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About the hour of Vespers on the 17 th of January, 
l40f), reports of the death of Francesco i]a Carrara 
were circulated through Venice, with such varia- 
tions respecting its attendant circumstances as the 
difficulty of obtaining correct knowledge of truth, 
or the danger of repeating more than the Govern- 
ment might be pleased to avow, attached, for the 
most part, to all great National transactions of the 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE EXECUTION OF 


Republic. Some of the busy knots assembled in 
the Piazza mysteriously hinted tlie facts as they 
really occurred, and loudly praised the indefeasible 
power and justice of their Kulers. The majority, 
with greater caution, averred that the Loril of 
Padua hj>d dit'd of a catarrh* ; and significantly 
congratulated one another by the ajijilication of 
the cliiel’ argument on which Giacopo dal Verme 
liad rested the necessity and the jiolicy of the 
bloodv sf'ntenee, ‘ A dead man makes no War ! ’ t 
We know not vvhetlv'T it vvas during a perio.d of 
former alliance, or after this unhappy Prince’s 
death, tliat his statue was placed in the Hall of the 
Armoury of tlie Council of X. I ; but down even 
to our own days, the Members of the dark and 
despotic Tribunal by which was perpetrated the 
great crime of liis murder, could never assemble 
to deliberate on fresh deeds ’of cruelty, without 
passing under the very image and likeness of their 
most illustrious victim. 

It is jiainful to remember that Carlo Zeno had 
any share in this most atrocious and unjustifiable 
]jrocess, and tliVrc is no one who will not be gra- 
tified to learn that, although he is naingd among 
the Commissioners to whom the first cognizance 
of it was entrusted, he does not appear to have 
voted for a higher punishment than imprison- 
ment §. j^Even such an infliction, however, would 
have been a gross breach of the Law of Nations ; 
for Carrara was an indej)€ndent Sovereign, long 
recognized as such by Venice herself, and resting 

* Sanuto, 832, fu ietto esser morto di catarra. 
t Id. ibid, uum morto non fa ^uerra. 
t astitr Illu.'ninato, 31. 5 Siimto, 02?. 
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his title on claims to the full as Ite^itimate as those 
of any other Italian Prince of his time. He had 
a plenary right of Peace and War; and, under 
defeat, the sole penalties to which he could be 
justly subjected were those common to the van- 
quished; a curtailment or forfeiture of lys domi- 
nions, and captivity till he should be ransomed. 
But even from these rights of victory his enemies 
were precluded by the engagements under which 
he had been decoyed to Venice ; and having freely 
confided himself to their safe.conduct for the pur- 
pose of negotiation, he could be as little regarded 
a prisoner of war, as an offender against laws to 
which he did not owe obedience. Ills condem- 
nation was a grievous and crying wickedness ; 
and — would that it were without a parallel ! — 

must be classed by Historians in the same page 
with that of the hapless Mary of Scotland. 

A most odious act of ingratitude towards the 
wisest, purest, bravest, and greatest individual of 
his times, yet remains to be recorded in illustra- 
tion of the detestable policy of the Council of X. 
Immediately on the occupation offPadua, Commis- 
sioners were appointed to inspect and register the 
property of the recent Signor, and among these 
dividers of the spoil, Carlo Zeno was numbered. 
The settlement, however, demanded a longer 
absence from home than his advanced years now 
rendered convenient; and, accordingly, he solicited 
recall, and received the desired permission. In 
arranging the papers of Carrara, a memorandum 
was found touching the payment of 400 ducats to 
Zeno ; an insignificant transaction, of wliich, by 
accepting the proffered Commissionership, he would 

B 2 
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have possessed full power, if he had so wished, to 
obliterate every trace. The sum too was so utterly 
unimportant to a rich Venetian Noble, distin- 
guished by the boundless liberality of his general 
expenditure, and by the magnificent donations 
which he»had bestowed upon the State during the 
War of Cbiozza, that the most ingenious jealousy 
of suspicion could scarcely exaggerate this trifling 
payment into a bribe ; even if the long and splen- 
‘did services, the tried and established fidelity, and 
the spotless and unassailable honor of the per- 
sonage cliiefly concerned, had failed of themselves 
to secure him from the possibility of a charge so 
monstrous. No whisper of corruption, however, 
was breathed, and not a shadow of doubt remained 
upon the minds of the Commissioners who de- 
nounced Zeno to the Avvogadori, of the Avvoga- 
dori who accused him to the X, or of the X them- 
selves who judged the cause, that the short and 
simple explanation offered by the defendant was 
ill strict accordance with Truth, Zeno stated that, 
on passing through Asti, while on his route for 
investiture by Galeazzo Visconti with the Govern- 
ment of Milan, he found Carrara, at that time a 
prisoner, destitute of comforts and almost even of 
necessartes : Touched with pity for the low fortunes 
of a Prince at once a personal friend, an ally of the 
Republic, •ind a Venetian Senator, Zeno opened 
to him his own stores, loaded him with presents, 
tind tendered that loan, of which the memorandum 
now produced was but a note of repayment, 
unwillingly accepted after Carrara’s restoration 

■ Nejue peienti, neque Med obstinate etiam reciisanti, et 

phmi hMvito, Vit. 0. Zeol Murat ori, XIX. 345. 
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But this instinct of a frank and generous nature 
prompting the relief of a great man in adversity, 
had nothing in it which could awaken sympathy 
in the cold and passionless assembly to which it was 
related. The charge upon which they had to 
decide involved a money-transaction witW foreign 
Potentate ; to lend to such a one was inconsistent 
with the strict duty of a Venetian, but to receive 
from him became a high State crime. The iron 
and unbending despotism of the Venetian Law 
refused to admit any qualification or excuse for a 
transgression of its literal code; and the very 
splendour of Carlo Zeno’s name, as it rendered 
his deviation more conspicuous, was to be received 
not as a plea for pardon, but in aggravation of 
penalty. He was sentenced to dismissal from all 
his offices, and imprisonment for two years. 
That such a judgment should be passed accords 
as closely with the general character of the Govern- 
ment which inflicted it, as implicit and unmurmur- 
ing submission does with that of Zeno : but if it be 
asked why his fellow-citizens did^^ot rise as one 
man, and demand the liberation oftheii great and 
guiltless Hero, the chief glory of their Country 
and their Age ? the problem must be resolved either 
by the want of feeling of the Many, or theii^ want of 
power, when opposed to authority, which, although 
administered without regard to Justice, was never- 
theless strongly and discreetly organized for its 
own maintenance and preservation. 

The remaining years of Carlo Zeno’s life were 
spent almost in as full activity as those of his 
youth. We read of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
of his employment as commander of the Cypriotes 
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in repelling' an invasion of the Genoese, and even 
of Jiis re-marriage, when now long past the Psal- 
mist’s limits of the age of Man. Fully retaining 
all his faculties till the latest moment, he expired 
on the 8th of May, 1418, a few days after the 
completion of his eighty-fourth year. His body, 
when preparing for the last rites, exhibited scars 
gf no fewer than tliirty-fjve wounds; it was in- 
^terred with magnificent honours becoming his 
unexampled merits; attended hy the Doge and 
Senate, and the wh^ile marshalled population of 
his fellow-citizens; and borne, at tlieir zealous 
and express desire, by the mariners who had served 
under him, and who eagerly thronged to support 
in turn the precious burden. The Latin Funeral 
Oration spoken at his grave by Leonardo Justini- 
ani is still preserved to us ; and if it cannot rank 
in eloquence with those of Pericles and Mark 
Antony, still the facts which it relates of him who 
is its subject places him most deservedly among 
those very few of mankind, who, not less by their 
solid virtues than, by their dazzling exploits, have 
attained the summit of Human Glory. 

It is to Milan that the tliread of our History 
now for a wliile reconducts us. Few periods of 
heavier calamity ever afflicted the always suffer- 
ing Lombard cities than that wliich is com- 
prfted in the ten years succeeding the de- 
mise of Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti. Of 
the Regency of hS|,widowed Dutchess Catarina, we 
have already spoken ; it was stained by 
^404 weakness, cruelty and bloodshed, and it 
terminated in her imprisonment and violent 
death by poison. Giovanni- Maria, the eldest of 
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Galeazzo’s two legitimate Sons, on his emancipa- 
tion from tutelage and accession to the throne 
of Milan, abandoned himself to the wildest im- 
pulses of insane ferocity; and if the Chroniclers 
may be believed, he slaked his unnatural thirst 
for blood by training his hounds to liie Chase 
of criminals, and feeding them upon human flesh. 
To his brother Filippo-Maria, had fallen the 
Sovereignty of Pavia; but during the weakness 
of that Prince’s minority, the virtual rule had 
been wrested from him by tht ambition of Facimo 
Cane, the neighbouring Lord of Alexandria ; 
who found little difficulLy in soon afterwards ex- 
tending his dominion over Milan itself, That 
he still permitted the brothers whom he had 
dethroned to live, must be attributed to his own 
want of issue ; and the terrified Milanese, perceiv- 
ing, while the usurper, after several years peace- 
able rule, lay on his death-bed, that Ids authority 
was about to revert to the monster whose savage 
nature had been awhile controlled, rose m 
141 ^ a body and massacred Giovanni- Maria. 

Facimo Cane survived Eut a few hours 
after this outrage, and in bis last words, as if he 
himself had preserved inviolate allegiance, he de- 
nounced the treachery whicli had thus* cut off 
the legitimate Sovereign of Lombardy, and disre- 
garded the natural rights of the Son of her ancient 
Lord. It was at first supposed that Fibppo- Maria 
would be involved in a fate similar to that of his 
brother, and that the throne woufS be transferred to 
Hector, a son of the late Bernabo Visconti : but 
Filippo, with a foresight little expected from his 
youth, lost not a moment in securing the castle of 
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Pavia and proffering his hand to the widow of 
Facimo Cane. Their disparity of years (the 
Prince was twenty, Beatrice Tenda, whom he 
espoused, double that age) weighed little against 
the -Bubstantial advantages of this alliance; which 
secured jhe support of all the followers of Cane, 
and firmly established Filippo-Maria in the Duke- 
dom of his late father. Scarcely however did he 
feel his power rooted, before, disregarding all 
bonds of gratitude, the treacherous Prince threw 
off his disguise. Be?drice, no longer necessary to 
promote his ambition, proved an encumbrance 
upon his pleasures ; and, at the expense of an 
atrocious crime, he eagerly sought relief from her 
oppressive virtues and his own burdensome sense 
of obligation. A false charge of infidelity hurried 
her to the scaffold; and the pathetic circum- 
stances attendant upon her undeserved fate — her 
meek yet noble hearing — her unshaken avowals 
of innocence even under the agonies of the rack, 
and in the^ teeth of a confession extorted by 
similar terrors from the wretched youth Michaele 
Orombelli, with \vhom it wa/S attempted to crimi- 
nate her, — Ifer dignified, yetmot hitter upbraidinga 
of his weakness — and her firm reliance that 
HeaveT>, though now ])resBing sorely on her in its 
visitation, would hereafter rescueTier memory from 
dishonour; — might be turnodi™ good account, 
from tlie pagee in wliicli Ai^Bea Billio* has 
corded them, by future Poet who may venture 
once again to d<®hatize the parallel sad tale of 
Smeaton and our own Anna Boleyn. 

Filippo-Maria by no means dissembled that it 

• Hist MedioL III. 51, apud Murat. XIX. 
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was his intention to attempt the recovery of his 
entire hereditary dominions, and in the event of 
his success, . Venice, among other Powers, must 
prepare fof restitution. Of all those Governments 
which had regarded the progres'^ of Viscont^with 
jealousy and combated it with vigour, Tft)ne con- 
tinued more forward in demonstrations of vigi- 
lance and opposition than Florence ; and in their 
common danger she earnestly solicited the acces- 
sion of Venice to a general League of Northern 
Italy against the overweeniifg ambition of Milan. 
It is not often that History, before the invention of 
the Art of Printing, affords documents so precise 
as those with which this transaction may be 
illustrated ; for Sanuto, an author of high rank 
and of indisputable veracity, who wrote within 
fifty years of the event, has presented us with a 
transcript of the very speeches delivered by the 
Doge Moncenigo in the debates relating to this 
Florentine negotiation. They are copies, as the 
Chronicle assures us, from the original MS. com- 
municated by the Doge himself ;* and they must 
be received therefore not as repreilfnting such 
arguments as the Historian imagined might have 
been employed, but those which really and abso- 
lutely fell from the mouth of the speaker^ The 
great advocate Venetian Council for this 

alliance and for vKy^gainst Milan was Francesco 
Foscari, one of the ^ocur atari ; a Sage whose wis- 
dom was matured by the expedtoce of fifty win- 
ters, yet whom Moncenigo nevimheless addresses 
throughout as ‘ Youthful Proewra^ore Hepresses 
him by arguments from a most extensive range of 
History both Sacred and Profane, not always. 
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it must be cotrfessed indeed, drawn with very strict 
Logical precision. ‘ God,’ he says, as the sub- 
stance of his speech may be paraphrased, ‘ created 
the Angels and gifted them vvith Free-will, but un- 
ha])pily they chose Evil instead of Good, and there- 
fore they fell ; even so have the Florentines fallen 
by preferring War to Peace, and so shall wt also 
fall if we imitate their example. God created Adam 
wise, good and perfect, and it was by disobedience 
that he lost Paradise : the Florentines have done in 
like manner, and even so shall wt do also if we 
permit ourselves to be seduced by the youthful 
Procuratort. As in the Deluge, all men except 
the just Noah and his Family were drowned, so 
will the Florentines be obliged to take refuge in 
our Ark from the destruction which they are call- 
ing down upon themselves. As after the Deluge, 
the race of Giants, foi^getting the fear of God, had 
their single Tongue split into sixty-six Languages, 
and in the end separated from each other dis- 
appeared for ever, so will the Florentine Language 
give place to sixty-six Dialects, and the inhabitants 
of that City^ill be scatteret^ widely over the Earth. 
It was Peace which constituted the magnificence 
of Troy, swelled her population, increased her Pa- 
laces, multiplied her treasures, enhanced her Arts, 
and strengthened her with jpowerful throngs of 
Chiefs, Anights^ and Baroti^;^ War on the other 
hand was lier destruction, as War will be the de- 
struction of Floragoce. It was the Idolatry of So- 
lomon and the apostacy of Rehoboam which gave 
birth to the Schism of the Ten Tribes : even so’ 
— continues the Orator, although here the thread 
of his argument is too finely spun to be retained 
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by our grasp—* the towns now rul^ by Florence 
will be transferred to Milan. Rome, thanks to her 
Government jinil to Peace, became great and pow- 
erful’ — an assertion which either betrays on the part 
of the Doge no small unacquaintanco with the State- 
craft of the Eternal City, or else exhibits iTo slight 
dexterity in appropriating to his purpose a very stub- 
born and inapplicable argument. ‘ The 1st Punic 
War, but for Scipio, would have occasioned her 
overthrow, and her succeeding restlessness and 
ambition subjected her to the "tyranny of Caesar; 
BO Florence, by her love of War, is preparing for 
herself a military despotism.’ After these and 
many similar reasonings, expanded far beyond the 
compressed form in which they appear above, we 
are presented with a very singular and impor- 
tant Tabular view of Lombardo-Venetian Com- 
merce, in which the exports and imports from the 
haguiit are valued at the great annual sum of 
2B, BOO, 000 ducats*. Well might Moncenigo 
ask, ‘ Think you not this a very pretty garden 
for Venice, youthful Procifratore !m\ The Floren- 
tines however, in a new embassy, sought arguments 
from the Doge’s owniSchool, and employed them 
with equal precision of application. ‘ If Venice,’ 
they said, ‘ did not come to their succou^, they 
must act like Samson, who uprooted a column, in 
order that by destifbying Dagon’s Tffmple he 
might whelm his enemies together with himself.’ 
In spite of this representation, tlpe pacific counsels 


• The a^eeable writer of the Hisfory p/ under the name of 
George Perceval, calculatee the current ducat of that time at 
the golden ducat [of which Venice coined a million annually) at 
14* j and money at about six times ita present value. (II. /40 
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of the Doge prevailed, and, while his life continued, 
the League was deferred, and a Treaty of ten years’ 
alliance confirmed with Visconti. Moncenigo, find- 
ing his end approaching, assembled the chief Sena- 
tors round his sickbed, and having once more re- 
newed hia exhortations for the careful avoidance of 
rash and hasty measures which might embroil the 
State in a ruinous War, he ran over to them the 
characters of those Nobles who might probably be 
candidates for the succession after his death ; and 
having commeiided'most of them for virtue and 
ability, he concluded by adding that ‘ those Avho 
may propose to you Francesco Foscari cannot have 
deliberated profoundly on their intentimi. God 
preserve you from such a choice! for if it be made, 
you will have War; then those who have 10,000 
ducats will be reduced to 1000, those who have 
ten houses will retain but one, and everything also 
will be diminished in similar proportion. Repu- 
tation, credit, property will he at an end: and 
instead of remaining masters of your hired sol- 
diers, you will, find yourselves reduced to be thBir 
slaves.' 

M oncenigo died in the Spring of 1423, at the 
advanced age of eighty. He was well versed in the 
commercial and maritime affairs of his Country,"^ 
and he advanced them to unexampled prosperity. 
A Census taken under his refgn fixed the popu- 
lation of the Capital at 190,000 souls; and the 
embellishment of his great Metropolis was a 
favourite object with this wise Prince. By him was 
laid the foundation of the Library of St. Mark, to 
the construction of which he apportioned 4000 
ducats yearly from the Duties on Salt ; but the 
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work was often interrupted, and not renewed with 
activity till a century after his death*. If we hesi- 
tate respecting his claim to eloquence, we must 
williixgly concede to him the praise of sound dis- 
cretion ; and of his singular firmness of purpose 
and disinterestedness a very remarkable iisistStice 
remains to be produced. An accidental fire, 
having destroyed great part of St. Mark’s, injured 
much also of the ancient Ducal Palace; yet the' 
Avvogadori^ ever anxious to depress the majesty 
of the Prince, while they proceeded to the imme- 
diate restoration of the Cathedral, procured a decree 
rendering it highly penal for any one to suggest 
the rebuilding of the Palace ; and affixing a fine of 
lOOU ducats to the bare advancement of such a 
proposal. Monccnigo, at one of the meetings of 
the Senate, poured the stipulated fine on the 
Council-table ; and having purchased full liberty 
of speech at that lavish price, he persisted in 
urging upon the Nobles the necessity of lodging 
their Chief Magistrate In an edifice becoming the 
dignity of the Republic, till he obtained their 
assent to the commencement of fliat pile which 
contributes so largely, et the present hour, to the 
magnificence of Venetian architecture. 

After a deliberation of six days, in the coirse of 
which nine scrutinies occurred, Francesco 
FosCARi,the very Proewra^ore whom Moiv 
uenigo had denounced, was elected Doge, 
by dint of gold; and the ascendency of the War- 
faction was thus established. When he was about to 
be announced to the Populace in the hitherto cus- 
tomary form, ‘ We have chosen Francesco Fos- 
cari Doge, if such be your pleasure,’ the Grand 
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'Chancellor somewhat naively inr|uired, ‘ and if the 
yeoi)le were to say No/' what would you do 
This question sug^^esled a danger which it was 
thought politic to avoid, and accordingly the ^^lec- 
tion was notified to the assembled Commons, for 
tho^irsUtime, in these wojds, ‘ We liave chosen 
Francesco Foscari Doge/ a formula which hence- 
forward prevailed on all subsequent accessions, 
“and which swept aw^ay the single remaining me 
morial of the original popular privileges^. 

The opening of F^'seari's reign was unpropitioiis, 
for the Plague reappeared in December, and car- 
ried off full 10,000 souls; and now for jlie first 
time, notw'ithstanding the often repeated visitations 
which we have had occasion to notice and the 
mortality consequent upon them, were public mea- 
sures adopted to prevent the recurrence of a like 
fearful calamity. The rudiments of the^ Health 
Oflice and the foundation of the Lazaretto vecchlo^ 
on the island still devoted to the same important 
use, are attributed to this period. Five years 
of alliance still remained unexpii^l between 
Milan and Venice, yet Florence was un- 
ceasing in her efl'orts to produce a rupture of 
the Treaty. In the field, she had been every 
wliereiunfortunate, and defeat rapidly succeeding 
defeat rendered foreign aid indispensable if she 
hoped to^preserve a shadow of independence. But 
the very necessities which increased her urgency 
diminished the value of her alliance ; and when her 
ambassadors, admitted by the Senate to their third 
audience, declaimed against the ambition of Vis- 
conti, and impressed upon the Venetians that their 
liberty would not long survive the overthrow of 
* Sanuto apMd Murat, xxii, 967. 
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Florence, the Council, notwithstanding the avowed 
tendency of Foscari’s wishes, lent but ii cold ear to 
their entreaties. The counter-declarations of tiie 
Duke of Milan, whose Envoys vaunted the con- 
etanl: amity which their master had exhibited 
towards the Republic, and the moderation, jr»i%^ice 
and pacific temper, which he had manifested by 
his cession of Verona, Vicenza, and raihui, all in- 
disputably ancient possessions of his llouse,- 
were not likely to be received by the Senate as 
altogether true ; but it was injpossible to ileny the 
soundness of that principle wliich recommended 
them not to seek by injustice a security wliich tiiey 
already possessed, which had never been violulcd, 
and which War was fur less lik(dy to guarantee 
than Peace. To these powerful arguments neither 
the Florentines, nor the Doge who espoused their 
cause, could offer any satisfactory reply ; and this 
mission, like those which prixedetl it, would jiro- 
bably have been unavailing, but for the unexpected 
influence obtained and exercised at the moment by 
a foreign er,^iiow a disgraced I'ugitive from Milan, 
and once a formidable enemy to Fiftrence. 

The later Princes ^>f the House of Visconti, 
however successful in War, exhibited but little 
military enterprise in their own person?^^ ; and 
tliey were indebted for victory far more to tlieir 
prudent choice of Commanders tlian to jiny skill 
or prowess of their own. Necessity however, at 
themoment of Facimo Cane’s death, had compelled 
Filippo-Maria to appear at tlie head of his troops ; 
and in a rencontre under the walls of Monza, dur- 
ing that short critical period in which his fortunes 
were wavering in the balance, he had noted with 
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especial admiration the distinguished gallantry of 
one of his followers. Francesco Buffo, the son of 
a peasant at Carmagnuola, clashed forward from 
the ranks in which he served as a private ; ^and 
closely pursuing Hector -Visconti, (the shadow 
'wh^^TR llie antagonists of Filippo-Maria opposed 
to him,) but for a stumble of his horse, would have 
captured the flying Prince, in sjnte of the resist- 
ance of a numerous suite by which he was pro- 
tected. Filippo praised and rewarded the service 
on the spot, and fr/^sh instances of valour led 
rapidly to fresh promotions. Placed at length at 
the head of the Milanese armies, Carm|^nuola 
fully justified the high confidence reposed m him ; 
and in a brilliant career of eight years of uninter- 
rupted glory, he won for bis hitherto not ungrateful 
master twenty rich Cities in that strong district of 
Lombardy which is bounded by the Adda, the 
Tesino, and the Alps. Genoa also, and even the 
difficult passages of St. Gothard, submitted to him ; 
and he carried Victory on the sword’s point from 
the frontiers of Piedmont to those of the Territory 
of the Church. ' Wealth, station, favour, and pa- 
tronage for awhile were lavished on the Hero ; he 
was created Count of Castelnuovo ; he received the 
hand gf a natural daughter of his Prince ; and this 
connexion with tlie reigning Family was still 
more closely cemented by a formal adoption, and 
by bis investiture with its name as Francesco Car- 
magnuola de’ Visconti. 

But it is easy for the Favourite of a jealous and 
despotic master to perform services which awaken 
suspicion instead of gratitude ; and Carmagnuola 
was already too rich, too brave, too powerful, and 
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too fortunate for his own safety. Whethet the 
capricious attachment of Visconti was satiated and 
required change ; whether the posseasor of his 
favoiif abused it by importunity ; or whether those 
whom the elevation of Carmagnuola had de- 
pressed, discovered a fitting season to unu’ermthe 
him, cannot now be affirmed with certainty : but 
most probably all three causes were in some 
degree united in giving birth to the coldness with 
which Filippo began to regard liim, and afterwards 
in rapidly increasing this coldness to disgust. 
Numerous petty slights, and breaches of faith as 
well as courtesy, testified this change. An 
important command, already promised to Car- 
magnuula, was bestowed, without explanation, upon 
another and a much inferior officer ; the troops 
most attached to his person were sedulously 
withdrawn from him ; and his remonstrances were 
received witli haughty and contemptuous silence. 
Irritated by these marked and repeated affronts, 
Carmagnuola repaired hastily to the Palace, and 
demanded a special audience ; but h^ was stopped 
in the antechamber by some frivolous pretext of 
the Duke's engagement's, and he there terminated 
an angry scene of expostulation by open reproach 
and menace. Perceiving that his fall was de- 
termined, he instantly took horse, and, throwing 
up all his employments, rode at full speed to the 
Frontiers of J^qyoy, and sought protection from 
Amadeus VIII., the first Duke of that Province, 
to whom he- was by birth a vassal. Having 
revealed to that wise Prince enough of the 
ambitious designs of Visconti to excite appre- 
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lienaion and awaken a hostile feeling-, Carma- 
gnuola passed on through Trent and Treviso 
L425 ^ to Venice, where he was received by Fuscari 
with open arms, and immediately en^ged 
with three hundred lances in the service of the 
Repubric. No pains were spared by him to 
kindle the slumbering flames of War; but the 
Senate, although glad of securing a Commander 
of so high distinction and ability, still warily 
hesitated to bestow full confidence on his repre- 
aentations. His rufitiire with Visconti might after 
all be only simulated, in order that, availing him- 
self of pretended disgrace, he might^ become 
acquainted with the secret councils of doubtful 
friends. Such treachery was far from being un- 
precedented, and unhappily too much character- 
ized the policy of Milan. Even when the enraged 
Duke proceeded to confiscate the fugitive’s ])ro- 
perty, and sequestered a rental of forty thousand 
florins, the conviction of the Signorv as to the 
sincerity of Carmagnuola was still incomplete: 
nor was it tiU«an attempt upon liis life by poison 
was traced by evidence not to be impugned, to 
the agency of Filippo-Marla, that implicit credence 
was given to tlie truth of that Prince’s hatred 
against his former favourite. 

It was atj^his moment that the Florentines 
made rtieir last appeal; and Foscari, perceiving 
the backwardness of the Council to second his 
own eager desire for War, dexterously employed 
to his purpose the strong feeling which Carma- 
gnuola’s recent escape from assassination had ex- 
cited. At the close of the debate, he asked permis- 
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Bion to introduce his injured friend to the Senate, 
in order that tliey might profit by his intimate 
acquaintance with the affairs of Milan. Carma- 
gnuSla was accordingly admitted to the Council- 
chamber ; and there, the vivid jucturc whial^he 
drew of his own personal wrongs, the warmth 
which the frank spirit of the Soldier infused into 
the pleadings of the Orator, and the bold and 
abrupt eloquence which vented itself in denuncia- 
tions of vengeance and predictions of victory, so 
far gained upon the kindfed passions of his 
auditors, that when they proceeded to ballot, a 
large majority decided for War. A Treaty there- 
fore was speedily concluded with Florence, by 
which the two Republics engaged to furnish, at 
their joint expense, lfi,000 horse and half as many 
foot : a Venetian fleet was to ascend the *Po, while 
the Florentines equipped a maritime expedition 
against Genoa ; the Ajiennines were to form the 
boundary line in a division of conquests, and 
neither party was to conclude a sej)arate Peace. 
The Marquis of Ferrara, the Li)rd»of Mantua, the 
King of Aragon, the Duke of Savoy, and the 
Citizens of Sienna were admitted to this 
League, which was signed on the 27th 
of January, when Carniagnuola was de- " 
dared Captain General of the Army of Venice. 

In the following March, Carmagnuola opened 
the campaign^ by a bold attempt on Brescia, a 
City which had been wrested from the Princes 
della Scala by Galeazzo Visconti, had been occu- 
pied during the minority of his son by the Mala- 
^ testi of Rimini, and had latterly been wpn back for 
Filippo- Maria by Carmagnuola himself. Few 
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places were more distracted by internal scliism, and 
the partizans of the ancient Guelph and Ghibelline 
factions respectively occupied distinct Quarters of 
the City. Carmagnuola still maintained an intimate 
conu'^xion with tlie last-named party, and it was 
cliieily Rirough their assistance that he now hoped 
to con^i^ass his enterprise. In order to understand 
JiiB operations, it should be borne in mind that 
Brescia, far from presenting a single line of wails, 
might ill truth be more properly described as com- 
posed of many separSte Fortresses Three several 
ramparts, at considerable intervals from each other, 
encompassed a hill, and all of these were in pos- 
session of the Milanese faction. It was into ano- 
ther quarter, on tlie plain, that Carmagnuola was 
secretly admitted on the night of the 17th of 
Marcli, a^jd even then the gate which communicated 
with rlie upper town remained in the hands of his 
enemies. The rapidity of this movement took 
Visconti by surprise, and his troops were but 
assembling in Romagna when he received intelli- 
gence of his disaster: to rainedy which he jjut in 
motion such masses of cavalry as were already 
concentrated, under fouf*Hif the most distinguished 
Condottieri of the Age, Angelo della Pergola, 
Nicolft Piccinino, Guido Turello, and Francesco 
Sforza. The short time however which Carma- 
gnuola Imd gained in advance wais actively and most 
effectually employed; and in order both to protect 
his own position from the sallies of the garrison, 
and also to jirevent the relief of the City by tlic 
army which he doubted not would soon attempt to 

• The site of Brescia is very clearly described by Fog^lo Brac- 
cioliul, Hist, Flormt, v. a/;w£Z Murat, xix. 340, 
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raise the siege, he commenced and completed, 
notwitlistan cling an interruption by illness which 
compelled him to have recourse to the Baths of 
Padua, a military work which writers of the time 
describe as unparalleled in the History of War. 
Between those portion^ of the City whicl#»^ill 
held out and that occupied by himself, he traced a 
strong line of contravallation, and in his* rear a 
similar circumvallation. The circuit of the outer 
work was not less than five miles in length: each 
line presented a breast-work surmounted by wooden 
towers at frequent intervals, and strengthened by 
a ditch twelve feet deep and twenty broad. Whe- 
ther from the difficulty of combining their scattered 
forces, nr from the mutual j^lousy which almost 
invariably accompanies a divided command, the 
Milanese Captains were slow in advance ; and 
when, towards the middle of May, they fen cjimped 
wdth 15,000 men within sight of Brescia, the works 
of Carmagnuola (whose numbers were almost of 
the same amount,) although not yet finished, pre- 
sented a face which flpHa Pergola thought much 
too formidable to be attacked. ••So stupendous 
indeed were these line.s^nsidered, that an officer 
of the Milanese army, upon hearing that they 
w'erc projected, expressed his joy at the design. 
‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘ was more to he desired 
in an enemy than an attempt so extrav^ant and 
insane ; to execute which must not only exceed 
the wealth and power of Venice, but would exhaust 
even the immeasurable resources which Fable had 
attributed to Xerxes.’ 

If the strength of Canmagnuola’s lines deterred 
the Milanese when they first reconnoitred them, 
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every hour contributed to increase the difficulty 
of assault, and when finished they were really im- 
pregnable. While the Generals of Visconti wasted 
their time in unworthy dissensions, and their forces 
in unconnected skirmishes, or straggling, predatory 
excuniSions, Carmagnuola vigorously pressed the 
garrisoiT, now hopeless of relief and suffering from 
famineT Out of 1400 men of which it was originally 
composed, scarcely 400 now remained fit for ser- 
vice ; yet these defended their several fortifications 
foot by foot ; and it was not till after a close 
siege of eight months, during which they were 
exposed, clay and night, to a destructive artillery 
and to almost hourly assaults, that, driven within 
their last shattered rampart, they capitulated on 
the 20th of November, with the fullest honours of 
war ; and marched out from the citadelarifid general 
expr«ssio|is of respect and admiration even from 
their conquerors. 

The loss of Erescia w’as the chief disaster wliich 
Visconti sufiered during this short campaign. The 
Venetian flotilla indeed had mounted the Po to 
Cremona, the ‘bridge of^^h it had destroyed, 
and afterwards iiad inBgS|d"^avia itself; lut the 
Milanese army was unimpaired, for it had not yet 
been engaged ; its conduct however had been un- 
satisfactory, and the condition of the Duchy was 
not without hazard. The sole ally whom Filippo- 
Maria retained in Italy was Pope Martin V., a 
Prince scarcely less ambitious than himself ; and 
who saw in the zeal which it suited the Duke of 
Milan to profess for the Church, bright hopes of 
that increase of Ecclesiastical power which chiefly 
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occupied liiti own thou gilts. By the mediation of that 
Pontiff a Peace was concluded, for the at- 
tainment of which Visconti was content to ^'4^* 
abandon to Venice his claim upon Brescia, 
and much of its surrounding district ; and to the 
Duke of Savoy a few unimportant forts uponjjjhch 
lie had seized. Carmagnuola was not forgTitt^in 
this negotiation ; and one express condition of the 
Treaty stipulated that his family should be release^ 
from the imprisonment to w'hich they had been 
consigned on his flight from Milan. As a farther 
testimony of the gratitude of Venice, his name was 
enrolled in her Golden Book, ^ 

The announ cement of this Peace, so dishonourable 
to their Country, was received with deep murmurs 
by the Milanese Nobles, and they remonstrated in 
energetic ^tefms wdth Filippo- Maria against its 
ratification. Tliey implored him to rely upon the 
valour and fidelity whicli they swore to Jeditfate to 
his service, to acccjit the sacrifices which they were 
prepared to make in his support, and to appoint 
Captains over the 10,000 horse, and an equal 
number of infantry, llt^Mch they engaged to raise 
and maintain at their oroi expense^ provided only 
that he would intrust tlielfevenue to their adminis- 
tration. The Duke accepted their offers ; but jealous 
of any invasion of hH despotism by an exercise, 
however trifling, of aristocratical influence, he re- 
fused the conditions with which they weft accom- 
panied. In order yet farther to recruit liis army, 
while the Venetians, as yet unsuspicious of hia 
intentions, disbanded their Coiidottieri^ he carefully 
engaged them himself, and swelled his ranks by 
the careless facility with which mercenaries, if they 
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do but receive full security for pav, are content to 
j)ass from one service to another the most [lireetly 
oi)])osite. Thus strengthened, he eluded, under 
various pretexts, the evacuation of the posts 
14 -^ 7 . which he liad agreed to surrender, and 
early in the following Spring invaded the 
territory of Mantua. 

It would afl'ord little entertainment if w e were 
to ])ursue with minuteness the events of the re- 
new'cd w’ar. The state of Carmagnuola’s liealth, 
apparentlv never strong, and now more than usually 
afi'ected hy a fall from his horse, ])revented him 
from assuming the command immediately on this 
aggression; and the Milanese, in eonsefjuence, 
obtained some advantages, notwithstanding that 
their flotilla on tlic Po, after tvvt) days’ bloody 
combat near Ch'emona, was totally destroyed. 
When Carinagnuola rejoined the army, fortune 
fora short time continued to vary ; C'asal Mag- 
giorc was taken and retaken, and its recovery 
enabled the Venetians to advance upon Cremona, 
with the intention of engagingin its siege. The 
Milanese, cijU'a^ly prejiared to oj)pose this de- 
sign, were reinforced by 15,00U volunteers from 
their Capital, and lulippo- Maria, for the first 
time, encouraged his army hy his jjresenee. The 
liostileM'orees were encamped ojiposite each other 
at C'asal Secco, about three miles in front of Cre- 
mona, ail'd a natural fosse which sejiarated their 
lines, was for some time a harrier whicli neither of 
them cared to pass. On the 12th of July, however, 
the Milanese, eager for distinction under the imme- 
diate eye of their Prince, attempted to force that 
defence, and some squadrons succeeded in penetrat- 
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the Venetian camp. There, enveloped in clouds 
of Piimmcr dust, the cavalry cliarg^ed at hazard, 
without the power of rlistinn^uishing either their own 
movements or those of their enemy: the confusion 
became u^cneral ; and, had they been duly seized, 
op})ortm)ities occurred on both sides of e^j-nrcring 
most of the leading olticers of the opposite party. 
Carmagnuola was dismounted, and fought for a 
considerable time on foot ; the Duke of Mantua 
was separated from liis follow'ers and surrounded 
by enemies ; and Sforza fmmd himself, in like 
manner, abandoned bv his suite, and left in the 
very heart of the Venetian camj). The afl’ray, for it 
was no other, terminated indecisively, and without 
fartlier advantage to eitlier side, than such as the 
Venetians might claim from the retirement of 
the Milanese to tlicir own lines. Filij)po-Maria 
had seen enough of war, and liastcned back to 
Milan. 

The disseiisioiis existing among his Generals 
induced the Duke of Milan at tliis season to intrust 
the chief command of his army to one whose high 
lineage would, as he imagined,* insure implicit 
obedience ; and Carlo Malatesta, son of the Lord 
of Rimini, made Ids first essay in arms at the close 
of this campaign. From a very natural anxiety to 
create a reputation commensurate w ith that of the 
great leaders who served under him, hc^was im- 
patient for battle, and soon hazarded a rash and 
ill-advised engagement. Carmagnuola, early in 
October, was advantageously posted among the 
Cremonesc marshes, not far from the town of 
Macalo. Flis ground was well chosen, he had per- 
sonally reconnoitred every point of it, and he had 
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oniiUcd no rare to defend its only prarticaljle a}>- 
])roacli l)y directing U])on iL llie l’I'dss fiiL' of nu- 
iiierons iiiaski'tl batteries; every firmer s])L)t als3 
^vlliL‘li lie fiiund tenable amid the feiiin^ ^romiil, was 
orcupieil by troojis placed in ambusraile bebiiid 
wh^lcv er cuvin- it allorded ; ami tin' main binU uf 
liis infantry fronted a lon^i^, windini;, narrow, and 
intricate causeway, by wbicli, il the Milanese in- 
Icndeil to attack, (Iilw must of necessity advance, 
.and wbicli, therefore, w ;is left apparently unmianled, 
in ordi'r to allure them. Two tbousauLl horse 
mcanwliile were defacbed to turn the morass, 
witli ordi'rs, if an (Miyai'cment should tmsui\ to 
fall ujion the Iniemv's riuir. Jn o])|n)sition , as it 
is said, to the opinion and jud^meiiL ofeaidi ol the 
lour cliii'f Co/u/ut'/zc/'/, to control whose nmtual 
jealousy Malatesta bad beeai commissioned, be 
determined to force this jimdlous causeway. 

Scarcely, bowev'T, bad bis ciduiiins In'come 
Oct. II. entaneleil on its jiatli, bt.dori? tlnw were 
assailed on both Hanks bv ime.\|je.cted 
volleys uf e\ ery speeics of missile, ddn^ narrow 
space forbade t hem from attinn|)Lin^^ any L ban^e of 
front; and even if this could have been elfected, 
their enemy was conce.ahnl ami sepiirated from them 
by impassable boys. AVdiile tlu‘refore, confused 
and vvrfvenny, they knew not whet her to advance 
or. to retreat, L'armaynuula, seizmy the favourable 
moment, Tiiatle a siyiial for Jiis cavalry to ebarye 
in rear, aiul hinisell advanced upon the ciiuseway 
in front. All was now rout and ]Kinic; (ndtlo 
Torelh), acc omjianieil by his son, plunyed into the 
marshes, and escajieil; Sforza, who commanded the 
reserve, liad the yuod fortune to reyain his camp ; 
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Picciiiino, with almost incredible bravery, cut 
bis way tbrou^li llie very Iront of bis eiiemv ; but 
Malatestabim self, after :ni almost bli)[)dles8 contest, 
for it bas been stated that not one man of bis di- 
vision was killed, surrendered with all Ids standanls, 
barTna^c, stores, and (riaisnres, and niorL^^li^n 
SOOO ]irisoners. 

Idle ean)|jai^n iniylit now be considered at an 
end, for the ^naait numerical advantaue which Car- 
ma^nuola obtained b\' this decisive victory, forbade 
the Milanese from anv bojii' of renewin^^ larLlier 
operations at presiait. Hut Venice had v('t to heirn 
the dan;j(‘rs and ibsadvaotai*es (amnecled with the 
employment of foreign mercenaries, liuiiirerent to 
llie r('^ult oftheipiarrel w Inch be is jiurchased to sup- 
])ort, the hired strani^er cbielly reuards his jilunder 
and his jinv, and personal sali'tv is far more his 
objecl llian success ; for against liiiii w hose trade is 
wai', the market would be closed bv uninterropteil 
connuest. ddie strono- motives su|i|)lied by amient 
rivalry and national jiride, bv jiatriotism and a 
thirst for ^lory, are wliollv w'antiiiLT to the advenlurer 
who draws bis sword lor yain; aiAf, on tlie other 
]iand, if he be opjiosed in battle to soldiers of the 
same (dasswilli Inniself, tliere may t'xisl numerous 
ties betwmen tliein, resulting from siniilaritv of 
habits ; tliey may liave served ton etlier as comrades 
in some former war, and niavliavc’ Mien eoiiLraelcd 
rude liLit endurin^>- bonds of military friemlsliij), 
by wliieli they are far more likely to he inllueneed 
than by any regard fur the interests of the par- 
ticular State to wliiclr they are jiled^ed, >uily lor 
the moment, by a cold and heartless bargain. Sin li, 
on tins occasion, was the position of the victors 
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townrils Lhe vanquished; and, far frombeing acUiated 
by any animosity, they cherished a community of 
feeling and a sense of brotherhood in arms vvithlliose 
uliom nothing except chance ha])pened to range 
under conflicting standards. Many of them rccog- 
ihz!?- ri^eir captives as former intimates ; all liatl, at 
some time, served under Carmagnuolii, 'when he 
commanded for Milan ; and it was not possible that 
■men so circumstanced sliould long retain even an 
a])|iearance of hostility. Accordingly, in the course 
of the night widely succeeded this engagement, 
the victorious arjny released almost all its prisoners, 
reserving only their horses, arms, and other booty. 
On the morrow, when the Provvtdiiori disco- 
vered the unexpected abandonment of the chief 
and most important fruits of their success in the 
field, tliey remonstrated loudly and earnestly with 
Carmagmiola. No sooner however had they retired 
Ilian the General, partaking of the same s])irit 
which actuated his followers, and pretending ig- 
norance on a ])oint with wliich he was fully 
acquainted, inquired what number of prisoners 
still remained fliireleased ? He was answered about 
four hundred : ‘ Well then,' he concluded, ‘ if the 
kindness of my soldiers lias given liberty to the 
others^ I must follow the ordinary custom and 
dismiss these also.’ * 

‘‘Malat^esta and his liberated troops returned to 
their camp, and the Milanese army in a few days 
presented numbers eijually fonnidiible witli tliose 
which it had counted before its late defeat. Two 

* Kfjn, si (‘{Tlrris no'^troriaii henevolentia cn fufliinn isto^ 

(^uo'iiie jubeu i,uhtQ Irjv diinitti. Aiidrea tillius, vi. apud Murat. 
^ix. 1D4. 
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armourers of the Capital ofTered to fiirrish siifficii iit 
fresh equipments to the soldiers, and money was 
plentifully at hand for the purchase uf horses. The 
power of inlippo-Mariatherefore was still unbroken; 
and when Carmagnuola, although strongly urged 
by the Vrovveditori^ refused to advance ujiofOlirLfn, 
from which he was scarcely three days’ march, tlie 
brilliant hopes which had been founded upon his 
victory w ere speedily dissipated ; anil the Campaign 
shortly afterwards closed by his occupation uf some 
few unimportant posts on llie-Oglio. 

This war, however short, had wearied all jiartic s 
engaged in it excepting the Venetians, whose appe- 
tite lor continental ac(jiiisition was liourly increas- 
ing; but jjressed hy their allies to negotiate, 
they were compelled to assent. Peace was 
signed in the .Sj)ring of 1428, and the Sig- 
nory, far from manifesting any chagrin or resent- 
ment at the ambiguous cundiiet of Caimagnuula, 
received him w ith distinguished honours on his i lAurn 
to the Cajiital ; the Bucentaur was despatched lor 
his conveyance, and he was coml^i^LeLl with iiiiich 
sjilemlour to a Palace bcstowLal u]/on him as a 
National gift; 300(1 dueatswere a'ided to his jien- 
sioii from the jjuhlic cufl’ers, and a laud rent cd’ 
12,000 move from estates in the Proviuees w'bich he 
had coniquered. Not many days alter his ani^ al, 
attended hy his Staff and the ehief ollicea of (uj- 
vernment, he solemnly deposited in 1\1 ink’s, 
amid the trophies of liis vietories, the btaiidard of 
the Pejmblie, which had been connnitted to him 
at the ojjening uf the late wav. Little now^ ap- 
peared wanting to his prosperity. Purtiine at leiigih 
seemed to have renewed Jier former kindness, ami 
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1)0 rp])nsofl ooiiridoiillv inidor tlio favour and pro- 
loolion oJ liis adopLoil Cuunlrv. 

l^■al■(‘ InivvinuT vv.'iH luit nl short ihirntion ; old 
] ('iilousK's wpif ri'\ ivoil, and frivsh (■.niscs n( rljsst-n- 
sioi^i adilv arosi' holvNiMui jmrlios wliii ii liDil nrvor 
T)Oon cordiallv rocoin dod. 1 1 ostililios w oro 
Tvu. iifCDnli))^! V ronowi'ii bv nil tlit' lh)vvors 
\Nl)irli bad ooalivsood in llio lorinor allinnco, 
oxoojjl llio Doko of Savin’; ami ( ':irnin_rnii ola 
om o inoro look llo' nonomind, wil li orders lo iii\ ost 
( I'l'inona, wliih' IhiYinnino and Sforz’a witp aLiain 
Ills o|)))oni'ols. I J IS oiil ^i‘t \v as uiiforhinal 0 ; somo 
nlhciTS of llio (‘noiiiv wlmni be laidca vourod to oor- 
rii])l, l»i'lra\ imI Imn in limn, and lio w:is onlrnjijiod 
inlo an ambusiado, fiimi wbn b bo ]»('rs(M) nlU os- 
L'a|i(‘il nol w illiMUl iiiiudi dillioidlv and w illi llio loss 
ol 1 oni • pi isonors. 'Idiiosi', jirobaldv, wito ri'sl orod 
in liim, al’ii r llii' lasbioii ol Alai alo . lor w illiin 1 w o 
ila\ > 111' ad \ am od Inwards lb r l*o w iib !’:?,( UU) borso 
and ;)s manv tool, and |>io)>ari‘il lo ronddne liis 
oporalioiis wiib a llolilla. wbnb avvailod ibi^jHiio- 
lioii alioiiL llij^'o niilos In low ( roinona. d lio 
Xoiii'liaii armaim iil, oonimaiidod b\ Avioolo ddon i- 
sani, loiisisli d ol I liirU -so\ 1 11 lai’L'o sbijis ami 
al (i\ i‘ oiir linm!) ril small oral I ; lo opjioso wbnb 1 lio 
IJiiki' i'll Milan bad |iri')iarod a jiowoi’ful forro of 
vi'ssid^, mb rioi' m si/r bnl far 8uj»orior in nniiibi r, 
iimliT ib^ ordi'm ol Tai mo laistai liim 

Moimlimo I’uo mmo ami Sn>r/;i imnb' a doiiion- 
slraiioij in Ironl (>l t armaL: imola's Inn-'', ami liy 
ibal loiiil wilbdi’i w bim Irom ibo bank <•! ibc livor. 
Ikons on* lakou on i bo bdl ow i hl! i ol; bl 1 o d ooo i vo 
liiin bv falsi* nil I 1 Jiu nil i* , and so loiiviimod w as 
]io ibal clisjiosiiiLims Jiad boon made lu allaok Jmii 
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in llii' irnmiriL^, lli.it lit' ^M'rniiptorhv ri'fnst'il Mu' 
;i|i]iliri\1ii>n inali' hv 'rruMsani Inr a ruin- 
fnrt I'liM'nt, and jdi'ailinl Mial !iis own ju)>)tii)ii \\ as 
far Inn rriiical (n alinu' liini tn dt'la. li aiiv jinrtinn 
nt Ids ariiiv. Sfnrza, liaviiiL sncrtsuli'il in tins 
slralaumn, tliruw limisult, durni'^ Mu- sanTu^ni iHil, 
v^illi a lai'L'* InuK' td jiudvt'd nun, inln 
1 di>lai Inn's sliijis ; and at tin- dawn nf rlav, “‘V-'- 
win’ll ( ariiiaLiminla disjiLuril ins linr and [iwailml, 
liailin, nn tnrcn cnnfnnitnd Inin i'M('|)I a I nw ||ij||i, 
trnii|i->, wliicii, as Im advaiiT-ud, tidl dank iijinn 
Mu'ir in;nn lindv, nnw slirllnn'd inidi'r tin* ^nns nf 
( I'l'ninna. 
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INACTION OF BOTH ARMIES'. 


Carmtapnuola meanlinie, forced to remain an in- 
active s])ectator on liis own bank, within speaking 
distance of his comrades, yet vvliolly unable to 
employ for their assistance tliosc overwhelming 
numbers with which lie lined the river*, liad the 
mfntAioAtion of seeing ship after skip submit to 
tlic cncinv. Trevisani and many of his Captains 
took to their boats and escaped ; twenty- eight 
gallcA’s, including tliat of tlic Admiral liiniself, 
anti forty-two Iransjiorls, were captured; three 
thouBand men were* killed; an immense booty 
(among which Billius mentions so largt^ a store of 
Cretan Mine as enriclietl all the Ikuhian cities) 
fell into the hands of the enemy, ami the loss to 
^"enice, thus signally worsted on her own ]ieculiaT 
element, was estimated at sixty thousand Ourins. 

A ]K'riod of inaction nn both sides, for m hicli 
it is by no means easy to aecount, sueceeded this 
great disaster. The Generals of Fill])])o- ]\f avia 
contented themsehi's with rayaging the territories 
of JVJontsirrat : and Carmagnuola, as if ]):ilsied or 
slnpified, maih\n,i) atLem]>L to redeem his tarnished 
honour. Ihi'ii wlien \ieiorv seemed to jn’otfer 
hcrseir to his embrace, he slighted the invitation ; 
ami dispirited Ijy his late reverses, ilissatisfieil uilh 
tlie sei^ice in which lie was einployeil, deprived of 
earliiw vigour, or jierhajis (for it is inijiusHilile Imt 
tliftl sneL a surmise must cross even the least 
susjiieious mind) entangled by some intrigue wilh 

* StnJjinif orrmfi-s jiihiii iriinsnii ! ti‘i r ciosuin, 

Ti ndi'buntijHV iiiunus rijht' ultv) iuns umwr . — CJCmkiji, \'I. 31 J. 
N L'iili L‘i- iiu ituiil fly iu)r I'Vfii |.:i iiiuuial .I'iilly reii litre il liy 1 liyili u ; al- 
iliu’.iyli ]n.‘i his wurils ai f m ure to uur yiu'iiosL' Lhaii Lhe ui if iiiiil, 

the slii veriiifr army slaiiils-, 

Aiiil fur \\itU eXleiuUtl liuJiiis. 
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In.s fonnor innstor, lie turned away from favour- 
alile e'lanccs of success. One of liis oiliccrs, in 
llic command of a rcconnoitriji|^ dctacliment, suc- 
cccilcd hy a bold attempt in establi.^liin n- liimself 
on an ill-guarded part ot tlie very ramjiart of 
Cremona, llie main object ot the camjiai^i^ iiT; 
instanllv communicateil to bis General the import- 
ant advantage u Inch be bad secured, ami gallantly 
maintained liis L'onijuest tor two days. INcverllic- 
b'hs Carmagnuola refused to traverse the short 
spare whieii scjiaratcd liim fru^n the Citv ; raised 
a tliuusand pretexts airainst such a movement ; 
urired the probability of stratagem on the part 
of the enemy ; and finally, almost uiuUt his own 
eyes, and wlien the fall of Cremona seemed but 
to depend upon a single word, permitted the hand- 
ful of brave men who bad W’on for him this golden 
oi)})Ortunity to be overvvbelmed and eut to pieces. 

Little more than this last great failure in duty 
was wanting to seal tlie fate of Carmagnuola, and 
that little vva.s soon afterwards supplied by his 
jiermiLtiiig the enemy to occupy .^ome advan- 
tageous ])Osts on the very border-s of the Lagune, 
wliieli lie migliL easily have maintained. Even if 
tlie Senate absolved him from any charge of 
trearlierv, to wliicli he had but too obviously*ex- 
posecl himself, be had ceased to conquer, and liis 
removal therefore was most desirable. TJieTourse 
wliirli lliey adojiled was in all points consistent 
witli tlicir ordinary dark policy, and it is well ex- 
plained liy Maeliiavelli. ‘ Perceiving that Carnia- 
gnuola,’ says the acute author of the Prrncipi% ‘ bad 
become cold in their service, they yet neither 
uislit'd nor dared to dismiss liiin, from a fear of 

VOL. II. D 
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losinrr tlr.il wliicli he had acquirt'd for thorn : /hr 
ilicir (ijrfi sfritrifi/, thrrrfore, ihvy irvre rnm])i'Ui‘d 
in pid him to draih,'^' it may he l)eliovpil that, 
liowc'vor unscrupulous in tlicir Slalc-cralt were ihe 
Ihihu's of A'cnicc, thev were, in this instance, 
a^ctuat^l 1)V more ])o\vcrrul motives tlian tliosc of 
loncr-siirlitcil ])reeaulion ; and that thev inflicted 
punishment for offenct^s alreadv eonnnittf'd, as 
well as guarded ay^ainst the ])ossihi]it\ of a future 
eommission. The conduct of tlnn'r General had 
lon^ been an ohjcKl of fliscussion, for it is re- 
cnrdi'd that, while rcsiilinir in Venice, ihirint; the 
short interval of I’eace, and laden daily with new 
lionours, as he one morniiif^ attended the Levee 
in the Ducal Palace, he found the Prince hut just 
returning from a Gouncil which had sat in 
deljate all ni'jht. ‘ Shall I oH’lw ^ood morrow or 
LTOod even {' w as the s])ortive anti unsuspeetinfr 
inquiry of tin; Sohliin*. ‘ Our eonsullalion has 
been indeed ])roLra(‘tL‘il,’ re]died tht' Do^e with a 
oracious smile, ‘ and nothin^r h^s more irtMpnmtlv 
occurred in ,it than the nnuition of your name/ 
ddien, as il riu'ollectin^ that he had outstiqipeil the 
hoinuls of caution, he artfullv ili verted tht' ctni- 
versation tt) other tojtics. Jt is nt)L ])ossihle to 
reje(4 the ^reat mass of concurrent testimony 
Avhich assures us that the jtri'cise nu'asures which 
the Gererninent ultimatelv atlt)]»Led were deeiiled 
upon fully eipht months before tlu'ir execution; 
ami it a])])ears a matter of no small ]irith', not 
onlv to tlie ])ensjr)ned Historian Saht'llict), but 
even to the exaltetl and indt'pendent s])irit, of 
Paolo ^aiqti, that, allhounh the secret resoluLion 

* Cuf). xii. 
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was well known Lluriiiff that lon^ jieriod, lo at 
least threi‘ limnlred ])ersL)ns, wlio had themselves 
assisted in franiinnr it, — many ot th(*m iiiLimatelv 
and iamiliarly acijuainted with their intemled 
victim, some o])])ress(nl by poverty wliich they 
mii;ht have exchanged lor imme(liat(‘ atlln^ffce /Ty 
a disclosure, — yet nut one whisper was hrt'atheil 
from a single lip which could, in the slightest de- 
gr(!e, com|)romise tlie mysterious ih'sign ol tlie 
Semitic*. The fact perhaps sjieaks f[uite as strongly 
tor the terror inspired liy ihs Venetian (iuvern- 
nient as tor the fidelity of its agents. 

The Senate concealed tlieir iletennination till 
the blow coulil be struck without a chance 
of failure ; and it wars not until the follow- 
ing Spring that Carmagnuola received a 
summons to \ enice, under pndi^xts of high re- 
sjiect and consideration w hich might have [leci'iveil 
the mu^t veteran intrigiu'r. Sanulo, indeeil, may 
])erha])s seem to imply, and if he docs so it is with 
the most unllinching gravity, that some niisLiiviiig 
might have crossed tin' thmeral’s i^ijiid if he IuilI 
paiil due attention to the ill-tavourcel couiite- 
naiu e of the pale and leidaverous Secretary of the 
Chancellor who hore the messaget : lint, with this 
one ei|uivo('al cxcc'ption, no pains were spar^al to 
lull suspicion. Negotiations for Peace were stated 
to have commcnceil, ainbassailors I’roni lliv chief 
-Belligerents were asstnnbled at Piacenza, and it 
Avas to assist the (^reat Council in its ileliherations 
U])Oii the proposals submitted to it, that the [»re- 

* Subelli cn, JJf-r. III. 1. P. Jusliiiiani, VII. P. Sarpl, Opininne 
ioccaiitf til Ijovf'THU della ILtp. Yen. aj, 

t Uft muudntu <Ytui'nnui d' hnptru, della Cnncellnrin, 1 / quude 

rradi facviQ, piilUdQ sm\jrt\j. — SaiiLitu, up. WujliL. .\xii. iL':’r. 
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3G CAHMAGNUOLA IS INVITED TD VENICE, 

Bence of Carni.Tgnuola was rerjuireci in tlie Ca]»i- 
tal. I'>’cry precaution wliicli the Council of X. 
adojiteil in oviier to secure liis jicrsnn, from the 
first moment after he left the camp, was so astutely 
contrived, that he received it Avith satisfaction as a 
torvcn more than ordinary respect; and although 
lie remarked the unusual caresses which were la- 
vished on him, jirobably he did not feel, certainly 
he did not express, any suspicion as to the motives 
in which they originated*. The Lord of Mantua 
never rjuitteil his sitb^ ; on setting foot in the ter- 
ritory of Vicenza, the CoinniandaiiL met him at 
the head of a considerable body of troojis, and 
escorted him to the ojipositc frontier ; a like guard 
of honour, as he believed it to be, awaited him at 
Padua; where the Governor, Contarini, insisted 
that he should partake his bed, a compliment 
agreeable to the manners of the times, anti, in this 
instance, well answering the double purpose for 
Avhieh it was designed. When he embarked on 
the La^une^ to the borders of wliieh Contarini 
attended him,_lic found in waiting the Signori dl 
Notte (certain Police Magistrates) with thia’r O/h- 
cers ; and at the entrance of the Capital, eight 
Nobles, who were posted to receive him, intreated 
that, instead of jjroceeding immediately to his own 
Pal ace, he would accompany them, in the first 
instance, to that of the Doge. On entering tlic 
Prince's mansion, its gates were closed, all stran- 
gers were excluedd and the Count’s suite was 
dismissed, with an intimation that their master was 
to be entertained with a banquet by the Doge 

• Onde ul cChlto Conte molto parve do nuovo, sssendo^li fatte tante 
carezxs oltre quello die solfoa. essergli fatto quando dell' nitre vulte 
venivu a Venezia. Ma pure non disse alcuna vusa, — Sanutn, ap. 
JHurat. axil. 10«7. 
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Foscari. While Carmagnuola, avvaitin'r his au- 
diL’iiue, rcmainerl in conversation with the Mem- 
bers of the Coller/w, the Doge excused himself till 
the following morning, on a plea of indisposition. 
As it grew later, the unsuspecting prisoner took 
his leave, and the attendant Nobles, seenrtTi'gl\“in 
order to pay yet farther respect to their illustrious 
visitor, accompanied him to the Palace court. 
Tlicre, as he took the ordinary path to the gates, 
one of them requested liim to pass over to the 
other side, towards the Prisons : ' That is not my 
way,’ was his remark; and he was significaiiLly 
answered, ‘ It is your way!’ As he crosscfl the 
threshold of the dungeon, the fatal truth Hashed 
upon him, and lie exclaimed with a deej) sigh, ^ I 
see well enougli that I am a dead man;’ and, in 
reply to some consolation oflered by his compa- 
nions, he added words fully expressive of his 
conviction that life was forfeited*. For three 
days lie refused all sustenance. At tlieir ex- 
piration, when he was led, by night, to the Cham- 
ber of Torture, and stripped for iUa Question, an 
arm, formerly broken by a wound received in the 
service of his Judges, jirevented the Fxccutioners 
from lifting him to the height rerpiisite to give full 
effect to tlic inhuman ajiplication of the strepjiado. 
His feet, therefore, w^ere brought tf) the stoves; 
and it was reported that ample confession of trea- 
chery was speedily wrung from him by the acute- 
ness of Ids suflerings, and confirmeil by the pro- 
duction of Letters under liis own jiand, and by 
the testimony of agents whom he had employed. 

• Vedo ben ch' io son morto . . . Uccelli r/ie no?i sontt tin lus- 
c\are, non sono da prendere. Sanuto, 1D29 — the lutter urds most 
likely arc proverbial. 
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■Bul tliL' mystf'rii's of the CourlmI of X. wrro impe- 
netrahlc; anti all that can be stateil willi Lcrtainty 
of his Ti ial, if such it may he called, are tlie terms 
of his aeeusation; namolv, that he was in eom- 
])aet with Filijtpo-M aria to refuse assistance to 
Tr evisiiai, and not to Lak(‘ Cremona. He lini!;ered 
in prison for m arly three weeks after this exami- 
nation, and w as tlnm eonduetetl, after Vesjiers, on 
tlie rnli ol ?»]ay, to the Two C'olumns. I'hther 
to jirevent him from excitiimr |)ity hv an enumera- 
tion ol his former ^reat dt'ctls, or from ajtpealing 
a^xainst a punishment inflicted without tlue evi- 
dence of niiilt, his mouth was earefullv » 2 a^}j;ed ; 
and Sannto, who has minutely ri'conled the ])arti- 
rulars of his hist moments, thus descril)es the dress 
in whieli In* a])|>eared uj)()n the seafl’old. He was 
chiLl in searhd hosi*, a cap [)f' velvid from liis own 
iiaLi\'e town, a erimson mantle, ami a sr:irlet vest 
with the sleeves tied hehinil his hack. ]t Avas not 
till the third stroke that his head was severcfl from 
his bofly ; ainl liis remains w ere then buried by 
tureh-light in tim C'hureh of 8at) IVaneeseo flella 
Vi^ma. Jn later days thiyv were transferre[l to 
Sta. Maria dei Frari, where at the descent into the 
Cloysters, his wooden eofdin was showm not many 
years»*^in(“e, j)erha]).s may still lie. sliown, covered 
wdth a b lac k*\ civet jjall, ujjon which w as jjlaeed a 
sliull^. • 

To ileeide upon the justice of Carniannuola’s 
doom, li^yhted onlv hv that uncertain glimmering 
which the Ruha s of Venice jiermitted to he thrown 
uj)on their juiiieial transactions, was scarcely pos- 
sible even at the time of its execution ; and the at- 
tempt at the present day must he worse than hope- 

* Furtutn'ro iKuininatu, 
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less. J^very f:^cnerous feeling of our nnture is 
Rrra\ 'l 1 agiiinst the base and iiKsiLliuiis artifiees 
eui])luvetl to entrap him, and the invisiiile pro- 
cesses used in his corulemr.atiun ; and profouml 
interest cannot fail to lie exeiti-d hv tin* ignoini- 
njOLis, eA'en if merited death of out:: wlioirALl be- 
fore ileserved and obtained so rich a ))ri/e oi ^!orv\ 
But it shoidd be reinenihered that, in the instance 
of C'arniagnuohi, some semhlance at least ot 
Civil proL-'Ctuling was inaintaineLl, and tliat he 
was rescr\Bd lor the sword >4’ the Law^ ; while in 
:ifter times, another, and in tliis instanei^ a less 
scrupulous Cxovernment, dispaLidied \\ alhuistein, 
who liiid equally out uroun control, by tin' hand ol 
an assassin. Bach of these ^reat Captains lived in 
the hearts of his sohliers, ami the extemnitin l;; ph.'a 
in eacdi ease iherelore would lie that, ahhoiiylipro- 
scrihcil, he was impregnable in his own camp, [t 
may he added that many authorities near the limi'S 
of Cavmagnuola, and such indeed as w ere iminnu- 
cnced by any fear of Venice, more than imply a 
beliLd’ that he had earned his fate*. lii our own 
ilavs his innocc'nce has bet'U advocaled l;V a u riLer 
of distinguished genius ; but m thed'ragedv ot AJ an- 
zoni tlnwspiriL ol the Drama demanded that the H ero 
shouhl be represented guiltless ; and Boels more- 
over are not alwa\s the most faithful assi'ilors ol 
veritahle History. If, however, our A1 ihui^'se con- 
tenqjorary has at ail devialeLl froiu fact in the con- 
CL'pLioii of his leailing character, he has more than 
conipensiited for such an exercise of Ihietieal pri- 

I’d^giLi liriit't'iuliiii ]i\m l‘hUijijn a<lrcrsr!\fnrhni(p 

i/a.'i rrO/.s — Flurvnt. vi. apud RIuriiL. .xx. C-.'i 1 ) Anil 

Vi rLfturuin jnurrs j)i rt(riics u jiroUiiisns, i ih. arH-) — Uilliu-n, iii 

1 1‘L'uiiiiliiig lii^> lust i-iiin]iuigii, stutL's tliut he wa-. Iieliev^i'il tn va / 'J 
ir(fnj) iiniintlcv on Fhilippo upo-nni jtra bins'^v, 11'.'. j 
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viletj^r, by the bold, masterly, and correct portrait 
uliieb ]je lias]daceLl before our eyes of tbe miseries 
endured by Italy during tlie existence of tbe Con- 
doitkri. It would indeed be didicult to select any 
]iassa^e from the whole range of Poetry in which 
Truth is more eloselv intertwdneil willi Imagina- 
tion, than in that magnificent Chorus by which 
Manzoni has concluded tbe IP'‘W\ct of II Conte 

•JJI CaRMA GNUOLA*. 


* S' ulU' u (hfitra u7io squillo di trovihti, yc. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

V UL)M A.l). 1432 TO A.U. 1150- 

Peace [tf Ferrara — Rash enterprise and death of Rlarsiliu da Car- 
rara — War rcnL-\vcil with hlilaii — Origin of the Family of Sforzti 
— "i'reachery of the Duke of IMuntoa — Biilliant retreat uf (.atlii 
l^felaia — Frante.seo yfurin assumes tiie command of the Venetian 
Army — Siege of Jlreseia — Transport of a llulilla overlaml to Ihe 
Layo ili Gill da— Battle of Teniiu — Singular escape of I’lCLiniiio 
— Siurza rejects overtures from the lJuke of l\Iilan — Sforza sur- 
roiiiided at Martenengo — Terms unexpectedly ntrereil by the Duke 
of Milan — Peace of Cajiriana — Alarriage of Sforza with the Prin- 
cess Jlianca — Death of Filijipo-Miiria Visconti — His character — 
l\Iilaii tlec'iires lier-^elf a free Republic — Engages Sforza as her 
Gcjieial — B.itllc of (hiravaggio — Noble forbearance of Sforza — 
He nukes Peace willi Venice — Treachery of the VcMietians— 
SI Luza blockades Milan — Its suirender — He assumes Die Ducal 
Cruu iJ. 


DOGE. 

FuANCEsL’D Eoscahi. 


iTiiiN twelve niontlis from tlic exccuLioii of Cui- 
ma^iiLiola, the War Avitli Milan, whieli had lau- 
^uislietl through another cainjiaign, was ^ernii- 
nated by a Peace so framed as to leave amjjle 
grounds l or a renewal of hostilities, whenever eillTer 
parly had sulhciently profited by its breathing time. 
Even tluring the short interval of apjjarent lii end- 
ship which succeeded, Filippo-Mavia found occa- 
sion to embarrass Venice ; and he indueetl the 
last survivor of tlie ill-fated Lords uf l\i(liia to 
make a fruitless attempt for the recovery of his 
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|)atrimGnv, l)v false promises of assistance from 
hinist'lf, anti by cijually false rej)r(;seniatit)ns of a 
powerful armaini'nt to l)e furnislietl in liis b(‘lialf by 
tbe Veronese anti Vicentines. During' thirty years, 
Marsilio, tlu* only remainiiiij;' st)n of JVaneeseo da 
G'nirraii, bail escaped tbe conseijuences of bis 
proscription bv Venice, in trani]uil and contented 
exile; aotl be was now allured from tlie safe asy- 
lum wbicb (Jta’inany bail alforded Ijim, to be sacri- 
ficed as a victim to tbe inlrijrues of tbe Duke of 
Milan. Enct)urai2ivl by an assurance that ins jiar- 
tisans within bis ancient (’a])ital waited but for bis 
appearance to ])roclaim Inm tbeir Sovereipi, be 
set out on this rash and bazartlous enter|)rise, dis- 
guised as a merebant, anil acconijianied by no more 
than ten followers. While on bis route tbrou^di 
tbe mountains of Verona, be was denounced to tbe 
Gouneil of X., arrested by tbeir a^nmts, and con- 
veyed to Ibulua. Tbenee, having lirst been ex- 
hibited in chains to tbe pojudar j^oize, tliroiiyli tbe 
most o])cn pans of ibc C’lty, in order tliat Ins jicr- 
soii nii^dit be lyllv recojxnized, be was transferred, 
to \ enice. No conijiassion nas likely to await 
him in the sbiu^bter-bouse of bis l ather and bis 
Brothers, and, after an examination uf four hours 
111 the C'bainber of I’orture, be was adjudged to 
tbe scalfold. 

The confessions of that unbapjiy Jbdnee and of 
Ids coinpuiiions in inislorLune so clearly evinced 
tbe pcrlidy of jMlipjio-Maria, ibai \V ar, as a 
necessary result, was sjieedily declared a^^ainst 
liiin : and the Siirnory, anxious to en^apfc in tbeir 
service the most consummate niijilarv talent ol tbe 
lime, ulicred ibc command of tbeir luany to Fran- 
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CTsco Sforzii. Of that ^rrat man vvc have liitlierto 
&])uk n only as of a Ijrave and successful Con- 
duftien^ ,■ hut the distinguished character vvhicii he 
assumed in the complicated e^•ents upon which we 
an' about to ent(‘r, anil the hiyh elevation to which 
111' ultiniiitelv won his way as the luunder uLa ra^ 
of 1 Vinces, diunaiul a lai'j^er notice both of his 
orii^in and his jiro^ress. JJ is lather, Chacoinuzio 
d’ Atlenduli, was born at C'otiunola, a petty town' 
of Uouia^na, between Iniolo and Faenza, of a fa- 
mily w'hitli lias been traced tuthe luiyal blood of 
Dacia: and the Emperor Eobert is saiil to have 
acknowled^^ed the line of those Princes in the 
person of (diaconmzio, at the same time at which, 
in ri'wanl for his distinguished coura^m, he 
gave him an honourable augmentation of his 
armorial bearings, and placed the Orange-branch 
of the AUenduli in the left ])aw of a Lion, ele- 
vating his right in an attitude of menace*. 
Mhelher this I'aniily |»rescrved its opulence is 
doubted ; but that Agriculture was its chief em- 
plovinent, during the early years gf Giacomuzio’s 
life, is ascertained by a trailition preserved and 
lumlly chiTished hv hi.'i deseeiidants in their sub- 
seipieiit great prosjierity. Giaconiuzio, they said, 
even in his buyliood, felt a strong passion for 
arms, and, uearieil by the daily and innaried toils 
of husbandry to ivhich he was condemned, he 
secretly resolved to ahandon them for the pro- 
fession which he coveted. VV bile meilitating on 
his future jiursuits and chances, the impatient hoy 
caught uj) a mattock with which he hail been 
digging, and threw it into an oak-tree hard by ; 

• Lanrerit, IJoiiiiiLOiitrii, yl^inal. MuriU. xxi. Is. 
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rv niembering-, as Paulus Jovius, (frum whom Ave 
;lLTivii these particulars, but who docs not :i])}jear 
Lo attach much credit to tliein,) would persuadi' us, 
iljat llie Oak was consecrated to tlie God of War, 
and therefore was well fitted to afl’ord a martial 
;r-u|i;ur^.. If the mattock should fall to the ground, 
Giacoinuzio determined to continue his rustic 
labours ; if it should lodge in the hranches, he 
would forthwith become a soldier. It lodged, as 
lie doubtless wished and took good care that it 
Bhould do ; and, ahbough no more than twelve 
years of age at the time of this divination, the 
young adventurer, easily satishing himself that 
he was now under the special guidance of Pro- 
vidence, (juiLled his fatbor’s house clandestinely, 
with the intention of (mgaging himself to Alberic 
di Parbiano, the chief leader of Cunduttieri aMbe 
lime. ‘ d’o that mattock of Giacoinuzio,’ said 
his grandson, when displaying the magnificence of 
his Pahue to the Historian, ' do I owe all tliese 
tri'asures^.’ On his way to Alberic’s quarters, the 
\ niiLh was forcibly detained by a soldier belonging 
to the Commandant of Lbe Pajial Chivalry, from 
wbich oilicer be received instruelions during four 
vearst. Passing then to the service of C'ount 
Alberic, be entered in the very lowest grade, and 
odiciated as gruoiii and horseboy^ to the camp : 


• We (five this story ns we find Jt in the Vita Ma^ni Sfortice, 
c. 2, by Taulus J ovius. It is tulil willi :i slight vuriuliun, for wliiuh 
we hiive npL been able to liuee equally guoil uuLliorily, both by 
de Sisinondi and Daru. 
t B Diiin conLrius, 39, 

J ivij’ft — sarcovutnno. Benvenuto di Sail Georgia, Hist, 
fer) ati, apud JUurut. xxiii, 7 15. 
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vet, ev('n vvliil(' en^ii^ed in those mefin employ- 
ments, his hii^h spirit mnl ^reat hotlilv stven^^tli 
Avon distinction amonir Ids comrade*^, from whom 
he frerpiently obtained by violence more than his 
share of booty. Jn a srpiabblc upon one of those 
occasions, appeal was made to the Conmiandt^ 
himself, who vlecidcd a^^ainst Atlendulo, and, to 
his siir])rise, was met bv a bold remonstrance. 
‘ Ey mv troili,’ replied f’oimt Alberic, not dis- 
pleased with the freedom of the answer, ‘ this hoy, 
by and by, will not s])are ourselves. As you fjain 
every thing l)y Jorvi\ for the future you must be 
ealbnl Sforza,'* d'lie name, bestowed in jest, 
su])erseflefl tlint of bis Family, and is the one by 
wliicli botii himself and bis ])osterjly are known in 
IJ istorv^. 

It is not our purpose to follow the elder Sforza 
minutely in his brilliant career. The fortiimcs of 
a Condottierc tlepended hii’gely upon his personal 
valour, and, with that (piality, as well as with an 
active and penetrating intellect, the Peasant of 
Colienola was eminently gifted. .In the service 
of Naj)les, lie aerjuired not oidy reputation, hut 
wealth and substantial ])uvver ; and not long 
before liis death he was invested with tlie high 
flignity of Grand C’onsLahle of that Kingdom, 
ranked as a feudatory Lord by the possession of 
rich P’iefs both in the patrimony of 8t. Pl4ct anil 
of Sienna, and Avas created Count of his native 
village by Pope John XXI 1 1., as a compensation 
for a debt of 14,000 ducats. The Free ILinds 
also which lie headed were distinguished from 


• Buiiiiicontriua, 5t 
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otlicrs of their class, not less liy tlieir slric) iiis- 
cij)line tlian by Uieir imlimitcvl (levcjtiDu to he 
Cliief wlio had raised and inainlained llicni. d'f ry 
were hound to him, partly, hy indi\iflnal allat ii- 
ment, vvliieh he took sedulous ])ains to cullivale hy 
a^riabilTry, attention to their wants, anrl jj -ii i‘*-oiy 
larij^esses ; and, ])arLlv, hy the s])iril of (dansioj), 
if vvc may so say, with wIhlIi the nnnierou^ re- 
lations anti connexions whom he had eiilisttal in 
liis ranks were deeply inihued. The air^randise- 
ment of their (TmcMal was tin* main ohject of 
desire amon^ these faithful adherents, anti, with 
such followers at his command, scarcely anv 
enterjirise ajipearcd too darinc^ for the ambition of 
their leader. lint the jealousy of a rival ailven- 
turer, llraccio di Montone, retanleil the ^reat 
projects which Sforza had, no doubt, louj^; medi- 
tated ; and an nutimely dt'atli, before tlu'y were 
matured, left tbeir compleiion to bi' acliitwtal by 
his etpially brave and still niori' lorlnnale son. 
The eltb‘r Sforza was drowneil, while crossijitr 
the Pescara, ir an unavailing alLiunpl to rescue 
one of Ins J^aii-es from a similar falte Moveil l»y 
the erics of the iinba])]»y youth, lie lurnetl bis 
liorse from a ford into ib'C]) \va(er, wlieie tlu^ 
animal lost bis fooLinyr, and, luivin^ thrown his 
ritler, ^^ained the land. Sforza himself, unable to 
swim iTum the op])ressive weight of bis armour, 
and too far from the bank to reetdve assistance, 
sank bent'atb the llootl. Twice lie rose to the 
surface, clasping bis ^anntleted hands as 
in di\s])air, and was them sw ept aweiy by the 
torrent, and disaj)peared Jor cn er. 


A. D. 

1421. 
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Frivnf csc ‘0 Storza, at tlic* time of tliat calamity, 
i ii . 11 ) 1 , vet altaineil liis four and twentieth 
^ in, lint lie had already shown imicli pro/' 
mise of threat future eminence. lie was the 
eldest, and, althouL;li illegitimate, tlu' favourite 
sun of his lather; who ilili^enilv trailed hifn 
to military exercises hy his own side, and 
sa^v liini, in iiis iirsL es?-ay of arms, yove 
jiroois ul valour which minht have done 
credo ('ven to a veteran Captain. J>oon 
afterwards, he espouseil wie of the richest 
widovvs in Italy, Polissena Pulla, a tlaii^hter of 
the C'ount of MontalU), who hroui^ht that town 
and other larc'e jiossessions in CaJahria as her 
ilowt'i*. The three precepts whieh the youthful 
Pritlec^rooin received Ironi his lather, \\hen he 
ijuitLed the paternal roof to lailer upon his own 
JiOrdshijis, were 1st, To treat his vassals with 
irenlh’uess ; 2ndly, Never to strike a domestics 
f)r, if he did si>, imniediatcd\ afterw arils to ilisniisa 
liiin ; and lastly, almost as if with some foresight 
of the destinv which awaited hi,niself, never to 
mount a rivstive liorse. and on all occasions to 
look ])arlu'ularlv to hi.; shoes ; ‘ from casting" 

whu li,’ saul the e\|)erienced Soldier, ^ I liave. more 
than once been sorely perilleil in the lield'^h’ 

Ni) situation could reipiiie greater jironiptitiide 
and souniler jndgmeiiL than that in which 
Sforza stood at the iihimenl ol his lather’s death. 
Id is free troops were not only the most important 
portion of his heritage, but they were, indeed, its 
sole guarantee ; fur through them alone couhl lie 


• Taulus ut (-■. 77. 


Ronmrunlriua; ut iii/p. IOC 
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hope to prevent the resumption of the Fiefs held 
under the Neapolitan Crown, by the Court which 
*liad bestowed them far more in expectation of 
future services than as a reward for the past. Yet 
the charm which bound together and restrained 
the fierce, rude, and licentious spirits composing 
his army vvas broken and dissolved with the last 
breath of his deceased father; and indeed, not 
long before the elder Sforza’s death, some svmjitoms 
of disatfection from the son had been jilainly mani- 
fested. With consiEumate skill, however, Fran- 
cesco not only assumed the chief commanrl, 
although he was the youngest leader in the banil, 
but he continued to retain the obedience and to 
preserve the discipline of his followers, by em- 
ploying them in iinremitted service; till he had 
secured their willing allections, and established 
himself in as uncontrolled a mastery as that which 
had been possessed by his father. Tims strength- 
ened, he commanded the favour of Naples ; and, 
having received full confirmation in bis Lordships, 
he jiassed, as have already seen, with so much 
distinction to himself and so much advantage to 
the Prince who engaged him, into the service of 
Milan. The support of Filipi)o-Maria 
„ enabled him, at the close of the last war 
with Venice, to wrest the March of Ancona, 
bvAu.’ak; of arms, from Eugenius IV. ; and the 
subsequent necessities of that Pontiff yielded to 
him a recognition of his doubtful rights, togrpther 
with the title of Marquis and the additional high 
dignity of Gonfalonitre of the Church. Eugenius, 
it is true, afterw^ards regretted this surrender, and 
endeavoured to recover his dominion by the as- 
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sassination of its new Sovereifrn ; but a seasoualile 
disclosure of llie [)lot, on the night before its 
intended execution, reserved Sforza for yet greater 
acquisitions. ]Jis ultimate views bad long been di- 
rected to the tbrone of Milan ; a brilliant object 
wliich might probably be attained, could be, no*v 
a widower, win the hand of Bianca, the illcgitiniate 
daughter of Filipjm-Maria, who was without male 
issue. Those nuptials were indeed promised him 
by Visconti; but that astute ami wily Prince was 
too fully acquainted with live value of the im- 
portant ])rize which he had to bestow, not to make 
It available in every new political inirigue ; and 
each aspirant who could assist any favourite project 
of the moment, during that moment received his 
turn of assurance tliat Bianca should be his 
reward. The ])olicy of Sforza, therefore, wdio was 
intimately acquainted with the dissimulation, the 
])erfidv, and the inconstant temjier of b'ilijipo- 
Maria, and who perceived that fear alone euuld 
obtain the fulfilment of this long-jiromised anrl 
])erpetually eludeil alliance, was to.vender himself 
necessary to his present master’s ambition ; and, 
accoidinglv, on the renewal of the AV ar 
hetw^een Visconti and Florence, he engaged 
in the service of the latter; acutely deter- 
mining in his own mind that the consent of Jiis 
expected I'ather-m-law was more likidv to '^:^e\- 
lorted by compulsion than to flow^ vulunLarily from 
gratitude. In the following year, when 
\ enice became a jiartner in the War, she 
sought Sforza, as has been already stated, 
for her commander, and, on his refusal, she 
entrusted her army to Gian-Franceseo di Gunzaga 

VOL. II. E 
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of Mantua, by whom she was foully betrayed and 
abandoned. 

From a coldness wbicb ensued between the two 
Bepublics, ])artly on account of their common 
desire for the same General, Florence made a 
snort separate Peace ; and Sforza, wisely j)ersist- 
in^ in his former course of action, was no 
Hsl? sooner diseni»a^ed than he embraced the 
oflers of the Si^norv. On the formation 
of a new Leap^ue apainst Milan, in which Pome, 
Florence and GeiK>a united with Venice, the 
powers of Sforza were very largely increased, and 
the chief command of the confederate armies was 
intrusted to his hand. The two greatest masters 
of llie Art of War whom tliat time jiroduced, and 
who had fre(juently fought as comrades under 
the same banner, were now arrayed against 
each other; and the memorable struggle which 
ensued l)etween Sforza and Nicolo Piccinino, 
who hearled the Milanese army, forms a S]jlen- 
didjjortion of Miliiiiry IJislorv; from whicli how- 
ever it does ,iioL accoril with our ])l:iu to sel»ot 
more than a very lew of the most striking incidents. 

During the jireceding year, in whitdi \ cnice 
had been engaged single-handed, Brescia, 
nVh ‘ which she garrisoned, was the great object 
()!' cont('ntii)n. In the outset ol' the cam- 
pai^T^, ChitLa Mclata, wlio commandtul the Vene- 
liau army, had distinguished himsell hv a retn-at, 
not cxceedefl in skill by the most l)rilliauL ma- 
iia'uvre on recorrl. "J'hc Ireaidierous ilesiTlion of 
the Duke of Mantua, who, quitting his first allies, 
transferreMl his whule force to the MiJanesf* ser\ice, 
inlercepLcd the communications ul Gatta Melata 
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witli the Venetian States, anti placed him hetwecn 
two hostile armies. Compelled therefore to give 
way, and unable, from want of boats, to cross the 
Lago di Garda, which alforded the most i)bviou3 
passage, he boldly resolved to make its circuit, 
and to penetrate to the Veronese through tli^ 
mountains of Tyrol. That diliicult and intricate 
march, over more than forty leagues of an unex- 
plored district, was commenced at the beginning' 
of winter ; and his army, ill-equipped and scan- 
tily provisioned, had to force.its way through an 
almost impracticable country, over snows, torrents, 
precijjices and glaciers; in constant apprehension 
of pursuit by the suj)erior force before w hich it w as 
retiring, and daily exposed to harassing attacks 
from the native mountaineers, jealous of their vio- 
latinl neutrality. Even when almost the last 
defiles were passed, more than one engagement 
was to be Iduglit with the Mantuan troo])s, before 
the Venetians could descend into the jilains of 
V^eroiia; hut the intervening heights were carried 
aw’oril in hand, and nieriteil vengeance was 
wreaked on the perfidious Cionzaga, by a wi^e 
ravage of his territories. Ticcinino, dissatished 
with the opposition |)resented by his new' ally to 
an enem) whom he had considered beset with 
inextricable toils, spoke with bitter sarcasm oT the 
])uny eH'orts of tlie Duke of Mantua, ar f SJL- 
claimed, alluding sjiortively to Gatta Mehita's 
name, ‘ 13y St. Antony ! this Cat has shown him- 
self far w iser than the Mouse !^’ 

Gjitta Melata, thus disengaged, turned imme- 

* ' l‘rr lo di Sant 'Antonio, n' hn saputo pin la Gatta che H 

Sorcio '. — S olilu , JjL apud Mumtun, xxi. 7'JO. 
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diately lo the relief of ihc City of Brescia, wliicli 
lieliatl been compelled to abandon to its fate; and 
whose little garrison, not amounting to one tlion- 
sand regular soldiers, had been invested, For more 
than two inontlis, by twenty thousand men under 
Piccinino. The Mdanese batteries were mounted 
with artillery of similar huge calibre to those 
monsters which wo have had occasion to ilescrihc 
more than once before ; and fifteen of their gigan- 
tic bombards dischariied stones of the enormous 
weight of three hundred jiounds. Tlie defence was 
intrusted lo lhePerf(.9^d, l^raneesco Barharo, one of 
the most disLinguished personages of his time 
both in Arts and Arms. Besides the great aetiuns 
recorded of him hy Soldo, himself an eye-witness 
of most of them, tliere is left to us a Co?/i??icn(arT/ 
upon this Siege by Evangelista Manclmus ; ^^llo 
writes indeed with inflation when he compares 
liis hero to Orj)heus, Argus, and Briarens, but 
who at the same time adduces numerous instances 
both of magnanimity and wisdom which amjdy 
justify the utp^ost extent of Ins more sober pane- 
gyric. More than once did Barbaro, when in 
the extremity of distress, rc'ject with horror and 
indignation, jirojecLs submitted lo him fur the 
assassination of Piecinino. Often when tlic s]jirits 
of the inbabitants apj)t‘ared to drqo]), be revived 
th‘eit*%‘:ouragc by spreading reports that safety was 
to be obtained no otherwise than by jicrsevering 
resistance, since the enemy bad resolved not to 
admit of terms, and bad jiroclaiuied a w ar of exter- 
mination, w'itliout ])ity either fur sex or age. J]y 
night, he fi.xed in jiarts of the external walls, 
arrows to which were fastened billets, adilres&ed 
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to tlic. chief Citizens, and purporting to be written 
by friends witiiout. Good care v^as taken that 
these despatches should be found in the morning, 
and tliat tliey should contain sncdi tidings and advice 
as best suited the views of Barham. After dex- 
terously pacifying the feuds by which conflicting 
factions distracted the City, he succeeded in rous- 
ing the inhabitants to supjily the want of regular 
troops, and in arraying the whole pt)j)ulation 
against the enemy. Burghers, Artizans, Monks, 
Priests, Ladies of high rarfk and tlieir liand- 
inaiilens, young and old, every class and condition, 
performed garrison duty without a murniur. ‘ 
worked within,’ says Soldo, ‘ while the foe worked 
without and, to the astonishment of the besiegers, 
wlienever a line of rampart fell shattered by tlieir 
bonibiirdment, fresh defences, raised by the inde- 
fatigable toil of hands unused to war, appeared 
heliinil, and forbade their entrance. Among the 
women, a heroine of gentle birth, named Brayda, 
is cs})ccially noticed ; her comrades of the same 
sex were dislrihuLed in battalions, WMistered at tlie 
sound of the drum, and were greatly useful in 
carrying baskets of earth hy torchlight, to frame 
these secondary works. But tlic Plague, which 
liad comnienct‘d its ravages before the appi;oach 
of tin* enemy, now^ spread far more widely tlian, at 
first ; and it was attended hy Scarcity, tliu usual 
accompaniment of a long siege; so that, in the 
simple words of Soldo, who partook of the mise- 
ries which he records, ‘ the dearth was strong, the 
])esLilence was stronger; and it seems to me that 
the Citizens could not but desire to die, so evil 
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was llipir condition*,’ Not more tlian two tlinii- 
Band men remained fit for service, and scarcidy 
eight hundred oF tliose could be supjilied with arms : 
yet two tliirds of this little haml wattdied nightly 
on the walls, c'lnd, not content with repulsing 
Ijourly assaults, they had the almost ineredihle 
daring to hazard frequent sorties. On one occa- 
sion, when a strirming ]iartv had received orders 
to advance, it was deterred hy th(' air of confiihmt 
security with whitdi the garrison awaited it. The 
two hoslde division,'^ stood under arms, gazing at 
each other for more than six hours, till the Eres- 
cians, iusidting llu* backwardness of their enemy, 
danced on the ranqiarls to the music of their fifes 
and trum])(‘Ls. Tlie Milanese at length rctircfl 
within their lines, and th(‘ hrave garrison, seizing 
that Favouralile moment, rushed down unexpect- 
edly, and put niauv to the, sword, with small loss 
to themsidves; ‘ The slain were numerous,’ writes 
one of the comhatants, in a TaUter to the lirotlrm 
of the Doge Foscari, ‘ hecausc we had little incli- 
nation for ])ri.^onerst.’ J5iU,h that corres])ondent 
and Soldo S])eak with infinite glee, and almost in 
the same words, of a fortunate disrharge made hy 
one of their great pieces of orflnanef*, nodra 
BrO}izi)ia gro\,?r/.) No fewer than lliree hundred 
m;,m^a uumher whieh, in s])ite of this concurrent 
testimony, must he rejected as an (exaggeration) 
perislied l)y the fatal bullet; and the enenng stu))i- 
fied at the sight of the numerous limbs, each of 
which is sjiccifically described, /lying through 
tlie air in horrible commixture, hastily gave 
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Avay. ‘ There you have seen many lielmets 

crovvnerl with waving ])liinies, and filled with 
ahnust li\dn^ heads, forcerl with irresistiWe vio- 
lence hevond a very distant jjart of the walls*.’ 

The besie;iers, ncvertlieless, ata'iire under tlie 
proteetion of their field-works, every day jiressud 
their approaches nearer; their lines alreatly reached 
the ditch which tliey hail drained ; more than 
a single breach (‘xposed the naked L'ltv ; anti niinea 
jKmelraLed into its verv centre. Oni' assault 
w’ould have succeeded, but fo» the accidental fall of 
a shattered curtain outwarils instead of inwanls ; 
the besiegers had taken the unavailing- precau- 
tion 0^' shorin^r up the exterior, and if the hii^re 
masses of stone hatl ^iven way in an opposite 
direction, thev would have chokeil the inner ditch, 
and bridged it with a causeway for their passage. 
That combat, which began at dawn aiul ter- 
minated only at sunsc't, w:is renewed, as inurdtT- 
ously and as inelfectually, on the following morn- 
ing, It wxis then, on tlie 3 Ul1i of November, that 
the enemy descended once more ii^to the ditch and 
gained the rampart, ‘ but, i)V the grace of Goil, 
they were repulsed,’ writes Soldo, w hose words wm 
are employing ; ^ and to behold their men at arms 
with their plumed morions, tottering headlong 
from the battlements, was a great consolation. 
The air was darkened by the bombards, pie- 
toons, javelins, and stones disebarged on both 
sides. Here might you see maiiv dead corpses 
borne olf, one killed by a eannon-sbot, another by 
small arms, a third by a spear ; one half of the 
body, perhaps, carried away by the ball, the other 

* Suldi), Hll-l. 
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iu)t to be found anywhere. Hard by stood women, 
lamenting, “ 0 my son!” or “ O my husband!” 
No one felt any security that he should not be 
shattered in pieces, evm to the very ?mils of his feet.'' 

‘ On all sides women and children, and such as 
wire unarmed or could not fi^ht, flocked to the 
ramparts, bearing to every s]jot at which the 
battle was raisin with tlie most furv, bread, cheese, 
or wine to refresh their defenders*.’ The enemy 
Avas heaten l)ack on tliat day also, and on 
some others which followeil, with tlie most destruc- 
tive slaughter ; till at length, in the middle of 
Dec’eniher, Picciiiino, exhausted by tlie severity 
of his losses and dispirited bv ri'pcated failures, 
dismantletl bis batteries, burnetl his engiaes, 
and, retiring to winter-quarters, threw up some 
redoubts on the ])rincipal approaches to the town, 
and converted its siege into a blockade. 

Th e relief of these licroic citizens, still gallantly 
su])porting themselves under complicated 
Bforza’s earliest objects, 
on assiuving command, in the following 
Sj)ring: but, for that purpose, it was requisite that 
he sliould first penetrate the strong lines within 
which Piccinino remained immovably intrcnclied 
on the Atlige ; thus hazarding a general engage- 
ment at considerable disadvantage. Abandoning 
lhar|wi4^ct as almost hopeless, Sforza next thought 
of fmiling communication by the Lago di (darda. 
Ifsu])plies could once be embarked and transported 
across those waters, a small escort might convoy 
them to the neighbouring gates of Brescia, or a 
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blight effort of the garrison itself might secure 
their admittance ; for if Piccinino should inter(foate 
between the City and the Lake, he would lea|p 
unprotected the approaches which he now niaskeu. 
But in what manner was the command C>/ the 
Lake to be obtained ^ The enemy navigated it* 
with a strong flotilla, and occujiied even the 
peaceful haunts of that Sirmio which the memory 
of Catullus couhl not secure from the ravages of 
War. The Venetians, on the other hand, did not 
possess a single boat upon ite surface, and the 
inimcoliate passage to it by the Mincio was closed 
against them since the defection of the Duke of 
Mantua. 

Th esc difficulties, after many davs’ consideration, 
appeared insurmountahle to the vSenate, when 
their attention was drawn to a proposal, which, at 
first, seemed to them but as the wild fancy of an 
insane visionary. Sorbolo, a Camliole, who 
liad accurately reconnoitred the whole line of 
country whicli was to form the scene of liis 
])rojecLed operations, offered, if he wpre provided 
with ships and funils, to transport a flotilla from 
\ cnicc itself to the Lago lii Garda. Tlie astonisli- 
nicnt of the Council at this unheard-of design was 
mi.xed with pity for the madman wlio could cnti'r- 
tain it ; and they treated as devoid of reason one 
who imagined that it was within the compa;:. of 
human power to convev a naval armament more 
than 200 miles, first through a difficult, inlaml 
navigation, and then over land itself, f^orbolo, 
however, who anticipated this reception, and was 
by no means discouraged at encountering it, pin*- 
severed in his representations ; jiroduccd ain])lc 
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of the sounilnesa of liis intellect and of 
|^?milities as an Engineer; submitted the ^^ene- 
t^oiilline ol his plan to the Senators; e.\plained 
ts details, sileneett their objections, stimulated 
dieir ho)>es, and at last ohtaimul permission to 
tltemj)tlhe experiment. Six i»alle\s, two ol'them 
of the first rate, anti five and twenty barks were 
intrusted to linn ; and, vvitli that loree, lie com- 
menced ami ;ueom])lished an imterjirise which, 
althouuh suhsi'ipientlv disrci!j;arded , il not ti.n'(j^otten, 
from the want of any result admpiatc to its mag- 
nitude, inav be reckoned among tlie most stupen- 
dous triumphs of human skill, iiud assureilly is 
without jrarallel in History. The much vaunted 
O])i‘ratioii hv which Mahonu‘t 1 1, uhtainevl jiosses- 
sion of the harbour of Constantinople, was hohl and 
ingenious, hut it cannot justly he assimilated to 
that of Sorhoh). The ground whieli Alahoinut 
had to jiass is tleserihed by tobhou as ‘ uneven 
and oversprL'ad with thieki*ts,’ yet it Wiis suffi- 
ciently level to admit a broad, wooden ])lalform, 
along which, Uie vessels, rolling sinuothly and as- 
sisted by their sails, eomjdetiMl their eourse in the 
narrow comjiass of a single night Three other 
transportations of shijis over laml are mentioned 
by the same Historian ; one hv Hannibal, through 
a single street of 'rarentum, from its eitadel to the 
liarcwnir; another acknowledgedlv fabulous, across 
the easy slij) of the isthmus of C’oriiitb, by Augustus 
j^fter^he Battle of Aetium ; and a third, on the same 
fipot, by Nic’elas, a (ilreek General of the X'*' 
Century*. Gibbon adds that it is not inijiossible 
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»^Drl)olo he tli^ adviser anM arrnnt of Maho- 

met, a ronjeeture in whieli he has been preeeded 
by the cojjious and indeialiuahli* Knowles^: afllif 
as tin'll^ was a lajise of only fmiileen years he- 
tween the two transactions, siuch a supposition is 
not forl)idflen by anachronism. 

The flotilla, having sailed to the inouth of tlie 
Adii:p, was towaal, against its current, to a spot 
about eiulit hMiTues below Hoveriulo, |)rohahlv that 
at ^vlli[dl the little str(*am L'onieraso discharges 
itsidf into (he larger river. From that position to 
Torholo, tlie neari‘st ](Ort on the North Fasten! 
extreiiiitv of (h(‘ Fa^o) di (oirda, is a rlistanee in 
a straight liiuk of nearlv fiflv miles. Sonimvliat 
more than half wayis a small Laki' calleil hv the 
contemjiorarv writ ws SanL’.\mlrea, and now 
known as the lia^o di Loppio. To that Lake, 
alonij^ a tract which is for the most jiart level, tlie 
smaller vessids wi'rc transported on earriaLWVs, and 
llie nalhws, havin'^’- hc'en mounteil on rolhu'S, wero 
draep^ed hy ^le joint lahour of men and oxen ; 
about tliree hnnflreil of the lattiw llt^inu;' riMpiired 
for e.'U'li On llii' oppositi' l)ank rose Ikmerla, 

a part of tlTc loftv and preeipitous momiUiin-ran^rp 
of Haklo, steimninir the waters over which it hun^^ 
with an impregnable raitn)art, and ]»rL‘sentin;2:- hut 
a single narrow o])enin^, formed hy the sleinler 

Bui ikluirill, in lii.s il/nO-riu/v for n llistury uf the Wnltiihyx, niL'ii- 
tiuns 'll luihl iifftT m,uU' by an Eiifrli'^luTiaii, in IHl.l, tu .M uliainiiunl 
Aly, BaLlui nf K^^yiit. lie projiiiseil It) uDiivey ii from 

Alexandria to Cairo by water, anil llieiiee iutoss llie Desert to 
Suez, a ilislaiiL'e ul al^uuL ei^llty miles. ' He seeineil eiiiiliLlent that 
llie uiulertakiiig ivas pnii lieable, but Ills ]irLtjeet ileviateil tui» iiiutli 
fi Dm the UN mil nuiLiiie of things to be udniited hy the Turl.'.’ .Hi-'- 
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t]ircad of a winter torrent. J3y the slow toil of 
ifiany thousand peasants collected from the neigli- 
bourhood, the base of that hard rock was lovidled, 
the trees wliich choked the bed of the almost 
headlong stream W'ere felled, and its channel was 
sufficiently enlarged to admit the breadth of a 
galley; meanwhile the fragments of stone and 
the tranks and boughs of the trees which had fallen 
beneath tlie axe were employed to found a rude 
causeway, the surface of whicdi was covered witli 
eartli ; and up this "abrupt and tortuous passage, 
extending for mure tlian a mile, llie slii})s were 
painfully furcetl by levers, pulleys and windlasses, 
to the summit of the mountain, whi^h is described 
as difficult of ascent at all times even to a liglitly 
clad and unarmed traveller. Sabellico, who visited 
the s])ot, about fifty years afterwards, when assured 
that it was the line of lliis marcli, vievved it with 
astonishment and incredulity ; nor was liis unbe- 
lief removed till the guides pointed to manifest 
traces, and sliewcd a deej) rut worn into the rock, 
an eternal incrtument, as it were, of the mighty 
work of Sorbolu 

A small portion of table-land which crowned 
the mountain’s head was sjieedily crossed, and, at 
its extreme voige, the wislied-fur Lake was de- 
cried. JJut here fresh and still greater difficulties 
than 'had hitherto been encountered were to be 
overcome ; for the rock, for about hall a mile, waa 
almost Bcarjieil, thickly wooded, and untracked even 
by the slippery jiatlis of a liuntm nr a goatherd. 
It seemed as if on such a sjiot the flotilla must be 
destined to certain destruction : but the trees were 
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a^^ain fcllecl, and the pickaxe liewed out a shelving- 
course, dislodging huge masses of granite which, 
as they thundered below, contributed to diminish 
the tearful height. After a few days’ preparation, 
the shijts, harnessed, if we may so say, to])owerful 
machinery, and obedient to tlie huge tackling b}t 
which they were rcstrainetl, glided, slowly and almost 
insensibly, through a groove worn by their own 
weight, into the waters which bathed the foot of. 
the mountain. One only, it is said, of the whole 
armament was disabled in this most extraordinary 
enterprise, which occupied three months in its per- 
formance ; fifteen days of wdiich w-erc conbumctl 
in the passage over land*. 

This laboui* and ingenuitv, however, was after 
all but fruitlessly exerted ; for scarcely had the 
armaiiient crossed the Lago di (hirda when Pie- 
ciiiiiu) overwhelmed it with a su])erior force, 
frustrated every movement which Sforza attemj^ted 
in its suj)j)orL, and captured or ilestroved the 
greater number of its vessels. Thus ballled in his 
projects, irritated by disaj>pointnient, and feeling 
that his rcjiiitation demanded success for il.s niain- 
Icnaiiee, ^Sfuiza Llelcnniiu il on jicnctraling, at all 
hazards, to Prescia, now reduced to extreniitv. 
AN ant was at its height in that devoted L'itv, and 
the streets, crowded with the deatl or dying, 
ccIiucmI only to the cries of famished children, 

‘ Bread 1 Bread! for the love of (iod. Bread !’t 
Ts'o other route, however, was open to the \ ene- 
tian army than a direct countcmiarch by those 

• Wii have here eJiiefly firlluu'eil the minute narrative of Puegio 
Br.ieL'iolini, i-Vur. u]nid Miiraluri, XX. lib. vii. j). JUlb 
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jnountains over which Galta Melata liail elTected 
his skilful retreat ; and that difficult course was, 
accordingly, undertaken- But Piccinino carefully 
watched the progress of his adversary, liung upon 
liis steps, and, secure of the navigation of the 
;Lago di Garda, was able to choose at pleasure the 
most favourable moment for attack. It was on 
the 9Lh of iNovemher tliat Sforza presented him- 
self before tlie fortress of Tenna, which commands 
a narrow defile on the North-western angle ol the 
Lake ; and Piccinino, unwilling to abandon that 
important post, no longer deferreil battle. The 
Venetians, entangled on disadvantageous ground, 
fought with resolution, but with little hope of 
victorv ; till the ap])earance of a detachment from 
the garrison of Brescia on the neighbouring 
heights, whence they rolled heavy stones into the 
plain, struck the Milanese, whose rear they me- 
naced, with an ill- justified panic. Terror ran along 
their wavering lini“S till the rout became general ; 
and whole divisions, throwing away their arms, 
sought escape by flight, which, for the most jjart, 
only ex})L>seif them as a more easy ])ri‘.v to the 
])ursuiL of their enemies, l^'iceinino himself, with 
no more tlian ten coiiijtanions, luunil refuge within 
the C'aslle of Tenna ; whieh aflorded indeed safety 
for riie moment, hut, Irom its seanly garrison and 
slight Jefenees forbade ho])e ofanv continueil resist- 
ance, The Venetians, meantime, secure of their 
prisoner, disjiosed sentinels round the fortress, as 
evening fell, anil contidently awaiteil his surrender 
on the following- morning. To traverse the field 
of battle nndeteeted, anil to jiencLrale nut only 
llirougli the cordon of armed men by which the 
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fort itself was surrounrled, but, even ihrouDh the 
main Venetian army encampeil in its rear, might 
be su})])Dse[l an impossible attempt ; yet such was 
the daring enterjuise upon wliicli Piccinino unhe- 
sitatingly resolved. Ilis dirticulty was increased 
by his infirmities, for, in consequence of former* 
wounds, he was unable to walk without support, 
and no horse could he procured in his present re- 
treat. Uelying, however, on the tried fidelity of 
one of his attenilants, a German, remarkable for 
extraordinary bodily strength, lie j)laced hinnself in 
a sack half filled with rags ; and quitted his 
hiding-place, in the dead of night, borne on the 
shoulders of his trusty and vigorous guardian. 
Wlien the Venetian sentinels challenged the Ger- 
man as he crossLul the field of battle, he seemed 
and rejilied as if he were one of those Camp- 
followers whose hateful trade is to despoil the 
dearl ; asserting' that his present occupation was a 
search for booty, and his burden one ol' the slain 
who ap])eareil of suilicient value to rcjiay the 
troubh* of carriage. Under that rlii^uise jjerhaps 
not whollv without counivance — for it \\as with 
Condotti^.ri that lie was dealing, anil Piccinino 
was beloved hv all who at anv time had served 
under him — he gained a spot of safety and found 
means It) jirovule his master with a liorsf'. A’lew 
hours })hveed the lugitive beyond the reaeh ol pur- 
suit, and restonal him to his companions in arms^. 

* Tlkere are somt* variations in the ilitTerenL aLuounts of 

this L'scajK' ul' I'l Li imii u. \V l- have 1 Dllowt'd that j'iven by Platiiia, 
Hist Manf. apud Mural. XX. Hl’H anil three lines whiL'h eurrubui ate 
it in the a’oruA- diJttrs de yestis riccuiini of Laurentius Spiritu.s 
of Perut^ia. 

FcfC'^i df'utru un siicrh\) pt^r Mtoin iiiorto 
L(i iUK'tr trarr I luii jnalto nsn, 

Fortato di Lontan pet Jinu al purtu, — ii. 57 
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Ill th e fo 11 ow i n p; c am )i ai , rluri n tl i e grc ate r par t 
of which SForza continued to be successful, 
Brescia was at length permanently relieved. 
Both armies continued in pcr])etual activity; 
but to abridge the narrative of their numerous, ra-. 
■pid and inconclusive oj)erations, would he no more 
than to frame a confused and ill-assorted patch- 
work. Winter terminated the operations of the field; 
and so soon as Sfovy a retired to cantonments, he re- 
ceived full proof that he had rightls' esLiinated the 
jiolicy which he m’glil most advantageously adojit 
in his transactions with Filip])o-Maria. Although 
the arms of the Condotfivri in the service of IVJilan 
had been unfortunate, ihcy were still clamorous 
for rewaril : and, if the Duke had coin]died with 
their demands, he must havL‘ jeartitioned his do- 
minions among them. In order to ilisengane him- 
self from this raj)acily, he made secret overtures 
to Sforza, and again lield out the fjliltering lure 
of a union with liis daughter as the jirice of trea- 
chery to Venice. The situation of the Venetian 
General vva.^ ttt that moment full of jicril. The 
bad faith of the Duke of IMilan always rendered 
his ])rufl’erB suspected, and hitherto he was not 
Buflieiently distressed to find his interest in sin- 
cerity: nevertheless, allhoi-gh Sforza distinctly 
]]ercei\’ed that the hour liad not yet ariived wliieli 
was to elevate his fortunes to the lofty jiinnaelc 
he ever kejit Bteadilv in tiew; and althuiinli 
lie delL'rmined to avoid any present eoinmiltal of 
liiniself to the temjiterbv wlioin he was heset; still 
a knowledge that he had been in communieati on 
with Milan was not likely to eseape the keen and 
vigilant eye of the Venetian Signory ; and the tate 
of C’annagnuula announced the fearful coiisc- 
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^^uencEB of their awakened jealouey. In orJei 
therefore to escape the possibility of suspicion. 
Sforza employed the winter in a visit to the Capi- 
tal, where he undisguiseclly disclosed the ])roposals 
of Visconti, and was treated with that confidence 
and distinction which had been earned both by his 
loyalty and his valour. Francesco Barbaro and a 
hundred noble Brescians, his comrades, were in- 
vited at the same time to receive substantial tes- 
timonies of the gratitude of the Republic ; and the 
festivities in honour of all thr,'se illustrious gueeta 
were heightened by fresh rejoicings to celebrate 
the marriage of Giacopo Foscari, a son of the 
Doge. The customary splendour of justs and 
tournaments, "and the display of the Bucentaur 
freighted with the noblest and fairest matrona 
whom Venice could boast, funned the least gor- 
geous portion of those magnificent spectacles ; 
during which a bridge was thrown across from 
tlie Cljurch of San Sainuele to tlie Rivet di San 
Barnabd^ in order that the nuptial pomp might 
proceed on liorseback to convey ijie Bride from 
the Palace of her Father Contarini. 

This absence of Sforza from his (juarters enabled 
Picciiiino to open the campaign with con- 
siderable success ; and the parsimony of 
Venice had so far crippled her General, that 
in the middle of the ensuing summer his forces 
were altogether iiiadequate to face his opponent. 
By a series of skilful inancEUvres, however, he 
avoided any general engagement ; and, having 
gained a march upon his enemy, he sat down be- 
fore the fortress of Martenengu, which intersected 
the eoinmunicatioii hetw eeii Bergamo ami Brescia. 
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GREAT DANGER OF SFORZA. 

Btit tliat C astlc! was strongly garrisoned ; and 
PicL'inino, first extending his mucdi superior num- 
bers, and then gradually contracting their circle, 
at last completely surrounded the hostile camp, 
cut ofl its sujiplies, made retreat impossible, and 
direatened its rear if the ojierations of the Siege 
should he continued. Tlie forage and provisions 
of Sforza were already exhausted ; no convoys 
could jienetrate the lines hy which he was envi- 
roned ; day and night his troops were harassed hy 
real or false attack^ ; and, even if he should at- 
tempt, as a last iiojie, to cut his way through the 
Milanese, his own means were so feehlc when 
comjiared with the great strength of Ids enemy's 
position, that the escap!B.^|j^ any pan of his army 
was more than douhtful,^ffivery hour contributed 
to increase liis peril, ailfiBe already surrendamd 
liimseli' to the most inel^wlioLu^rehodings 
sun of his glory appearedmumPlb set in darknfee®^ 
the loss of his hands invDJwcd in it the total de- 
struction of his jiow er ; and all tliosi' long and 
fonilly clicris|ied dreams of future Sovereignty 
which h(‘ had lately deemed approaching their 
realization, were now, alas ! to be dissipated for 
ever. 

But tl le Duke of Milan liad far too much saga- 
city uot to ]jerceive that, if he completed the de- 
struction of Sforza, he should at the same time 
deprive himself of the single counterj)oise by 
which he could bo])e to balance his own refractory 
Generals ; and, paradoxical therefore as it might 
Bceni, Sforza never possessed so commanding an 
influence as at this very moment in which he 
appeared to stand on the brink of ruin. While he 
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brooded dcsponding^ly over his cheerless prospects, 
one of the most confidentiul aprents f)f Filippo- 
Maria was introduced, at niidninht, to his tent. 
After vividly pourtraying the certain danizers to 
which the Venetian army was exj)osed and th^ 
impossibility of its escape, that envoy represeuted 
also the motives which induced his master not to 
press his triumph to extremity; and he concluded 
with an unexpected ofl’er of Peace ; to obtain 
which the Duke of Milan would not only abandon 
all the con(]UCsts made by Piccinino during the 
present campaign, but would also immediately 
complete the marriage between Sforza iiinl liis 
daughter, bf'^tovving upon her as a dowry the 
territory of Cremona. There could nut now he 
any reason fur mistrusting the sincerity C)f tliis 
projiosal ; for Sforza was already in Visconti’s 
power, and it was imueces.sary to deceive him. 
Equally astonished therefore and ove.rjoN'eil, the 
Venetian General, although not intrusted with 
plenary authority, accepted the welcome condi- 
tions on his own responsibility. Tbe jirelimina- 
ries were signed at the moment ; and, on llic 
morrow, both Piccinino in the Milanese camp 
and tlie Provvcditori in tliat of the Venetians, 
received, with similar wonder although with far 
diO'erent satisfaction, the announcement that hos- 
tilities had ceased. The former, heart-stricken at 
perceiving tbe fruits of a whol« life of toil and 
peril wrested from his grasj) at the moment in 
which he felt most secure of their possession ; 
and learning the? aggrandisement of his rival when 
he most confidently anticipated his utter hurniJia- 
tiun, at first refused obedience ; and, when eoni- 
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pellorl by tlireats of coercion to fulfil his orders, 
he bitterly denounced the proverbial in latitude 
of Princes. It was now, said the veteran war- 
^□r, that he first painfully felt the overwhelming 
^lirden of old age. He liad wasted his best years, 
Lail endured loss of health and vigour, and had 
become infirm from wounds, in the service of a 
jnasLer who, at the close of a life devoted to the 
advancement of his interests, deemed him un- 
worthy of admission to his Councils ; and be- 
stowed the very Pi't)vinces, which liimself had so 
often either defended or conquered, upon that 
enemy from whom tliey had been cither shielded 
or regained. 

Vet in spite of these just reproaches, which 
Piccinino uttered against Visconti, he consented 
to an interview with Sforza, and the two great 
Generals met with a])parent confidence cor- 
diality. The small suite which accompanieathem 
was unarmed, and each expressed and probably 
felt for the other jirofound sentiments of esteem. 
Their camps’ vvere no longer separated, and in 
their union they exhibited a scene of unbounded 
festivity. Meantime, the decided step which Sforza 
had taken was notified and approved at Ve- 
nice. Perhaps, he might not be wholly without 
misgiving as to the judgment which would be 
passed upon it by his employers. But the Sig- 
nory loudly applauded his prompt exercise of dis- 
cretion ; their Plenipotentiaries attended a Con- 
gress at Capriana, whence the Peace there con- 
cluded derived its name; and when Sforza had 
received the hand of his youthful Bride, who is 
described to have possessed rare beauty joined 
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to yet rarer talents, he was invited, together with 
the Pri ncess, to the Venetian Capital, where they 
were entertained with unwonted magnificence. 

The few remaining years of the Duke of Mi- 
lan’s life continued to be agitated by iiia former ever- 
fluctuating policy. At one moment in alliance*, 
at tlie next engaged in war wbth Sforza ; now 
provoking Venice by hasty infractions of the 
Treaty of Capriana, and then as unexpectedly 
negotiating with her; this subtle, restless, in- 
triguing and unhappy Prince, remained uiiclianged 
on liis very deatli-bed, dissembled to the public 
eye the malady by which he w^as oppressed, and 
expired before any one, except his Physicians, 
suspected liis danger or even hi3 disorder. 

Tlie personal habits of this last Duke of 
llie llouse of Visconti liave been drawn, Aug.V. 
with singular minuteness, by one accu- 
rately ijualified for tlie task, Pietro Candido De- 
cembriu^, a son of the private Secretary of Gio- 
vanni Gulcazzo, and who himself filled niorc than 
one high oflice in the Court oj Pilipjio-Maria. 
The character which he has described jaeseiits an 
odious mixture of cunning, superstition and cow- 
ardice ; paralleled, in many instances, by one 
wliose biography has been almost as closely re- 
corded, the detestable Louis XI of France. -.Some 
of the particulars which we give below may, per- 
haps, be considered almost unworthy even of the 
trilling pages of a Memoir-writer; but we tran- 
Bcribe them as illustrative not only of the manners 
of a remarkable individual, but in some measure 
of the general habits of his Age. 

* j4pud Murat, mx. 
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The person of Filippo -Maria was most for- 
bidding*, and extreme meagreness in youth was 
sueceeiled, as life advanced, by a more than pro- 
portionate obesity. His eyes were lar^e, fiery 
and piercing, ever wanderinnr with a restless ^lare, 
az if unable or unwilling to continue long fixed 
in repose on a single object. From weakness in 
his legs, he always employed a stick, ami, during 
his whole reign, no one ever saw him walking 
without the support of an attenflant. Although 
choice in tlie richness and fashion of his tdothes, 
he was negligent, even to nncleanliness, in the 
processes of shaving and combing. In other per- 
sons lie abhorred any splendour of attire, and 
forbade those wlio used it from approaching his 
presence: insomuch, that when, on one occasion, 
Amafleus, a Jbedmonlese Prince, connected with 
him by marriage, jiresented himself, at an au- 
dience, in a fantastic mode borrowed from the 
Fremli, and at that time verv prevalent among 
personages of distinction, the Duke of Milan 
ordered bis Fof ester to bring up some bounds 
strapjied ill those bunting' doublets which were 
worn for jiroteclion in the wihl-boar-cbase ; and 
pointed, in derision, to the leathern- girt dogs as 
fitting mates for Ids tightly ajiparelled visitor. In 
his diet he was most whimsical ; turnejjs and 
quails were among his chief luxuries ; vet, such 
was his detestation of fat, that every morsel of it 
was carefullv pared away from the latter before 
they were dressed. But the livers of all ani- 

* DeLL'inbriu doL's iiol allow the ill-ravaurnilness of his muster; 
yet it LLTtiiiiily may be deduieil fiom some of his expressionsi 
jl^Dcaa Sylvius alhrms it.in the plalnnl terms. 
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mala formed his choicest dainty, and his Cook 
was frequently summoned in the dead of nif^dit to 
kill a calf and prepare that favourite rejiast. The 
fowls destined for his table were j^enertilly plucked 
in hia presence. His chief amusements were 
field-sports, and so retentive was his memory on. 
Bubjecta connected with the kennel and the 
stable, that he could tell the breefl of a pu|)])y l)ut 
once seen*, and knew accurately the miinber of 
bridles which he ought to find in his harness- 
room. Many of his dogs were imported from 
Britain; yet however passionately fuml he might 
be both of them and of horses, to each he was a 
capricious ana, sometimes, a cruel master: thus, 
if a liound committed a fault, he would dismount 
and flog him savagely with his own hand ; if a 
horse neighed unseasonably, he woukl mutilate 
his tongue ; and if tiie pour animal champed the 
bit, he would pull out his teeth. Withindoors, he 
occasionally employed himself in reading, for all 
the Visconti cultivated Literature ; and he liatl the 
good taste to prefer Livy, Daiile, ^iiul IVtrarch to 
must other writers. Yet not a few of Lis leisure 
hours were devoted to the inspeetion, jierhaps 
to the actual mauagenieiit, of a Tuppet-sliow't, 
upon which toy lie had expended the great sum of 
I5(l0 jiieces of gold. 

Tor the most part, however, he lived in close 
seclusion ; and even his Pages umlerweftt a long 
discipline of tuition to qualify them for the morose- 
nesB and asceticism of their future master. They 

• Like the glutton of the Satirist. — 

seinel lutpt-vti littus dicebat echini. 

Id ludi genua qui ex imaginiOus depictuajit. 
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were separated from their families during two 
years, and exercised in silence and solitude under? 
fitting governors, till they became accustomed to 
the habits of the melancholy Court which they 
were about to enter. Clinging strongly to life, 
i>nd contemplating its termination with alarm, 
FilippO'Maria daily recounted to his Physicians, 
with the minutest particularity, all circumstances 
affecting his health, listened with treWihling 
anxiety to their reports in answer, and yielded 
implicit obedience even to their most frivolous 
prescriptions. All conversation which might 
bring J)eath to mind was carefully avoided in liis 
presence, and, if the discourse at any time hap- 
pened to involve any allusion to morlfility, he 
shrank from it with manifest uneasiness. Even 
when bodily infirmity increased upon him, and 
when in his latter years he was afflicted with 
almost total blindness, so unwilling was he to 
expose that defect to observation, that his attend- 
ants were instructed to warn him secretly of all 
objects or persgns near at hand, so that he might 
not inadvertently betray his want of sight. If he 
walked abroad, he ajipeared absorbed in incessant 
devotion, repeating prayers in a low voice and 
counting them on Ins fingers ; insomuch that 
Religion seemed with him not an acknowledg- 
ment of God's goodness, but a laborious propitia- 
tion of the Divine wrath ; and, whenever his daily 
sum of prayer was in any part forgotten or 
curtailed, he endeavoured to compound fur the 
omission by a proportionate excess of almsgiving, 
prompted not by charity, but by terror. His 
sleep was so uncertain and disturbed, that he 
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frequently changed his couch thrice in the course 
Of a single night, lying not in the ordinary 
manner lengthwise, but across it ; or he arose 
and paced his chamber, for many hours succes- 
sively, with some of the attendants, who always 
watched in an anle-room. If his dreams had' 
been evil, he prayed in tones scarcely audible, 
turning^at intervals, to each of the four Cardinal 
points ; and in order that the silence which he 
dreaded in his dark hours of sleeplessness might 
be broken, many night-birds were confined in the 
Palace Courts, whose screams were more gj^ateful 
to his ears than uninterrujdeil stillness. A 'belief 
in judicial Astrology was prevalent in his times, 
and he may be forgiven for addiction to a folly by 
which even the wise have been enslaved. It but 
little, therefore, surprises us to hear that he was a 
rigid f^atalist ; that during conjunction, opposition, 
BBxtile, square and trine, he shut himself up in his 
Cabinet, and denied audience even to his Ministers ; 
that he struck a golden medal, impressed with 
planetary characters, as a talisman,qgaii)st light- 
ning ; that he raised a double wall in his bed- 
chamber to protect himself from thunder; and 
that, during storms, he fell prostrate in a remote 
corner before an Image of Sta. Barbara. In those 
points he but shared the superstitions common to 
hie Age ; but we regard with equal astonishment, 
contempt, and pity, a Prince who thought it un- 
lucky if he fastened liis right shoe on his left foot; 
who on Friday dreadetl the encounter of persons 
who were unshorn, and forbore on the same day 
from handling any bird, especially a quail ; who 
would not mount a horse on the Feast of John the 
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Bnptist, nor wear any suit but green on the 1st of 
May ; and who refused to eat on one oceasion, titt 
the dishes had been removed and replaced, be- 
cause the Sewer, while decking the table, had 
unwittingly ajiproached it with the wrong foot 
'foremost. Such, however, were a few of the 
anilities recorded of one who has been esteemed 
the most ])oliLic Sovereign of his time ; and who, 
if the wisdom of Kings is to be graduated by no 
other scale than that of the mastery which they 
attain of simulation and dissimulation, abundantly 
merit^id the unenviable distinction which he 
coveted and enjoved. 

Although Filippo-Maria died without legitimate 
issue, he claimed a right to berjueMli his do- 
minions by Will, and four of those Instruments 
were ])roduced on his demise. The first two 
named distant relatives, a third recognised the Prin- 
cess Bianca as sole legatee, and in the last, signed 
not many days before his death, at the very mo- 
ment at which lie affected a renewal of con- 
fidential inter^eourse with Sforza, he disinherited 
his daughter, and appointed as his successor 
Alfonso King of Naples. But the Milanese were 
ill inclined to submit their liberties to the pleasure 
of a deceasetl master; and although two parties 
within the walls respectively advocated tlie pre- 
tensions of Sforza and Alfonso, a great majority 
of the Citizens persisted in the assertion of in- 
dependence, and Milan declared herself a free 
Republic. Sforza, reduced to his single fief of 
Cremona, exposed to the resentment of Venice 
whose alliance he had abandoned, and far too 
weak to press by arms any claim to the succession 
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of his Fiither-in-law, dexterously temporized with 
tbis new Government, and accepted the command 
of its forces. The overtures for Peace whicli the 
Milanese, on their first assertion of liberty, had 
made to Venice, were rejected by that haughty 
Stale ; and she paid dearly in the end for this 
mistaken policv upon which the future elevation of 
Sforza was mainly founded. 

In the ensuing campaign, Sforza was eminently 
successful. He took Piacenza, tlie second City 
in Lombardy, by storm ; and at Casal Maggiore 
he wholly destroyed a large Venetian flatilla. 
Tlie Bresciano, if conquered, had been stipulated 
as the price of his services, and thither accordingly 
he earnest^ wished to march immediately after 
this victory. But it was for tlieir own security, 
not fur the aggrandisement of their General, that 
the Milanese were warring, and they peremptorily 
instructed him to besiege Caravaggio, a strongly 
fortified town, in the marshes between the Adda 
and the Oglio ; which, next to Lodi, was the most 
formidable j)ossession of Venice in Uip Cremasco. 
Sforza did not yet find it seasonable to disobey, 
and he sat down before Caravaggio in an en- 
trenched camj), completely environing the town, 
and defended both by the numerous canals which 
every where intersected the neighbourhood, and 
by lines carefully thrown up in bis rear as w^ell as in 
his front. Within three days after his occupation 
of that post, he was followed by the Venetians under 
Attendolo, who pitched liis tents close at hand, 
and strengthened his camp by similar field-works. 
Daily skirmishes ensued with the cost of many 
hves on both sides, but each party was too cautious 
to hazard a general action ; nor was it till after 
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more than thirty days dilig’ently employed in form^ 
his preparations for attack, and increasing 
thosB for defence, that Sforza opened his balteries 
on Caravaggio. A breach was shortly reported 
to be practicable, but even then he was apprehen- 
sive of assaulting in the presence of a vigilant 
enemy. In the Venetian camp, much variety of 
opinion prevailed respecting future operations, 
Attendolo himself and his more experienced Offi- 
cers Calculated that the want of confidence evident 
between Sforza and the Government of Milan, 
the jealousies known to exist among the hostile 
Generals, and their daily-increasing difficulty of 
obtaifiing supplies, must ere long compel them to 
abandon their present quarters ; and tlfcefore that 
the necessity of risking a battle miglitbe avoided. 
But, on the other hand, a hotter spirit was found 
in Tiberto Brandolini, who, having penetrated to 
Sforza’s lines in disguise, felt confident that he 
had ascertained a passage by which not only 
Caravaggio might be relieved, but the besieger’s 
army itself, Mso, might he surprised and routed. 
The Senate was appealed to for decision between 
the conflicting plans, and, notwithstanding its habi- 
tual caution, it pronotinced in favour of the boldest. 

One extremity ofSforza’s camp rested on a morass 
covered with high brusliwood, which was deemed 
impassable ; but it was through that difficult tract 
that Brandolini had discovered a secure approach. 
On the 15 th of September, Attendolo, leaving 
his whole infantry and about sixteen hundred horse 
in his camp, with instructions to amuse the enemy 
by the usual show of skirmishing, entered the mo- 
rass without being discovered, at the head often 
thousand cavalry. The lime chosen was about 
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r onn, on a Sunday. Sforza, who, with hia principal 
officers, was attending Mass in a chapel of the Vir- 
gin, ^ifeear the walla of Caravaggio*, was advised 
that some movement had taken place in the ene- 
my’s camp ; and, not knowing on what (Quarter to 
expect attack, he rode forward, unarmed, to recon- 
noitre. Meantime Attendolo disengaged his troops 
from the wood, and put to flight a small patrol 
which first encountered him under Carolo Gonzaga; 
who, having received a slight sabre cut in the face, 
turned his horse at full speed, nor stopped till he 
announced at Milan a total defeat of his comrades. 
The camp, as it was thought, was now surprised 
in flank, and victory appeared certain to the^iassail- 
ants. Bu%Tiloerto, in his reconnoissance, had not 
observed a deep wet fosse, which protected it on 
the side of the morass ; and which cutting also the 
narrow platform already gained, midway between 
the wood and Caravaggio, effectually obstructed 
at tliat point the advance of the heavy-armed ca- 
valry. On the inner bank of that fosse, Sforza, 
who now penetrated Attendolo’s d^ign, collected 
his main force, and although still but half armed, 
with his cuirass hastily buckled on and without 
greaves or brassarts, he watched the moment at 
wdiicli his enemv vvould be checked by this unex- 
pected barrier. Their van was led by an officer 
well known to Sforza, Roberto Bodiense ; w^ho, 
mounted on a fiery horse and clad in glittering 
armour, looked every where around him for a pas- 
sage, and throwing a confident glance on the ranks 
opposed to him, called out witli military bluntness, 
‘ Count, you have no chance to-day of escaping 
from hot water ! ’ ‘ Trust me, Roberto,’ was Sforza’s 

• P. Juatiniwni, viii. p. 194. Sabellico, lii. p. 072. 
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answer, in a similar tone of raillery, ‘you are not 
likely to ^et away without pavin*^ your host his 
full reckoning 1’ anrl, at the word, ordering a draw- 
bridge behind the Venetians to be lowerctl, he 
directed a charge upon them so unexpectedly in 
rear, that they wavered and gave way. As he 
observed the uncertain quivering of the hostile 
lances, when the two lines first encountered, he 
recognized it as a sure sign of victory, and ex- 
claimed that the day was his own. A second bridge 
poured forth u])on their now shattered mass afresh 
column in front; till, despairing of success, they 
betook themselves to the morass, as afl'ording the 
sole cb^nce of escape. Few, however, could regain 
the firm path by which they liad advanced, and their 
pursuers allowed them to plunge into the miry 
depths, from which they were extricated only to be- 
come prisoners. Among the first who surrendered 
was their leader, Foherto Eodiense, who, in the 
vain hope of disengaging himself, and aiming- now 
at safety instead of trium))h, had dismounted and 
stripped ofl' l|is heavy armour. Sforza, leaving 
behind him the prey of which he was certain 
on his return, pressed forward to the enemy’s 
camp, forced its lines and captured the five thousand 
infantry by which it was defended. Stores, bag- 
gage, Lents and treasure, arms, horses, standards, 
and artillery, almost all the chief ollicers, and nearly 
fifteen thousand prisoners, were the fruits of this 
day's easy, although most comjilete, victory. Every 
horse-boy of tbe Milanese, it is said, returned 
opulent with pillage. Attendolo himself had the 
good fortune tcKCscape, singly, from the rout, anti he 
endeavoured to collect at iJreseia tlie scattered 
remnant of his army, now ainuuiitiiig in all but to 
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two thousand men. The prisoners, according to the 
custom of the time, and in tliis instance also from 
the difficulty which tlic coTU|uerurs found in ^uard- 
inp^ numbers almost erpial to their own, were 
stripped of their arms and accoutrements, and then 
restored to freedom. < 

Among^ his oaptives none could afford hi^lier 
gratification to Sforza than the two Venetian 
Provvcdltoi'i ; and in his treatment of one of them 
he exhibited a brilliant instance of dignified for- 
bearance, Maehiavelli, the contemporary His- 
torian, who preserves this noble trait of character, 
does not inform us whether it was Ilermolao 
Donato or Gerardo Dandolo*, who from the com- 
mencement of^iostilities had indulged in rude and 
unmeasured invectives whenever Sforza's name was 
mentioned. The ‘Bastard’ and the ‘lowborn^ 
were the terms by which he liad been used to dis- 
tinguish him, Expos(‘d by his capture to the 
merited vengeance of him whom he had thus in- 
sulted, he was led to the Count’s tent overfiowered 
with terror, and there, meanly humble in propor- 
tion to his former insolence, he bowe’d down at hi& 
feet, with tears and sujijilications for pardon. 
Sforza raised him gentlv, and, taking his hand, 
bade him be of good cheer, and apprehend no ill. 

• There ran be no iloubt from the narnitive of Pupgi d IlriicciDlinr, 
Florent. viii. np. Murat, xx. 4^4.) that It wiis Oiindulo; and 
that he liad emjjloyeLl much more than liiird worila against Sforza, 
whose life he personally sought, on one occasion, wiih great fury, 
when the Count ^v”lH einburriissed by u horse which had lieen shot 
under him at the Siege of Piacenza. Donato, il seems, after the 
battle of Caravaggio, might have escaped, but he preferred surren- 
dering himself, stating, at the same time, that if he returned to 
Venice in freedom, after so great a defeat, he knew the fate ivJiich 
he must expect from the Council of X. 
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* I wonder,’ he continued, ‘ that a person of your 
gravity and prudence sliould have falien into the 
grievous error of speaking ill of one undeserving 
evil report. As for the matters concerning 
which you have accused me, I know not what passed 
between my Father Sforza and my Mother Lucia, 
I was not present, nor had I any means of regu- 
lating the connexion, whatever it might be, which 
■ subsisted between them. On such a point, I do 
Tiot think therefore that either praise or blame can 
deservedly attach to me. But for those things 
vvliich belong to my own share, I have ever en- 
deavoured so to act as to avoid reproach, and to 
the triith of this assertion both yourself and your 
Senate are able to bear testimony. ' For the future, 
let me admonish you to be more charitable in 
speaking of others, and more cautious in your own 
affairs’*^.’ Self-restraint indeed was one of Sforza’s 
most eminent virtues: an instance of it in a much 
earlier part of his life, which his Biographer 
Simoneta has detailed at length, but which, as it 
does not belo^ng to our narrative, would be mis- 
placed here, is a more remarkable example of tha 
triumph of generous moral feeling, than even the 
well known Continence, as it is called, of Scipiot- 
If Peace were necessary to Venice after thesa 
great losses, it was scarcely less desiial)le for 
Milan, wliose General had now conquered for liim- 
Belf the right of independence. But from lha 
liostile City, already in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of victory, no very advantageous terms were to be 
expected by the Signory ; to Sforza, on the con- 
trary, they hadmucli to offer, and from liim tbere- 


* Machiav. Ist. Fior, vi. 

\ Simoneta de reh gest. F. Sforza ap. Murat, xxi, 262. 
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fore much in return might be obtaineLl. Sforza, 
in tlie following negotiation, which was conducted 
through some of his prisoners, has been taxed witli 
perfidy to the State by which he was employed: 
but it is obvious that each party hail been lung^ 
weary of connexion with the other; that the bond 
uniting the Co?idotlieri with those by vv^oin he 
was hired, was at nil times easy to be loosed; and 
that u|)on the alliance ofleved by Venice apj)eared 
to depend the attainment of that substantial prize, 
to the pursuit of which he hatl dedicated the best 
years of his life. llis choice lay between the 
renlization of all his brilliant hopes if he vvithdievv 
from his present unsatisfactory engagement, and 
the probability of ungrateful rejection by those 
whom be had already so largely and so thanklessly 
benefited, if lie adhered to it. So that the deci- 
sion which be finally adopted may be palliated, by 
considering it rather an act of self- defem e than a 
breach of good faith. In the course of Octulier, he 
agreed to surrender to Venice the entire Creniasco, 
and all his conquests in 13ergamo anTLJ3rescia, and 
in return lie was recognized and guariinteed as 
successor to the otlu'r dominions of Fili[)[)o- iVl aria^ 
to procure the submission of which tlie Signury 
promised both men and money. Victory, it wujidd 
seem, was little necessary for the aggrandisement of 
a Power which, on the total destruction of a licet 
and an army, could found the acquisition of a 
Province. 

Before the close of the following year, Venice 
^ ^ occupied all the promised fortresses, and 

I 44 y.* then, for the first time, maniBested coldness 

to her new ally. tier cruoki^d State- craft 
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instructed her that to divide the Milanese into 
two separate small dominions was far more to her 
own advantage than to establish one strong Govern- 
ment, in a single hand ; and, in the very teeth of 
her recent guarantee, she concluded Peace with 
Milan, requiring Sforza to acknowledge that Re- 
public, and tf) rest content with a small allotment 
for himself, carved out from the former territory 
of V isconti. W ar, as may be supposed, was re- 
newed between the Count and the Signory. During 
many months he blockaded Milan, till Fa- 
^450' mine raged within it in its extremest 
horrors. The Venetians, meantime, were 
satisfied to observe the besieging army, and to in- 
tercept the fltoipplies of Sforza’s camp with no less 
certainty than he did those of Milan. Their posi- 
tion w'as securidv chosen ; they relied more upon 
time than upon the sword for ultimate success ; 
and they abstained from any attempt to relieve 
their allies, from a detestable calculation that the 
Citizens must ultimately submit, and that the 
chances w ere in lavour of their opening their gates 
to Venice as their future mistress, rather than to 
Sforza. 

Rut this cruel inaction frustrated its own pur- 
pose. The famished populace, stimulated by their 
own misery and by the iiidiflerence oftheir nominal 
friends, surrounded the Palace in which the Ma- 
gistrates were discussing the necessity of throw- 
ing themselves into the arms of Veiiice. The 
proposal when communicated to the jieojile was 
received with indignation; and an ill-timed address 
from the Venetian envoy, Leonardo Venieri, who 
employed menaces instead of conciliation, roused 
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them to acts of violence of which he became the 
earliest victim. This sedition, resulting more 
from im[jatience of continued suffering than from 
any pre-arrangefl design, continueJ through the 
night succeeding a day which had been stainetL 
by bloodshed : and, on the morrow, when the 
chief citizens again assembled and demandeil what 
were the wislies of the insurgents, no one was 
prej)ared to suggest any definite course ; but the 
universal voice rejected, with equal abhorrence, 
submission either to Slbrza or to the Venetians. 
The former, however, was not without secret agents 
within the walls, skilled in the subtle direction of 
popular muve’^^^ts, and ready to profit by such 
opportunities was foreseen must occur. One 
of those partizans, seizing a favourable moment, 
aildressed the rabble ; painted in strong colours tiie 
incapacity of every other protector who had been 
i^^med ; vaunted the power, tlie goodness, and the 
clemency of Sforza ; and asserted his almost legi- 
timate and hereditarv pretensions, as the adopted 
son of their late Prince, and the Husband of his 
daughter. Such a connexion, he urged, must 
apjiear the most natural which they could esta- 
blish ; it would ensure immediate Peace ; and, on 
tlie very moment at which it was announced, it 
would terminate their present most intoleraiile 
sufferings. This prospect of instant relief, so 
adroitly exhibited, was the master-key to the 
passions of the multitude. Tlie loud curses which 
liad before ])ursueil the nailiie of Sforza were ex- 
changed for eipially clamorous bursts of iipjilause ; 
he was hailed as tlie lawful Sovereign anil the 
only deliverer of Milan ; and his wily agent, Gas- 
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paro cli Vilniercato, was deputed to convey to him, 
at tlie instant, tlie adhesion ofhis new subjects. 

Sforza, apprized of the state of popular feeling", 
was already approaching the walls, anrl, as a 
ipledge of friendly intention, each horseman in liis 
escort bore with him an ample provision of bread. 
Far in advance of the city, he was met by an eager 
crowd, whose shouts of joy were increased by this 
welcome and unexpected distribution of food 
among their starving ranks. But to the Count’s 
surprise, when lie arrived at the ramparts, the 
gates were closed and the drawbridges raised; 
while a small band of the nobler class addressed 
him from within, and, as a condibon of his en- 
trance, proffered an oath whicli niight secure tlie 
immunities of the State and preserve it from the 
rule of an unrestricted master. Vilinercato again 
succeeded in removing this new obstacle ; and 
Sforza, confident in the support ofhis arme a fou 
lowers, hurried on by tlie enthusiastic violence of 
the rabble, and little willing to render that throne 
conditional wlijcli might be his own without stipu- 
lation, sc soon as the gate w^as opened rode on at 
once to the Cathedral; and there, at its porch in 
the open street, unable to dismount from the pres- 
Burti of the countless throng which surrounded 
him, ofl'ered up a brief thanksgiving for the boon 
which Heaven had vouclisafed. Then, having 
distributed troops in such posts as might best se- 
cure possession of the City, he returned to his 
Camp. Within a month the remainder of Lom- 
bardy was subdued or tendered its submission ; 
and on the 25th of March, Sforza, accompanied 
by Bianca and his children, made a solemn entry 
into his Capital. The Magistrates liad prepared 
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for liim a triumplial car and the ricli canopy 
wliicli appertains to TJoyalty, but he rejected tliose 
gaudy trapj)ings as unsuitcd to liis habits ; and 
assuming Ills Princedom, as he liad fought for it, 
in a Soldier's guise, on horsc])ack, he received the 
Ijomage of his (h’lizens, and IransFerred the DuciTt 
Crown of Milan to the line of The Peasant of 

COTIQNOLA. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

' FRr>M A.D. 1450 TO A. D. 1479. 

ContinuatiDTi of the M' iir Avith Franresco Sforzn — Visit nf the Em- 
pei Dr Freilfiii' III. t[t ViMiiee — FfacL* willi Sfurza — Treaty with 
• the Turks — Robbery of the 'Treasury of St. INIaik'.s — 'I'iie two 
Foscari — 'Thii Inqai8itiv)n of Stale — Turkish M'ar — Crusiule of 
Pius II, — Death of Friinee'^cn Sfor/.a — Invasirm rh' Friuli — F^all of 
Cruia — Sietje of Seutari — Peaee with Mahomet II. 


DOGES. 


A.D. 


Fkancesco — dejiuserl. 

1457. 

T.XVIII. 

Pa«CA1.E MaI-IPIERI. 

14G2. 

bXlX. 

CiiRi.sTm-oun Muiio. 

1471. 

l.XX 

Nicui.q Thono. 

1473. 

l.XXl. 

Nirui.n Marceli-o. 

1474. 

1-XXlI, 

Pietro IMoncenkio. 

147G. 

LXXIII. 

Andrea Vendramino. 

1478., 

^LXXH\ 

Giovanni Mdndenioo. 


The title of Francesco Sforza to tlie DulvCflom of 
jVIilan was not recon^nizod liv Venice till four VE'ars 
after'" lie liatl obUtinctl virtual jiossession of the 
Crown, and that period was occupied by an indeci- 
sive and uninterestinne war. Each ]iartv sedulously 
avoided the hazard of a f^eneral enpa^einent ; and 
the singular expedient which Sforza adopted on 
one occasion, with the seeming wivsh of provoking 
liis enemy to conihat, was far more probably em- 
ployed in order that he might escape the imputa- 
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tion of backwa-rdneas, than that he miglit really 
obtain a final appeal to arms. After a campaign 
of varied manoeuvres, in which each Com- 
mander successlully eluded his adversary, 
the Duke of Milan despatched a Herald to 
the Camp of Gentile Leonissa, tlie General of* 
the IvepuLlic, bearing a bloody gauntlet and invi- 
ting liiin to a pitched battle: the jdain of Monte- 
cliiaro was named as the field, the time was leftto- 
the choice of the Venetians. This formal cartel, 
the words of which w'cre jirccisely dictateil by 
Sforza himself, was as formally answered'^. Two 
gauntlets and two lances dij»ped in hlooflt were 
returned hy the Her.ihl, as pledges of faith, and 
the tiefiance w?>-;i.^^‘ce])ted for the tliird succeeding 
day, between three and four liours after sunrise. 
Meantime, instructions were issued similar to those 
which regulated a combat in the lists, and thejire- 
liininaries were adjusted with nice attention to the 
habits of Chivalry. AVdien the Milanese displayed 
their line upon the plain on the aj)])ointed morning, 
a thick fog })reventeil them from djscovering their 
enemy ; and, as it witlidrew, only a sni|,ll detach- 
ment aj)j)eared in sight. ddie remainTfer were 
partly intrenched under cover of Lhe neighbouring 
woods, or })rotected from attack by strung, 
marshy ground ; partly threatening the sciTntily 
guarded Cam]) of their opponents. A heavy rain 
prohibited Sforza’s advance, and after having 

* Roth STorza’s challenge and Leonisaa’a reply are given at length 
hy Simoneta, up. Blui at. xxi. (121). 

t Aiitiia lUurLius iiistituteil a ainiilar ciistuin lU Rume on u rleola- 
Tatiori of War. st/litum, ut Feciales ?iast(tm /errata n ant aun- 

gulDeum prcffustani nd Jines eorum ferret. Livy I. 22. 
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erected a column on the plain, upon which the 
gauntlets of Leonissa were suspenrlerl as trophies, 
he retired to his quarters, claiming victory because 
lie liad first offered defiance. 

AVhile engaged in this harassing and inglorious 
conflict, the Republic nevertheless exhibited in her 
Capital a scene of extraordinary rejoicing. Fre- 
-deric III., twelve years after his election to the Em- 
pire, assumed the Imperial diadem at Rome. The 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, which in our own times 
has been tlie coveted prize of the greatest conqueror 
in Modern History, was disregarded by the weak 
Austrian Prince ; because it was preserved at 
Monza in custody oftlie new Duke of Milan, whose 
title he refused to confirm, ^'.^^returning from 
his Coronation, Frederic, with his newly married 
Consortj Eleonora of Portugal, revisited Venice, 
tljrough whicli City he had before passed on his 
progress to Rome. The eternal Eucentaur, sur- 
rounded by unnumbered vessels of every name and 
burden, glittering with brocade and tapeslrv, gold, 
silk and banners, — tlic Doge and his Court, — the 
Patrician and their noble Dames, — all of dignity 
and heavily which Venice could displav, poured 
forth to honour the Imperial guests, on their days 
of separate arrival. A long and brilliant course 
of festivities succeeded ; and, at a public Ball, the 
illustrious pair condescended to mingle personally 
in the dance. Besides a golden Crown set with 
jewels ])resented to Eleonora herself, llie Senate, 
as a pledge of affection and fidelity to a generation 
yet to come, offered to the babe of which the Em- 
press, although not yet fifteen, already gave pro- 
mise, a costly mantle, and a purple coverlid for its 
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cradle, ricdily interwoven with pearls. If we are to 
believe Justinian!*, the Emperor, at a Banquet in 
the Ducal Palace, foretold that this bribe to the 
unborn infant would prove unavailinf^; and turn- 
ing to Foscari, while he protested his own un- 
changeable attachment to Venice, at the same time 
lainenLed the injuries which he foresaw would 
hereafter be inflicted on licr by his descendants. 
There is yet another anecdote connected with this 
Imperial visit, whici), for the credit of the chief 
actor in it, might be wished forgotten. Among 
the presents tendered to the acceptance of Frederic 
was a magnificent service of the purest crystal 
glass, from the furnaces of Murano, long the chief 
emporium of tliVimn^e rare and dilhcult manu- 
facture. The Emperor, wlio weighed gifts by 
other standards than those of taste and beauty, 
was disappointed in the material. He made a 
sign to the Court jester who accom])anied him, 
and the adroit knave, as if inadvertently stumbling 
against the table, overset anrl shatteri'd the frail 
vases w'ith which it was covered..^ ‘ Harl they 
been of gold or silver,’ was the sordid fand un- 
mannerly comment of the Prince, ‘ theV"^ would 
not have been thus easilv brokenf-’ 

The lingering hostilities with Sforza were ter- 
minated to mutual advantage by a Treaty 
concluded at Lodi in the Spring of 14 54, 
in which he was acknowledged Duke of 


* l.ib. viii. 11. 19S. 

t The visit of Frederic Is ilescribcil by Siinuto, ap. l\Iur,n. xxil. 
1143, Siibellico, Dec. iii. lib. 7- p. bDO, and P. Jusliiiiani, lib. viii. 
p. 1U9. The last anecdote given above we have not traced beyoui 
Laugier, vol. vli. lib. xav. p. 41, and Dam, vol. li. lib. xvi. p. b-il). 
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Milaii. This Peace was no doubt accelerated by 
the fearful state of the East ; for all Clirijitendom 
had be^ shaken to its base by the overwhelming 
triumph of the Turks, and their eatablish- 
145? ment in permanent dominion at Constan- 
tinople upon the ruins of the Greek Em- 
pire. Even during his preparation for the siege 
of the Imperial City, the lid Mahomet had 
clearly evinced that his sword was little prepared 
to respect neutrality ; and the wreck of a Vene- 
tian galley, wliich he sank with a single hullet 
for infringing his blockade of the Thracian Strait, 
and the mouldering bones of her commander 
whom he impaled, and of thirty of her crew whom 
he beheaded, fearfully attestesk 'Ttie vengeance of 
the Barbarian^. Arapng tTie 40,000 Christians 
who perished in the last memorable and fatal 
assault of Constantinople, many of noble Vene- 
tian descent were to be counted ; their liailo was 
dragged from his peaceful resideacc in Eera and 
massacred in cold blood, after the storm ; and, 
in the pillage, and confiscation which ensued, the 
loss of ijthe Republic was estimated at 200,000 
ducats," Far, however, from being inspired with 
the generous zeal wliich the Holy See endea- 
voured, and in some^nstancea not unsuccessfully, 
to rekindle against Jhe Infidels, Venice was the 
first Christian Power which sought accommoda- 
tion with JN^ahomet. Resentment was swallowed 
up by terror or by avarice ; and the Mercliant- 
Queen, in order to preserve inviolate lier Le- 

• Oibbon, ch. Ijcviii. vol. xii. p. 194. We have referred to hie 
authorlUeB In vain; but Sanuto hoe Tnentioued the luipalement 
of the Veneti«D Captain, ap. Murat, xxii. lldO. ^ 
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vantine commerce and her Hettlements in the 
Arc;iiipchi[^o, was content to humble Iierself as 
the earliest suppliant at the footstool of the Sul- 
tan. Her embassy was received with fa- 
vour ; she was permitt(‘rl to ransom her 
rapiives, to re-establisb her factories in 
Fera, once agnin to waft riclies in her traders to 
tli(* ports of the Empire, and to retain, as in the 
times of the Falioolo^i, the right of administering 
justiee by her own Magistrates to her own resi- 
(Ifnis. In one object of neirotiation slie failed. 
T1 le seamless vi'Sture o(‘ tlu^ Eedemner was still 
linmd, or supposed to he fouml, in tlit‘ fvelirpiariea 
oT C'onstantino[!|e, ami tiie gri'al [)riee of 10,000 
due:ils was t^nuhn^ d J'or it by \ enice, ami retused 
hv tilt' I iihe!iev<'rs. 

lint a few ) t ars ftefore this lioly purchase was 
coiitL'm])lateLl, the priu'ious iioard of simi- 
hir treasures alvi'ady possessed hv the Re- 
j)iahlie had narrowh' escaped dispersion. 

Among the suit<! of a Ihmce of the House of 
Este, indulged, according to custom, with an in- 
spection of the womlers of tin* Treasurn of St. 
Mark’s, was a (hinrliaii named Stammato, in 
whose bosom the sacrcil sjiectacle awakened more 
desire than vcmeration. WiiUching his opportu- 
nity, and closely noticing t^e localities of the 
spot, this ingenious ])lumlerer secreted him^lf 
behind an altar in the body of tlte Cathedral, and 
when discovered in this first hiding-place by a 
Priest, obtained fresli access by means of false 
keys. After numerous dillicullies ami by the 
labour of many successive nights, he removed 
one compartment of the marble panelling which 
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^irrletl the lower part of the Treasury. Having 
thus gained access at will to its interior, he care- 
fully replaced the panel, leaving^ it removable at 
pleasure; anti, renewing^ his nightly visits, he 
selected, without fear and without sus])irion, such 
portions of the entire spoil at his command as 
most gratified his fancy. It vvas doubtless a lust 
for gold which allured him in the first instance 
to the Be.rctla of tlie Doge, studiled with gems 
of inestimable })rice ; hut nothing short of an 
insatiate love of virtu could have prompted him 
to secure the accredited Horn of a Unicorn, too 
cumbrous for removal while entire, and re[juiring 
the tedious process of the saw before it could be 
borne away. More fortunat^tLan the Egvptian 
Robber, whose hold ex|)h)i!Tperpetrated under very 
similar circumstances, must have already suggested 
itself to every reader of Herodotus*, Starnmato, hut 
for his vanity, might have enriched himself, and 
escaped to his native shores, unharmed and un- 
detected. Simply to possess tiiis boundless wealth, 
howbve^, ap^)eared but little in his eyes ; for its 
full enjoyment it became necessary that another 
should know of his possession. Accordingly, 
having exacted a solemn oath of secrecy from one 
of his Countrymen, Grioni, a Candian of noble 
birth, he led him to an obscure lodgingt, and 
poured before the astonished eyes of his com- 
panion the dazzling fruits of his j)lunder. Mhile 
the Rubber watclicd the countenauce of his friend, 
be mistrusted the expression which passed across 

• II. 121. 

■f Perhaps the site may still be traced; Saiiuto notes it with 
firecision, nella Calic da Casa Salomont: a Sta. Maria Formosa. 
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it; and the stiletto was already in his grasp to 
ensure his safety, when Grioni averted the peril 
by stating that the first sight of so splendid a 
prize had well nigh overpowered him. As a 
token of benevolence, [)erhaps as a bribe, Stam- 
mato presented his unwilling accessary with a 
Carbuncle, whirli afterwards blazed in the front of 
the Ducal bonnet; and Grioni, seeking excuse 
for a short absence, and bearing in his hand this 
well-known and incontestable evidence of his 
truth, hastened to the Palace and denounced the 
Criminal. The booty, wliich amounted to the 
scarcely credible sum of 2,000,000 ducats of 
gold, bad nut yet been missed, and was recovered 
undiniinisbcd. Stamryato expiated Ju’s ofl’ence 
between the Two Columns ; the rojie with which 
he w^as executed having j)reviuusly been gilt, in 
order that, like Crassus, he might exhibit in his 
death a memorial of the very j)absion which had 
seduced him to destruction^. 

The reign of Francesco Foscari had now' been 
prolonged to the unusual period of jhirLY;^ 
four years, and these years bad in one re- 
spect at least fully verified the j)ru])liecy 
hazarded by his ])redeeessur Moncenigo. They 
W'cre marked by almost continual warfare ; during 
which, however, the courage, the firmness and die 
sagacity of the illustrious Doge had w on four rich 
Provinces for his Country, and increased her 
Glory not less than her dominion. If we were 

• Sanuto, a/;. l\ruriit. xxii. IKJ2. Saljellico, Dec. iii. lib. vi. p. 677. 
P. JuHtliiianlj lib. viii. p. 199. It is uiily by the last-named writer 
that the gilding of the rope is mentioned ; Saiiuto gives the official 
process drawn up by theX. 
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to abide by the smooth narrative of the Histo- 
riog^rapber Sabellico, we mi^bt believe that the 
last days of this dietinguished Prince were given 
to a voluntary and honourable repose ; and that, 
having attained the great age of 84 yiars, and 
being debarred by infirmity from dedicating him- 
self to State- affairs, be resigned the sceptre to a 
younger hand. AVe are told also that the grey- 
haired Prince, having laid aside the insignia of 
Sovereignty and retired to bis former level of 
Nobility, and retaining to the last, although in a 
shattered frame, the unextinguislied vigour of a 
generous sjwrit, died a few days after tlie new 
accession. By a decree of the Council, the trap- 
pings of supreme power of which he hail divested 
himself while living, were restored to him when 
dead ; and he was interred, with Ducal magni- 
ficence, in the Church of the Minorites; present- 
ing the first instance on record, since the pri- 
vilege of associating a joint Chief Magistrate 
had been abolished, in which one Doge mourned 
at the J^^unpral of another*. Siuli is the tale 
authorized by the Council of X., and wliicli they 
commanded to he enrolled as History; hut a 
iarker, and, it is to be feared, a truer version is 
lo be drawn from sources more worthy of confi- 
lehce ; and to the English Reader it is one of 
he few portions of the Romance of Venetian 
History which does not bring with it the zest of 
Sovelty. 

Ardent, enterprising, and ambitious of the glory 
conquest, it was nut without much opposition 
hat Foscari had obtained the Dogeship ; and lie 

* SaUelliLo, Dec. ili. lib, viii. p. 714. 
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soon discovered that the thron-e which he had 
coveted with so great earnestness was far from 
being a seat of repose. Accordingly, at the 
Peace of Ferrara, which in 1433 succeeded a 
calamitous war, foreseeing the approach of fresh 
and still greater troubles, and wearied by the' 
factions which ascribed all disasters to the Prince, 
he tendered liis abdication to the Senate, and was 
refused. A like offer was renewed by him when 
nine years further experience of sovereignty had 
confirmefl his former estimate of its cares; and 
the C'ouncil, on this second occasion, much more 
from adherence to existing institutions than from 
any atttachment to the person of the Doge, 
accompanied their negative witli the exaction of 
an oath that lie would retain his burdensome 
dignity for life. Too early, alas ! was he to be 
taught that life, on such conditions, was the 
heaviest of curses ! Three out of his four sons 
were alrcatly dead; to Giacopo, the survivor, he 
looked for the continuation of his name and the 
Bup]iort of his declining age ; ai^l, from tJiat 
youth’s intermarriage with the illustrious House 
of Contarini, and the popular joy with which, 
it will be remembered, his nuptials were cele- 
brated, the Doge drew favourable auspices for 
future happiness. Four years, however, had 
scarcely elapsed from the conclusion of that well- 
omened marriage, when a series of calamities 
began, from which death alone was to relieve 
either the son or his yet more wretched Father. 
In 1445, (iiacopo Foscari was denounced to the 
X. as having received presents from foreign 
Potentates, and especially from Filippo-Maria 
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Visconti. The offence, accorrlingto the Law, was 
one of the most heinous which a Noble coulJ 
commit; and we have before seen, in the pro- 
ceedings against Carlo Zeno, how wide a circle 
was comprehended by the prohibitory Statutes. 
Even if Giacopo were guiltless of infringing them, 
it was not easy to establish innocence before a 
Venetian Tribunal. Under the eyes of his own 
Father, compelled to preside at the unnatural 
examination, a confession was extorted from 
the prisoner, on the rack ; and, from the lips 
of that Father, he received the sentence which 
banished him for life to Napoli di Romania, 
compelled him to appear once every day before 
the Governor of that settlement, and adjudged 
him to death if he atteinpted escape. On his 
passage, severe illness delayed him at Trieste ; 
and, at the especial prayer of the, Doge, a less 
remote district was assigned for his punishment- 
he was permitted to reside at Treviso, and his 
wife was allowed to participate his exile. 

It was in l^he commencement of the winter of 
14.^0, vvfnJe'' Giacopo Foscari rested, in compara- 
tive tranquillity, within the bounds to which he was 
restricted, that an assassination occurred in the 
streets of Venice. Herniolao Donato, the Prov~ 
vtdiioTe.v^'\\om Sforza look ])risoner at Caravaggio, 
and who now filled the more important post of a 
Chief of the X., was murdered on his return from 
a sitting of that Council, at his own door, by un- 
known hands. The magnitude of the odenec and 
the violation of the liigh dignity of the X. de- 
manded a victim ; and the coadjutors of the slain 
Magistrate caught with eager grasp at the slightest 
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clue winch suspicion could afford. A doinestic in 
the service of Giacopo Foscari had been seen in 
Venice on the evening of tlie murder, anti on the 
following morning, when met in a boat olTMeatre 
by a Chief of tlie X, and asked ‘ What news ?’ 
he had answered by reporting llic assassination, 
several hours l>efore it was generally known. It 
might seem that such frankness of itself disproved 
all ])artici])alion in the crime; for the author of i1 
was not likely thus unseasonahly and prcmaturel)i 
to disclose its committal. Jlut the X thought dif- 
ferently, and matters whicli to others bore convic- 
tion of innocence, to tliem savoureil strongly ol 
guilt. The ser\ant was arrested, e.xamined, and 
barliarously tortured; but even the eightieth ap- 
plieation of tlio strap'^)ado failed to elicit one 
syllable whicli iniglit justify conilemnation. Tlial 
Giacopo Foscari liad exjiericnced the severity ol 
the Council’s judgment, and tlial its jealous watch- 
fulness was daily inijiosing some new restraint 
upon ids Father’s authority, powerfully ojierated 
to convince the X that they must ^^lemsidves in 
return be objects of his deadly enmity. "Who else, 
they said, could he more likely to arm the hand of 
au assiissiii against a Chief of the X, than one 
whom the X have visited with ])unislinient ( On 
this unjust and unsujiported surmise, the young 
Fosciiri was recalled from Treviso, placed on tlie 
rack which his servant liad just vacated, tortured 
again in his Father’s presence, and not absolved 
evim after he riisoluLely ])ei-sisted in denial unto 
the end. ‘ Giacojio Foscari,’ as the memorable 
sentence pronounced against him, still existing 
among the Archives of Venice, declares, ‘ accused 
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the munler of Hermolao Donato, has been 
irrpstetl anti examined, and, from the testimony, 
evidence, and documents exhibited, it duUnctly 
ippears that lie is guilty of the aforesaid crime f 
levertheless, on account of his obstinacy, and of 
^nchanimtiiU and spelts in his possession, of 
tvhicli there are manifest proofs, it has not been 
possible to extract from him the trutli which is 
clear from parole and written evidence ; for, while 
lie was on the cord, he uttered neither word nor 
proan, but only murmured somewhat to himself 
indistinctly and under his breath ; therefore, as 
the hononr of the State reqjiires, be is condemned 
to a more distant banishment in Candia.’ There, 
the acuteness of his mental and bodily sufferinp^s 
produced temporary loss of reason ; a short abode 
in Venice was permitted for its restoration, and he 
was then remanded to bis former exile. Will it 
be credited that a distinct proof of bis innocence, 
obtained by the discovery of the real assassin, 
wrought no cliang^e in liis unjust and criud sen- 
tence ? that he was enjoined still to remain at 
Canea, yfiii'out^h Nicolo Erizzo, a Noble iiifamousi 
for other crimes which Donato liail punished, caji 
fessed to the Priest who ministered to him rtl 
liis death-hed, that it was beneath his dai^gcr the 
murdered Counsellor had fallen ? 

The wrongs, however, which Giacopo Foscari 
endured had by no means chilled the passionate 
love with which he continued to regard his un- 
grateful Country. He was now excluded from all 
communication with his faniilv, torn from the 
wife of his affections, debarred from the society 
of hia cliildren, hopeless of again embracing those 
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parents vvlio IirlI already far outstripped the 
natural term of human existence ; and to his 
Imagination, for ever centering itself upon the 
.single desire of return, life presented no other 
object deserving pursuit ; till, for the attainment 
of this wish, life itself at length appeared to be 
scarcely more than an adequate sacrifice. Preyed 
upon by this fever of the heart, after six years' 
unavailing suit for a remission of punishment, in 
the summer of 1456 he addressed a letter to the 
Duke of Milan, imploring his good offices with 
the Senate. That letter, ])urposely left open in a 
place obvious to the spies by whom, even in his 
exile, he was surrounded; and afterwards intrusted 
to ■ an equally treacherous hand for delivery to 
Sforza, was conveyed," as the writer intended, to 
the Council of X; and the result, which equally 
fulfilled his expectation, was a hasty summons 
to Venice to answer for the heavy crime of solicit- 
ing foreign intercession with his native Ciovern- 
ment. 

For a third time, Francesco Foscari listened to 
the accusation of his son ; for the n/st’' time lie 
heard him openly avow the diarge of his accusers, 
and calmly state that his oUence, such as it was, 
had been committed designedly and aforethought, 
with the sole object of detection, in order that-he 
might be brought back, even as a malefactor, to 
Venice. This ])rompt and voluntary declaration, 
however, was not suflicient to decide the nice 
hesitation of liis Judges. Guilt, they said, might 
be too easily admitted as well as too pertinaciously 
denierl ; and the same process therefore by vvliich, 
at other times, confession was wrested from the 
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rrlenrcl criminal mifrht now compel a too facile 
self- accuser to retract his acknowlecl':;;mcnt. The 
Father ap^ain looked on while his son was raised 
on the accursed cord no less than thirty times, in 
order that, under his a^ony, he mij^ht be induced 
to utter a Ivin^ declaration of innocence. But 
this cruelty was exercised in vain ; and, when 
Nature p;avc wav, the sufferer was carried to the 
apartments of the Dop^e, torn, hlceding^, senseless, 
and dislocated, hut firm in his orig-inal purpose. 
Nor had his persecutors relaxed in theirs ;^heY 
renewed his sentence of exile, and added that its 
first vear should be passed in prison. Before he 
embarked, one interview was permitted with his 
familv. The Dop;’e, as Sanuto, perhaps uncon- 
scious of the pathos of his siinplicitv, has narrated, 
was an ap^ed and decre])it man, who walked with 
the support of a crutch, and when he came into 
the chamber, he spake with ^reat firmness, so that 
it mirrht seem it was not his son whom lie was ad- 
dressing', but it his son — his onlv son. ‘ Go, 
Giacopo,^ was his reply, when prayed for the last 
lime to soFicit mercy ; ‘ Go, Giacopo, submit to 
the will of your Country, and seek nothing farther.^ 
This effort of self-restraint was beyond the powers, 
not of the old man’s endurinpr spirit, but of his 
exhausted frame ; and when he retired, he swooned 
in the arms of his attendants. Giacopo reached 
his Candian prison, and was shortly afterwards 
released hy death, 

Francesco Foscari, fiir less happy in his sur- 
vival, continued to live on, but it was in sorrow 
and feebleness which prevented attention to the 
duties of his hiffh office : he remained secluded in 
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liis fliamber, never went abroad, and absented 
himself even from the Sittin^^s of the Councils. 
No practical inconvenience could result from tliis 
want of activity in the Chief Maj^istrate ; for the 
Constitution sufficiently provided against any ac;- 
cidental susptmsion of bis personal functions, and 
]iis place in Council, and on 8tate occasions, was 
supplied by an authorised deputy. Some in- 
dulgence, moreover, mi^lit be thought due to the 
extreme age and domestic griefs of Coscari ; since 
they ajjpeared to promise that any favour which 
might be granted would be claimed but fur a short 
period. Uut yet farther trials were in store, 
Giacopo Lorcdano, who in 14G7 was appointed 
one of the Chiefs of ilie X, belonged to a family 
between which and that of Toscari an hereditary 
feud had long existed. His Uncle Pietro, after 
gaining high distinction in active service, as 
Admiral of Venice, on his return to the Capital, 
headed the political faction which o])posed the 
warlike projects of the Doge; divideil applause 
with him by his eloL[uence in the V^ juifcils ; and 
so far extended his influence as freipiently to 
obtain majorities in their divisions. In an evil 
moment of impatience, Foscari once publicly 
avovvetl in the Senate, that so long as F^^etro 
Loredanu lived he should never feel himself really 
to be Doge. Not long afterwards, the Admiral, 
engaged as Provveditorc with one of the armies 
op])used to Filippo -Maria, died suddenly at a 
military banquet given during a short sus])ension 
of arms; and the evil-omened words of Foscari 
were connected with his decease. It was re- 
marked also, that Ids brother Marco Lorcdano, 
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one of tf'i'e Avvos:adori^ died, in a somewhat 
similar "manner, while engaged in instituting a 
legjiVi process against a son-in-law of the Doge, 
ft\ir peculation upon the State. The foul rumours 
partially excited by these untoward coincidences, 
for they appear in truth to liave been no more, met 
with little acceptation, and were rejected or for- 
gotten except by a single bosom. Giaeojjo, tlie 
son of one, the nephew of the other deceased 
Loredano, gave full credit to the accusation, in- 
scribed on his Father’s tomb at Sta. Elena, that 
he died by poison, bound himself by a solemn 
vow to the most deadly and unrelenting ])ursuit of 
revenge, and fulfilled that vow to the uttermost. 

During the lifetime of Pie'.ro Loredano, Foscari, 
willing to terminate the feud by a domestic alliance, 
had tendered the hand of his daughter to one of 
his rival’s sons. Tlie youth saw his jnoflered 
bride, 0])enly expressed dislike of her j)erson, and 
rejected her with marked discourtesy; so that, in 
the quarrel thus heightened, Foscari might now 
conceive himself to be tbe most injured parly. 
Not such was the impression of Giacopo Lore- 
dano ; year after year he grimly awaited the season 
most fitted for his unbending purpose ; and it 
arrived at length when he found himself in autho- 
rity among the X. Eel yin g upon the ;jscendency 
belonging to that higli station, he hazarded a pro- 
posal for the deposition of the aged Doge, which 
was at first, however, received with coldness ; for 
those who had twice before refused a voluntary 
abdication, shrank from the strange contradiction 
of now demanding one on compulsion. A junta 
was required to assist in their deliberations, and 
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tlie assnssora elrc-tod by llie Great Council, 
in L'uniplete ignorance of tlie purjiose for which 
they were needed, was Marco I'oscari, a Procu- 
ratore of St. Mark, and brother of the Doge him- 
self. The X perceived that to reject liis assisLance 
might excite suspicion, while to procure his ap- 
parent approbation would give a show of im- 
partiality to their process; his nomination, ihere- 
iore, was accepted, but he was removed to a 
separate aj^artment, excluded from the debate, 
sworn to keej) that exclusion secret, and yet com- 
pelled to assent to the final decree in the dis- 
cussion of which he liad not been allowed to parti- 
cipate. The Council sat during eight days and 
nearly as many njghtf^; and, at the close of their 
protracted meetings, a Committee was ileputed to 
request the abdication of tlie Doge. The old man 
received them with surprise, but with comjjosurc, 
and replied that he had sworn not to abtlicate, and 
therefore must maintain his faith. It was not 
possible that he could resign ; but if it a]>j)earcd 
fit to their wisdom that he should ceuL^e to be 
Doge, they had it in their power to make a pro- 
posal to that elfcet to the Great Council. It was 
far, however, from the intention of the X to sub- 
ject themselves to the chances of debate in that 
larger Jiody ; and assuming to their own ina'gis- 
traey a prerogative not attributed to it b) the 
Constitution, they discharged Toscari from his 
oath, declared his ollicc vacant, assigned to him a 
pension of 2000 ducats, and enjoined him to tpiit 
the Talace within three days, on pain of confisca- 
tion of all his property. Loredano, to whom the 
right belonged, according to the weekly routine of 
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office, enjoyed the barbarous satisfaction of pre- 
senting this decree with his own hand. ‘ Who 
are you, Signor?' inquired the Doge of another 
Chief of the X who accompanied him, and whose 
person he did not immediately recognise. ‘ I am 
a son of Marco Memnio.' ‘ Ah, your Fatlier,' 
.'replied Foscari, ‘ is my friend.' Then declaring 
that he yielded willing obedience to the most ex- 
cellent Council of X, and laying aside the Ducal 
bonnet and robes, he surrendered his ring of office, 
which was broken in his presence. On the mor- 
row, when he prepared to leave the Palace, it was 
suggested to him that he should retire by a private 
staircase, and thus avoid the concourse assembled 
in the court-yard below. With calm dignity he 
refused the proposition; he would descend, he 
said, by no other than the self-same steps by which 
he had mounted thirty years before. Accordingly, 
supported by his brother, he slowly traversed the 
Giant’s Stairs, and, at their foot, leaning on his 
staff and turning round to the Palace, he accom- 
panied liig last-.look to it with these parting words, 
‘ My services established me within your walls; it 
is the malice of my enemies which tears me from 
them !’ 

It was to the Oligarchy alone that Foscari was 
obn'oxious; by the Populace he had always been 
beloved, and strange indeed would it have been 
bad he now failed to excite their sympathy. But 
even the regrets of the People of Venice were 
fettered by their Tyrants ; and whatever pity they 
might secretly continue to clierish for their wronged 
and humiliated Prince, all expression of it was 
silenced bv a pereiii])tory decree of the Council, for- 
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bidding any mention of liis nanis, and annexing 
death as a penalty to disobedience. On the fifth 
day after Foscari’s deposition, Pascale Malipieri 
was elected Doge. The dethroned Prince heard 
the announcement of his successor by tlie Bell of 
the Campanile^ su])pressed his agitation, but rup- 
tured a blood-vessel in the exertion, and died in a 
few liours. It is said that when tlie close of this 
piteous tragedy was declared to Loredano, who, 
like most other Nobles of his time, was engaged 
in commerce, he took down one of his Ledgers 
and turned to a blank leaf. Opposite to that ])agc 
was an entry in his own writing, among his list of 
debtors, ‘ Francesco Foscari for the death of my 
Father and my Uncle.’ The balance was now 
adjusted; he w’rote on the other side, ‘ lie has 
paid me,’ and closed the account of blood [ ^ 

* Siinuto [ap. Jliirat. xxii.) is nur main authority for the sail tale 
of the Foscari, and it may be right to notice a few trilling |)articu- 
lars in which we have dirtereil from some modern writers of eini- 
nencE. 

M. de Sismondi {Hep. Ilal. x. 41.) places the Doge’s secotul wish to 
abdicate after the CDiulcmnatioii of his son in 1^0, and calls him 
8G years of age at the time of his death. UG.) Saiiuto fixes that 
offer of resignation in 1442, and the Epitaph on Foscari’s uiomiment 
declares him to have died at SI. 

Fur the fine incident — I’ ha jmgatn — we are indebted to Daru, 
(ii. 529) who cites Palazzi, iFasti Ducnles) and Viandulo, by neither 
of whom have we been able to liiid the fact supported. Daru iriso 
states Giacopo Loredano to have been the 5oa of Pietro (oLlH). By 
V ettor Saudi [lib. viii. p. 7lfi.)-he is called his Nephew. The pension 
assigned by the X was 29U0 ducats, the time for iiuitting the Palace 
three days, according to Sanutoj Daru makes the former IGlILi, the 
latter eight: but lie had access to a manuscript document, among 
the Archives of Venice, apparently of high authority, and this may 
explain hia variations. 

Lord Byron, in hia Tragedy, The Two Foscari, a Play in whiih 
the ruggedness of execution is far from being euinpensulLMl by 
beauties of conception, has not ventured upon farther devnitiun 
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To the reign of Foscari may now be attributed, 
with certainty, the organization of that portentous 
Tribunal composed of the three Iinjuisitors of 
State. The origin of that Body, no less than 
its proceedings, was long involved in hopeless 
mystery, till the laborious research of the late 
Comte Daru unrolled the Manuscript Statutes in 
the Royal Library at Paris; and brought to light 
a Decree of the Grand Council also, bearing date 
the I6th June, 14 h4, by which the X, in conse- 
quence of the ditficulty found in assembling their 
Members witli sufficient promptitude, on every oc- 
casion on which their services might be requisite, 
are authorized to chose three persons under the 
above title; two (/A"e;7) from tlieir own Coun- 
cil, one {II Hosso) from that of the Doge; the 
former, consequently, to exercise their functions 

from Historical Truth tlian is fully authorized by the licence of the 
Drama, We may remark, however, that there is no voucher by 
whicli Loredaiio is jiroved to liuve been an agent in the persecution 
of Giacopo Fiiscuri in l-lSfi, nn:l that he did not become a Capu de* 
Dieci till the follovying year; that (xiacapo's deatli occurred not at 
Venice but'b.t Canea; that lifteen months elapsed betw'een his last 
condemnation and his father’s deposition ; that after he had been 
tortured he was removed to the Ducal ajiartmenls, nut to one of the 
Fozzi ; and that the death of the elder Foscari took jilace not at the 
Palace, but in his own house ; not immediately on his descent from 
the^Giaut’s Stairs, but five days afterwards. 

Mr. Rogers, in the Notes upon his very striking version of this 
melancholy story in his Jtiili/, has fallen into two slight errors, 
which we might pass unnoticed, if it were not for the deserved 
popularity of that Poein. Loredann, he says, was ' one of the Invisi- 
ble^ Three,’ that is, one of the State Inquisitors. There is nut any 
grounil for this asserti on, and from the Constitution of that dark Tri- 
bunal, none of the Inquisitors were ever knowm. Again he says, 
and refers to Sanuto as his authority, that the Doge F'uscari died 
while at Mass; isaiiuto only says tliat Malipieri, his successur, was 
at Maas when he received the account of Foscari’a death. 
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for a year, the latter for ei^ht months, the periods 
of their respective orii^inal Counsellorships. The 
powers granted by the X are briefly stated in a 
second Decree of their own, passed three days after- 
wards. Ey that Ordinance, the Inquisitors were in- 
vested witli all the plenary authority possessed by 
their Electors, over every person, of what degree 
soever, in the Republic, be he Citizen, Noble, Ma- 
gistrate, Ecclesiastic, or even one of the X them- 
selves ; over all individuals, in a word, vvho should 
in any way expose themselves to merited punish- 
ment. The penalties which they might inflict were 
left solely to their own discretion, and extended to 
death, either by public or secret execution. Each 
Member singly might talvc all steps preparatory to 
judgment, but a definitive sentence could be pro- 
nounced only by their unanimous voices. The 
terrific dungeons, whether under the leaden roofs 
(/ Piomhi)^ or beneath the level of the canals, in 
the hollowed walls of the Palace (7 Pozzi), were 
placed at their disposal ; they held J;he keys of 
the Treasury of the X, without being accountable 
for the sums which they might draw from it; all 
Governors, Commanders, and Ambassadors on 
foreign stations, were enjoined implicit obedience 
to their mandates ; they were permitted to frame 
their own Statutes, with the power of altering, re- 
scinding or adding to them from time to time ; 
and, effectually to guard against the chief hazard 
by which their secrecy might be violated, no 
Papalista, that is, no one who had an Ecclesiastic 
among his near connexions, or was at all in- 
terested in the Court of Rome, was eligible as an 
Inquisitor of State, even although he might be- 
long to the X. 
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Of a Tribunal whose chief elements were se- 
crecy and terror, little that was authentic could 
be known, still less was likely to be spoken. By 
foreign writers, accordingly, it has for the most 
part been neglected or misrepresented ; by native 
Venetians it has been approached with wary steps 
and quitted with trembling haste ; as if those who 
lingered within its precincts ilreailed to become 
entangled in its grasp. The chief Civil Historian 
of Venice speaks briefly of its mysterious con- 
stitution, of the veneration due to it by all Ci- 
tizens, of the breach of duty which any attempt 
to penetrate its obscurity would involve ; and he 
concludes by declaring ‘ witli sincerity and sim- 
plicity, to the glory of this August Tribunal, that 
if Rome, so admirable in the rest of>her Polity, 
had established a similar Magistracy, she would 
still exist, secure from the corruptions which 
occasioned her dissolution^.' A slight glance, 
for we can attempt no more, at a few of the 
principal Enactments of tliismost atrocious Court, 
will evince the due value which may be ])laced 
on the above panegyric, ^ese Decrees are the 
only ordinances reduced to writing in which a 
Legislative Body has ever dared to erect a Code 
Uj)On the avowed basis of jierfidy and assassina- 
tion. Never yet did the Principle of 111 establish 
BO free a traffic for the interchange of crime, so 
unrestricted a mart in which mankind might 
barter their iniquity; never was the committal 
of certain and irremediable evil so fully autho- 
rized for the chance of questionable and ambi- 
guous good; never was every generous emotion 

* V. Saodi, Storia Civile di Venezia, vol. ii. p. li. 1. 9. p. 5. 
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of morivl instinct, every accredited maxim of 
social duty, so debased and subjufrated to the 
baneful yoke of an assumed Political expediency. 
The Statutes of the Venetian Inquisition of State, 
now exposed to the general eye, exceed every 
otlier product of human wickedness, in preme-i 
dilated, deliberate, systematic, uniitixcd, undis- 
sembled flagitiousness. 

This Code, entirely written in the autograph 
of one of the Inquisitors, was deposited in a 
Casket of which each of tlie three Magistrates, 
by turns, kept the key. In the outset^ it declared 
that every process of the Tribunal was for ever to 
be preserved secret, and that no Inquisitor should 
betray that he was such by any outward sign, but 
everywhere constantly tnaintain the character of 
a merely private individual; since the advantage 
with which the State could be served was consi- 
dered to be strictly proj)ortionate to the mystery 
in which this Tribunal was enveloped. Hence its 
citations, . arrests and other instruments were to 
be issued in the name of the X, its examinations 
conducted, its judgments pronoiumed by the 
mouths of Secretaries. Even if an accused party 
after arrest should escaj)e condemnation (a rare 
event!) he was to learn his acquittal and release 
not by a direct sentence, but by a surly rebuke fropa 
his gaoler — ‘ AVhat are you doing there out with 
you!’ was the greeting with which the Turnkey 
entered the cell of a prisoner about to be re- 
stored to liberty. Spies (r accordantly a smooth 
and gentle title) were to be procured with the 
utmost diligence from every class, Artizans, 
Citizens, Nobles and Religious ; and their rewards 
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were to be adjusted in such manner as mip^^bt rather 
perpetually excite^ than absolutely satiate expec- 
tation. The nice sensitiveness of honour which 
this Judas-band might be supposed to cherish, was 
respected with peculiar delicacy. Should they be 
►taunted {motcg^iaii) by any one in terms which 
might impair their zeal or prevent the addiction 
of others to similar employment, or should they 
even be called ‘ Spies of the State Inquisitors/ 
the person so naming them was to be arrested, 
tortured till he revealed the method by which he 
obtained this dangerous knowledge, and punished 
afterwards at the discretion of the Tribunal. 

Four at least of these agents, each unknown 
to the other and all selected from the inferior 
classes, were to watch every Ambassador re- 
sident in Venice, and the numerous provisions 
respecting the observation of Foreign Ministers 
were singularly precise. The great object appears 
to have been the jnevention of intercourse be- 
tween them and the native Nobility. The first 
attempt of the Spies was always to he made upon 
their Secretaries, to whom a large monthly stipend 
might be promised solely for the revelation of 
any secret commerce between their masters and 
a Noble; the fittest persons through whom these 
pvertures could be made were Monks and Jews, both 
of whom, it is said, gain admission everywhere*. 
If an ordinary Spy proved insufficient to pene- 
trate the diplomatic secrets, some Venetian con- 
demned to banishment was instructed to take 
asylum in the Ambassador’s Palace ; immunity 
from the pursuit of Government being promised 

• Vhe aom persons che facilmente trattono con iutti. — St. xll. 
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for the time, and a future recompense also pro- 
portioned to hia diacoveriea. The asylum in the 
above inatance was^ manifestly a pretext; but, as 
the privilege was really allowed by the Law of 
Nations, it was often claimed in earnest; and in 
tb ese cases the Inquisitors resolved that if th5 
oflence for which the Criminal sought refuge 
were slight, all knowledge of his hiding-place 
ehould be dissembled; but if of graver hue, every 
means should be taken to arrest, or, if these were 
unsuccessful, to assassinate him. If the fugitive 
were a Noble, however trifling might be his fault, 
lie should be assassinated without a moment's 
hesitation*. Whenever a foreign Ambassador 
should solicit pardon for an Exile, due care must 
be taken to examine ’into the character of the 
party : and if he prove to be of mean condition, 
loose moiala and narrow circumstances, (how 
well did these Children of the Tempter under- 
stand what spirits were most open to their wiles !) 
it was probable that he miglit be gained as a 
Spy. Propositions, therefore, shouy be made to 
him to superintend the establishment of Ibe Am- 
bassador ; to whom, on account of the favour con- 
ferred on him, he would be likely to obtain fami- 
liar access ; and whom, accordingly, under an 
appearance of gratitude, he might the more r^dily 
betray. If any Noble should report to the In- 
quisitors proposals made to him by an Ambas- 
sador, he should be authorized to continue the 
treasonable negotiation until the intermediate 
agent could bo seized in the very act; then, pro- 
vided it were not the Ambassador himself or the 

** S^fatio ammazzare aollecitamente. — St. xxx. 
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Secretary of Leg^alion, but some minor agent, 
of whose quality and person ignorance might be 
pretended, he was to be immediately drowned. 

, Especially favourable opportunities for obser- 
vation might be found, it was said, whenever an 
Ambassador was making choice of a residence. It 
was already an established Law, that if a Foreign 
Minister negotiated with a Nobleman for his 
house, the owner must not complete his bargain 
without first obtaining permission from the X, 
who prescribed to him the fit method of conduct- 
ing his treaty, without holding the slightest for- 
birklen intercourse with the stranger. But, for 
still greater security, each Inquisitor now resolved 
to examine separately and with the utmost 
particularity every house intended as the abode 
of a Foreign Minister; in order to determine 
whether any secret communication could be esta- 
blished with the adjoining tenements ; and whether 
its roof were level with those of its neighbours, so 
tllfet persons might pass from one to the other. 
If such werajhe case, and the house next door 
were occupied by a Noble owner, he was to he 
advised to quit, and to let it to some one of an infe- 
rior class ; and, if he has a grain of good sense, 
says the Statute, he will unflerstand and obey. 
If'a. Noble only rented the adjoining premises, he 
was at once to be commanded to dislodge, and 
his place was to he supplied by a Spy;^he ex- 
penses of whose establishment, ifnecessary, sliuuld 
be defrayed by the Tribunal. Snares were also 
laid for the lighter and more unguarded moments 
aftbe Eepresentatives of friendly Powers; and if 
i Spy could discover any amatory intercourse, he 
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was instructed to connect liimaelf by similar tiea 
with tlie favourite Mistress of the Ambassador ; 
under a plea of jealousy to conceal himself in her 
apartments ; ar^d thus to ascertain whether they 
were frequented by any Venetian Noble. If they, 
were so, the Inquisitors would determine, from 
the general character of the visitor, whether he 
were a person likely to divert such a rendezvous to 
other intrigues than those of gallantry. On satis- 
factorily determining his innocence, they would 
be content to warn him of indiscretion, and ti> 
prohibit liim, by menace of severe punishment^ 
from the further maintenance of so hazardous an 
intercourse. 

The Envoy of the Hyly See, and, in later times, 
that of Spain also, nere watched more closely by 
the Inquisitors than those of other States. Any 
Ambassador of the Republic to the Vatican, who 
should accept an Ecclesiastical a])pointment either 
for himself or for any connexion, was to be subject, 
besides all other statutable ])enalties, to confiscation 
of the revenues of his Renefice, and ii'he (^ared to 
appeal to Rome lie was to be assassinated secretly 
and instantly. The Palace of the Nuncio in 
Venice was regarded with ceaseless suspicion, for 
the Ecclesiastics always successfully mainlaincj 
their privilege of free access to its walls ; there- 
fore the most jealous vigilance was exercised; 
and it was recommended that some Ecclesiastic, 
distinguished for suhtilty, for needy circumstances 
jjatrioticz^al^ some ‘ Bishop for 

example, should be selected to win the confidence of 
the Nuncio ; and from time to time, under pretext 
of important disclosures, to nour into his car a 

VOL. IT- I 
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BUccession of false advices, adapted to the views of 
Government and the circumstances of the moment. 
As a check to undue freedom of conversation 
among tlie Nuncio’s suite, if any one attached to 
jt should presume to canvass forbidden subjects, 
such as the limits of Secular authority over Eccle- 
siastical yiersons, and other matters of similar 
descrij)tion, be was to be immediately assassinated ; 
care at the same time being taken to let it be well 
known by whose directions and on what account 
the blow b^ been inflicted. Such Venetian Pre- 
lates as were suflicientljj^ hardy to propound like 
maxims within the were to be registered 

in a Book containing the names of Ecdesiastici 
poco avcvtti ; and all jiosj^ible means were to be 
employed to entangle them in vexatious lawsuits, 
by raising up claiins, however ill-founded, upon 
their benefices, and by sequestering their reve- 
nues, till they should have sagacity enough to 
discover the reason for these processes, and to 
repent their inadvertence. If they babbled with^ 
out the* Palace, they w^ere to be carried off secri^tly 
and subjected to long confinement ; and whenever 
they persisted in contumacy after these sequestra- 
tions and tedious imprisonments, measures of the 
4,ttermost rigour were to be employed ; since it is 
only by the knife and the cautery {firro e fuocu^ 
that an inveterate disease can be exterminated. 
Notwithstanding the bold attitude with which the 
Venetian Government confronted the encroach- 
ments of the Papacy, it is plain, upon a com- 
parison of the ordinances affecting Laics with that 
directed against Ecclesiastics, that the latter were 
regarded with a tenderness not extended to the 
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former, however dignified might be their sta- 
tion. 

Another |)roceeding, seemingly directed in an 
especial manner against Spain, and lliertd’ore 
belonging to a considerably later period than the 
first ajipointment of the lni|uisilioii of Slate, ex- 
ceeds in eomjilicated iniquity any of those which 
we have as yet noticed. Reports, it was said, were 
olien submitted to the Tribunal that unknown or 
masked persons, by night or during the Carnival, 
made overtures from the Government of Spain to 
certain Nobles. The persons thus invited, by 
promising their decision at a future interview, 
gained time to inform the Inquisitors ; to whom 
tiiey likewise tendered -their services for the assas- 
sination of the agent, provided they might be 
all owed to carry pistols, against the usage of 
which in the streets of Venice a standing Law 
existed. Many reasons concurred to induce the 
rejection of tliis jiroposal ; but it was thought 
advisable that the Episco}.'al Spy hq/’ore noticed 
should whisper to tlie Nuncio that it had been ac- 
cepted ; with a full confidence that tlie Nuncio in 
turn would transmit the intelligence to the Spanish 
Ambassador, who might in consequence be de- 
terred by the peril of his emissary from continM- 
ing the intrigue. Nevertheless, as the Statute 
reasons, the Ministers employed by Crowned 
Heads are, for the most part, too subtle and saga- 
cious to be thus easily cajoled ; and it is probable, 
therefore, that the real nature of the device will be 
suspected : so that in order to give it a colouring 
of Truth, wliich may protliicc the same cil'ect as 
Truth itself, recourse must be had to the following 

I 2 
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process. The Inquisitors must find out some 
banished Venetian, wlio has eluded his sentence, 
and continues to reside in the City ; taking care 
that he be a person of more tlian ordinary capacity 
ind consideration. Then, selecting from their 
Spies a Nobleman of atlcslcd courage, ainl who is 
actually a Member of the Senate at the tlme^ 
they must instruct him to assassinate the exile; 
and afterwards, but with some ostentation of 
secrecy, to boast of his ex])loit, adding that itu as 
committed in consequence of a treasonable overture 
from S])ain which the murdered man ventured to 
propose. Again, after the lapse of a few more 
days, he was to announce that he had received full 
pardon for the deed of blood. The Ambassador, 
well knowing tliat the person killed W'as not one of 
his agents, would at once imagine that the Noble 
had made a false rejirescntation to the Inquisitors, 
and had assunnal public motives for the revenge of 
some juivate quarrel ; but ])ercciving also that the 
assassin hacljjecn pardoned in consequence of his 
fidelity under the jjretendcd lcmj)tation, he would 
desist from any real intrigue, llirougb a conviction 
that similar indulgence would again be extended to 
a similar murder. In order to ]irevent any sus- 
picion of collusion, the man was to be killed not with 
jjistols but with the stiletto ; and if lie were an exile 
who at any time bad sought asylum in the Ambas- 
sador’s Palace, it would be very inucli to the purpose; 
(^sarehbe anco motto jju « since it might 

ibcn be supposed that, altliougli without previous 
sanction, he really did make the pretended over- 
ture, in order that, if the negotiation rijiened, 
he might claim merit for it with his patruii and 
protector. 
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The method recommenLled to countervail tlie 
influence of any foreifrn Statesman hostile to the 
interests of Venice, is not indeed so bloody as that 
just detailed, but it is equally insidious. Every 
Venetian Noble on his return from an Embassy 
formally reported to the Senate all matters eoiT- 
nccted with his recent mission, and uniler the 
circumstances above mentioned he was instructed 
to interweave in fliis oflirial document, a notice 
that he had bribed the ohnoxious Minister in 
question ; who had promised entire devotion to 
the service of Venice hereafter, with the sole pro- 
viso that, for greater secrecy, his conversion must 
ap])arcntly be gradual. Cart) was to be taken that 
this report went forth to the Public, and was con- 
veyed to the Court most concerned in it by its 
own Ambassador, by some enemy of the de- 
nounced, or, with yet greater certainty, by charging 
the Episcopal S])y to deliver it with much affec- 
tation of mystery to the Nuncio, from whom it 
would immediately find conveyance to those cars by 
which the Inquisitors most desire'^Vit should be 
believed: and thus would eft'ectually destroy the 
weight of the individual wliose reputation it was 
intended to undermine. 

To pass to regulations of domestic polity. 
Every morning, after a Sitting of the Ginat 
Council, the Inquisitors were to assemble and tp 
discuss the fortunes, habits and characters of such 
Nobles as had been appointed to any oflices of 
State. Two Spies, mutually unknown, vvere to he 
attached to any of those upon whom siis[)icion 
might rest, to follow all their steps, anil to report 
all their actions. If those emissaries should fail 
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to discover anythinpr of moment, a more dex~ 
terf)us person was to be selected to visit the Noble 
by nirrlit, and to offer him a bribe from some 
foridi^^n Ambassador for a betrayal of the secrets 
of the Council. Even if be withstood that trial, 
but did not immediately denounce the overture, 
be was to be registered in a Libro de’ Sos'petti, 
and ever afterwards to be carefully observed. If 
any Noble, not under sentence of exile, should 
enter into the service of a foreign Court, be was to 
be recalled home ; on disobedience, bis relations 
were to be iin])risoned ; after two months con- 
tumacy, be was to be assassinated wherever be 
could be found ; or, that attempt failing-, to be 
erased from the Golden Hook. A very similar 
process was employed against artizans who ex- 
ported with them any native manufacture. Should 
any Noble, while speaking in tlie Senate or the 
Grand Council, wander from bis subject into 
matleri ileemed jirejndicial to the State, be was to 
be irnmediatelv interru})led by one of tlie Cliiefs 
of the Jiiii’asetlie orator disputed this authority, 
or said anything injurious to it, no notice was to 
be taken at the moment ; but lie was to be arrested 
on the close of the Sitting, tried aucordiiig to bis 
offence, and, if ilirect means of conviction were 
uiraltainable, to be jml to death jirivatelv. As 
freedom of debate in the Legislative Bodies was 
thus narrowly limited, it can be no matter of 
surprise that restraint was im|)Osed upon conver- 
sation elsevvbere. A Noble guilty of indiscretion 
of speech was to be twice admoiiisbcd ; on the 
third offence, to be prohibited from appearing in 
the public streets or Councils fur two years ; if be 
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disobeyed, or, if be relapsed after tlie two years, 
avomifo is the slron|T expression of the 
original,) he was to be drowned as ineorrigihlc. 
In order to obtain notice of these derelictions, the 
Noble Spies sedulously watched all nietnbers of 
their own class in their assemblies on the Br()glio\ 
the arcade under the Ducal Palace which was 
their privileged resort; the early morning h[)ur8 
were judged to be most favourable for these 
observations, because the promenade being less 
fretjuented at that time, greater license, it was 
thought, might then be hazarded. 

Upon the honour of a class of men thus debased 
by mutual treardiery, Little reliance could he placed 
by the Government which taught them to l)t*tray, 
and which therefore ifideed possessed the fullest 

* The miiy be consiclererl the Exeliantje of the Venetian 

Nobility, ill whiL-h tliey broiiplit tlieir votes to miirUet, and far 
Lroi^liu with them i.nswered preeisely to the uoinmerL'iiil phrase ta 
lt‘ tui C/ittru/v. No one of iiil erior rank was perini U lmI to intrude 
within its precincts while freiiuenieii by the Nuhles, and separate 
walks were conventionally set apart I'or tlie (lirtV^«;uf classes ainoag 
themselves. dOie piijiular derivation iinbrojUat e, to embroil, Lo 
cabal, very justly characterised tins mart of corruption; but Siin- 
sovinu yives one much more rccoiidite. The whole of the I'ui^xa 
di Murro was once, lie says, the Brolu, or Garden, of the Monks 
of S. Zaccaria ; dClfla ijuul rtn'c Hrolo navqite nltrn dt Uroglio 

Bro.'po, .si^mjivati va di fjutllv itrcinume e di qutdlt instant\ jiri’y^iere 
c/;r_/((aao r JS’fiinli I' uuo cun altro ijuanda ncrrcaao d' uttfiivif qiialuhc 
n(‘lla Rt'j>uhhca ; jjeri'iOL'Ai" standu ne' tfinpi (intn.hi, all' 
usanza di‘l (\ind\(iati Rmiani^ in Riazza, per rirercar del sii/fragio 
sut) vlii ptissuva, {■/liamatn liroglio, si ?woiirid quell’ uttu dal luityo, 
c ii disst; far llroio- desentla, lib. i. /. ti-''. ed. Itild. Hp. 

Burnet says that Guy Fatiu suggested to him the far-fetched Greek 

TTl^t^oXcCtOV. 

In Plate V, vol. i, p. 27B, a representaLioik of this Arcade Is 
given. 
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means of cstimaiin;T their venality. Accordingly, 
we find most severe penalties attached to an 
offence, sus])icion of wliicli could not affect the 
Nol)ility of any other Country than Venice. Frau- 
dulent Balloting was punished with six years’ con- 
finement in the Piomhi, succeeded by as many 
more of exclusion from the Council ; and a repe- 
■tition of the crime, with death^. Another ordi- 
nance afl'ecting the Patricians affords a lamentable 
portrait of the insecurity of Venetian Society 
during the latter half of the XV^^' Century. Many 
Nobles, it appears, were in the habit of summoning 
individuals, at pleasure, before ])rivatc Tribunals 
in their own Palaces ; here, some were ordered to 
make jiayments to pretended creditors, some in be 
reconciled to persons from hhom tliey had sufl'ercd 
injury, others to forbear fiom suits of Law which 
they were prosecuting ; and, in furtherance of 
these several oppressive and illegal demands, the 
Belf-constitutcd Magistrate frequently employed 
menaces and blows, occasionally capital execution. 
The offender,^,if lie had confined himself to threats 
only, was to be severely reprimanded and placed 
under observation : if lie rehijiscd, lie was to be 
imjirisoned for at least three years in the Piombi ; 
and on a third conviction, he was to he drowned. 
But if, in the first instance, he had proceeded to 
acts of violence, liis immediate punishment was to 
he ])roportioned to his degree of crime. Tlic 
penalty awarded might be death, and, to render 

• Diiru mentionB nr ancient law by which more summary punish- 
ment Avas inflicted upon this offence. Any voter detected in drop- 
ping more than a single ball into the urn might be thrown out of 
windoAv. Vol. v. Uv. xxxv. p. 31ti, cote. 
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tlic example more impressive, this mi^lit be in- 
flicted publicly; notwithstanding another Statute 
which ex])rcss]y declared that, whenever death 
was consiflered necessary, the scandal of open dis- 
play should be avoided by drowning the malefactoj 
privately in the Canale Orfano"^. 

In two cases only was the interference of any 
other portion of the Government permitted. If one 
of tlie Inquisitors themselves were denounced, a 
su])]dementary Inquisitor vvas named from the X to 
assist his two Brethren, and on an accusation of 
one of the Chiefs of the X, three Assessors from 
til at Council were selected, and five voices were 
necessary for his condemnation ; if death were the 
penalty adjudged in tips instance, it was recom- 
mendetlthat it should he inflicted by poison, rather 
than hv any other mode. The Doge was exempt 
from citation before the Inquisitors, and, if sub- 
jected to a reprimand, it was delivered to ^lim in 
his private ajiartments. In cases which aneeted 
oflicers of the Arsenal, due regard was always to 
be paid to the great utility of their jirJfesskjn. For 
the treatment of persons ofl’ensivc to Government, 


* Tlu' VL'netians asSert that in the Jjagwit', ut the hark of San 
Gior^ii) lUap^iore, the Vannh' \)rf(iTn>, oii^iiially dcll'An'u, received 
its name after the defeat of Pepin, in A.l). 804, (vnl. 1. p. Id.) hy 
■vvhiLh iiUllie chilili en of Lambiiriiy were muile Or/i/ii/ai'. Tlie aulhar 
cftliat very rare Tract the drlla Lihertu J'fnf td rejects this 

iiijtiDii, an [1 treats it as ii ncvii dan J fi r. EtyniidoRists, he says, had bet- 
ter trace tlie name to f^rfnrn, iirfnhin, Oijini), or thfun, all which words 
ill Greek (ineaning thereby si^Miify black, dark, obscure; 

epithets which may reasDiiably lie assigned to a Canal of very 
dangerous iiavigatioii, without any forced reference to the fable 
of Pepin’s defeat. Greek derivations, he adds, can be by no means 
strange to Venice, — e. iil. ad nnn. 804. 
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but of superior influence, whom it mif^lit not there- 
fore be prudent to dismiss after they had been 
irritated by arrest, and whom it mi^bt be eijually 
impolitic to put to deatb, even privately, on account 
of the power of tbeir connexions, a convenient 
mezzo /er/mVic was su^^ested. The Gaoler was in- 
structed to pretend wdlin^ness to favour the pri- 
soner’s escape, and, on the evening' before he 
released him, he was to administer with his last 
meal a poison of slow efl'ect and leaving no trace 
of its action ; so that whenever death ensued, it 
was not likely that it w'ould be ebarged u])on the 
Iinjuisitors. 13y such means, as this Statute con- 
cludes, shall w^e satisfy both ])ublic and ))rivaLe duty, 
and Justice will attain the end at which she aims, 
through a way somewhat more circuitous indeed 
than usual, hut also more secure. 

A similar tone of Jii^hmoral rcfleviion pervades 
the instructions to the (lovernors of Gy})rns and 
Candia. If there wuTcanv persons of nohle birth 
or of superior influence resident in those Islands, 
wdio, itwatr thought, niii^ht be better out of the 
w\ay {stasse hen inorto) they were to be despatched 
secretly, ])rovided the Magistrate felt, in his con- 
science, that he eoiihl not ])roceed otlierwise, and 
was able to answer for the act, before God, with 
^btire sincerity. So nicely shaded and graduated 
also were the various species of ])ossil)le offence, 
so delicately w'ei^lied vind balanced w'ere the jiro- 
portions of contingent crime, that any one who 
enp^afzed to arrest or assassinate an exile, could 
not be paid by ^^race aceoriled to another exile, 
unless thb arrested or assassinated were equally 
guilty with his companion in baiiisbineiit. Thus 
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also, if a banished State-criminal sought pardon by 
profl'erin|.’- like serviccB, the Inquisitors were to 
determine whether Uie murdered were inferior or 
su})eri()r in ^uilt totlie murderer : if the former, the 
assassin minlit be rewarderl, l)ut he could by no 
means obtain an entire remission of punishment. 

The o}ieration of these most execrable Statutes 
will fre([uently cast dark shadows over our future 
])a^u's ; and we return, not unwillin^rly^ to a more 
active narrative, from this digression, which, al- 
thonuli perhaps lonn^, is still necessary for the 
eluciilation of numerous leadinijj' princi])les in the 
ConsLitution of Venice. I'o the jjrofcssed Histo- 
rian, however, we must relinquish the ungrateful 
task of recording in detail the many enormities 
which delorm a war wTth the d’urks, to a ra})id 
view of which we are about to direct ourselves. 
The wise policy of Sforza, since his acquisition of 
the Ducliy of Milan, maintaimal, with a few un- 
important exciq)Lions, a steady I^eace throughout 
the States in his vicinitv, durin<^*- the remairnler of 
liis lile, and even for twenty years hey'^ud ^t ; and 
for awhile, therel’ore, we may turn from the busy 
scenes by which Italy has been so lon^ aixitated, 
to transactions in Countries far removed from her 
Peninsular. 

C'hristoforo Mono, of a Candiote family, 
was elected Doge on the decease of Ma- 
lipieri, and, hut a few months after his ^452. 
accession, a dis|)ute with the Pacha of 
Athens respecting a funitivc slave spread the 
flames of war over the Murea and its adjacent 
districts. A ferocious contest, evilly distinguished 
by foul acts of mutual cruelty, raged during a 
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bloody course of fifteen years ; ai?d there is scarcely 
a spot on the Grecian soil endeared to us by gene- 
rous associations which was not polluted, at some 
moment of this war, by rapine, treachery, or mas- 
Bacre. The sack of Argos by the Turks preluded 
the Siege of Corinth by the Venetians ; and, during 
its investment, we read of an idle work, which, 
nevertheless, forcibly recalls one of the most spirit- 
stirring portions of Ancient History. Of the wall 
which the Pelojionnesians threw across the Isthmua 
of Corinth on the a])prQach of Xerxes, Herodotus 
docs little more than mention the existence*'. A 
similar fortification was constructed by Manuel II. 
in 1419, which the Venetians afterwards repaired, 
when in possession of the neighbouring City, 
without however finding it an adequate barrier 
against Turkish invasion. Nevertheless, in order 
to cover their besieging army, they now Restored 
this useless outwork. Thirty thousand ni^ were 
emjdoycd on this gigantic labour during:;fifteen 
days ; in which time they covered a distance of six 
miles, fronrsea to sea, with a wall of uncemented 
stones, twelve feet in height, flanked by thirty-six 
towers, and protected by a broad double fosse. 
But this rampart neither afforded confidence to 
its builders nor daunted tlieir enemy : as the 
Turks advanced, the Venetians abandoned their 
fortification without attempting its defence, and 
sought a surer position on the rocky promontory of 
Na]n)li di Romania, where they more succa^ully 
niainlained themselves. 

Meanmnc /Eneas Silvius, wlio held the Pon- 
tificate, wider the title of Pius II,, having failed in 
• viii. 4U. 
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an attempt for ttie peaceable conversion of Ma- 
homet 11., whom lie had soberly exhorted in an 
Apostolical Letter to renounce the imposture oi 
his Prophet, and to embrace the Cdiristian verity, 
directed all bis cares to the organization of a new 
Crusade. Indulgences were lavishly distrilmted 
tbrougliout Christendom, and tire ardour of Reli- 
gious zeal and the terror of the Ottoman compiests 
collected a numerous, but ill-ajipoiiited band ot 
warriors, prepared, under the personal guidance of 
the Holy Patlier, to encounter the Infidels. Ve- 
nice, as one deeply interested and already eiigagefl 
in the contest, w’as among'tbe first Powers to which 
a Papal Rriefwas addressed ; and tlie Doge Moro^ 
an old man whose bese4iiig jiassions Avere avarice 
and love of ease, was lost in consternation at the 
proposals which it conveyed. ‘ The Victory which 
we anticipate,’ wrote the animated and energetic 
Pontiff, ‘ will he rendered far mure certain, il you, 
the Prim e of Venice and Captain of her armies, 
will accomjiaiiy us in this war. We ourselves de- 
sign to increase the terror of the Jnfulfls Ly a full 
display of the dignity of St. Peter : and yoip if aou 
Avill appear in your JJueentaur, clad in the Ducal 
insignia, Avill fill with dread nut only the ojiposite 
sh oil's of Greece and Asia, hut even the whole 
Oriental world.’ It was in vain, however, that this 
flattering exaggeration of his power was droiipcd 
into the dull ears of Moro ; that the bright exam- 
plei;^f liis predecessors Avere exhibited to his closed 
eyes; and that he was invited to pursue the heroic 
steps of Dandolcrand Coiitariui. ‘ Cona^then, my 
dear Sun,’ wrote the Holy Father in continuance, 

‘ and do not refuse to partake tlie toils wliich 1 
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ftiyself willing^ly undergo. Plead not oU age in 
excuse, for tlie Duke of Burguntly, not less ad- 
vanced in life than you are, and Sovereign of a yet 
more distant Country, undertakes ihe vovage. AVe 
^too ourselves hesitate not to embark, although 
bowed beneath sixty-two winters and tormented rlay 
and night by our infirmities. AVe three Veterans 
will divide the BUjierinlenflence of the war. A 
Trinity is aceepkahle to God, and the Divine Trinity 
assuredly will protect that which wa^ shall consti- 
tute. Fail not, therefore, at tlie gatliering; neither 
fear a deatli wliich, if it haiipens, will conduct you 
to a better life. AH of us must die in this world; 
and no death can be more an object of desire tlian 
Uial which is encountered in the cause of Goil*.’ 

Cogent and consolatory as these arguments no 
doubt a])peared to their framer, glowing as were 
these assurances of blessing and immortality, they 
met with no resjionse m the chilled bosom of 
Moro. AAdien the Brief was reail belore the 
Council, he vehemently pleaded his declining yi^ars, 
liis unwarlike habits, and his unservieeableiiess in 
the field, as excuses for disobeying the summons. 
But his protest was unavailing against the united 
voices of the Nobles. ‘ Most Serene Prince,' was 
the conclusive reply of their spokesman, Gfyour 
S^erenity refuses to embark with good will, we shall 
compel you to go by force; for the honour and 
advantage of our Country is far more dear to us 
than is your person.' The Doge answered not 
a word; and the other Senators, as we are tohl, 

• The wholsof tliis Hrief, from whiih we have belei leii only u few 
aentenees, iiiiiy be rouiiil. umongst other writers, in tlie History of 
P. Justiniani, lib. viii. p. 21)7. 
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comforted him by promisin|T the assistance of four 
of their Body as Privy Counsellors*. The ren- 
dezvous was fixed at Ancona, whither Moro, hav- 
ing first consulted the Astrologers for a fortunate 
hour, set sail with a reluctant spirit. Notwith- 
standing the good promise of the stars, a storm 
surjjiiseil the fleet in one of the Canals, and carried 
away from the Doge’s Galley its crimson banner 
blazoned with golden images of St. Markf. Scarcely, 
however, had he entered the appointed Port, when 
he learned, with ill-dissembled joy, that the pro- 
jected expedition W'as arrested by the death of the 
Pope ; who, exhausted by mental and bodily fa- 
tigue, breathed his last a few hours after the arrival 
of tlie Venetian Armajnent. The Sacred College 
partook but little in the zeal of their deceased Chief ; 
the Crusade was abandoned, and Moro, having 
unbuckled his armour, took Ids seat in tlie Consis- 
tory, received the thanks of the assembled Car- 
dinals, and joyfully returned to St. Mark’s. 

The Turks, iluring these transactions, were 
earnestly negotiating Euro|)ean alliai]T‘es,,and one 
of their invitations was addressed to tlje Duke of 
Milan. It was not without very natural inquietude 
that the Siguory was informed of the arrival of 
Ottoman Ambassadors at the Lombard Court, of 
their honourable reception, and of their proposi- 
tion that, while Mahomet continued the War in 
Greece, Sforza should effect a diversion upon the 
V e^ctian territories in Italy. But that great man, 
both from declining health, and sound political 
foresight, felt little inclination to ^isturb the 

• Sanuto, 1 174. 

t Vdlutii cremisino c\}* Stinmarchi d'oro. Id. 1180. 
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t^eace which he had long laboured to,f onaoli- 
natef and he accordingly rejected the alliance. 
For some years past, lie had been oppressed with 
symptoms of dropsy, but his last illness was only of 
two days’ duration Firmly established on his 
ftirone, which he sealed to have won by conquest 
solely in order to sheathe all swords around him ; in 
the height of glory and prosperity; and having 
secured his family by intermarriages with the 
princely Housen^f Savoy, Aragon and 
Diw’ France, he expired on the 25th of March, 
1466, in the 65Lh year of his age. His 
eick couch was watched with tender care by the 
high-minded and affectionate Bianca ; she soothed 
him by her attentions, she consulted with his 
Physicians, she prepared and administered his 
medicines ; and when the progress of fatal sym^ 
toms- manifestly announced the rapid approach %£■ 
his last hour, suppressing her grief, she provided 
for the tranquil succession of their Son Galeazzo, 
at that time in the service of the King of France, 
by forw^ding messengers to hasten liis presence 
in Milan ; and by despatching Ambassadors to 
Venice and the otliejr chief Italian Powers, solicit- 


ing a continuance of their friendship. Then, in 
the dead of the night, assembling a Council, she 
pr<y)03ed fit measures for the restraint of that 
popular agitation vvhicli is so frecjuently excited by 
the death of Princes ; and, subduing every femi- 
nine weakness, although her heart was rent 
asunder by her loss, slie addressed the Senators 
with calmness and dignity, herself alone appa- 
rently unmoved amid the mourners who sur- 
rounded her. Having thus fulfilled the lofty 
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duties gf a Queen, and satisfied the paramount 
claims of Royalty, she no longer struggled against 
Nature ; but, abandoned to softer and more 
womanly emotions, she threw herself upon the 
beloved, though lifeless body, and refused to qui^ 
it till the moment of interment, which, contrary to 
usual Italian custom, was protracted, at her desire, 
beyond the second day. In a few months, the 
grave terminated her sorrows, by reuniting her to 
that liusband whose attaching, no less than com- 
manding qualities had converted a marriage, 
originally prompted by ambition, into a bond of 
the most ardent, reciprocal affection*. 

War continued to rage with unmitigated fero- 
city in the East; for, although Venice anxiously 
wished to disembarrass herself from a struggle 
whicJi exhausted both her blood and treasure 
without hope of advantage, the demands of 
Mahomet appeared too unreasonable to be ad- 
mitted while there was any chance of obtaining their 
moLlification. The Venetians, after disembarking 
at Aulis (a port ennobled in Ancienf History by 
the rendezvous of the Grecian Fleet, preparatory 
to its expedition against Troy) and descending 
to the Piraeus, attacked, stormed and pillaged 
Alliens ; hut this short-lived triumph was rf • 
venged, on the recovery of the City, by the 
empalenient of a Provvfditore captured during its 
siege, and a hideous slaughter in the assault. 
Mantinea was once more deluged with blood, 
vvliieh did not now flow in the cause of Freedom; 
and the Venetians, abandoning the continent, 

* Slinoneta, apud Muratorl, xxl. 77\^. 
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concentrated themselves in Ne 3 :ropnnt, suffering’ 
ami inflicting the most frightnil calamilies. 
The narrow strait which si'parates that 
Island from tlie opposite shore of Attica 
was crowded with a larger fleet than had filled its 
channel since tlie invasion of Xerxes; and Ma- 
homet II., when encamped on tlie very yiro- 
montory which had been occupied by the Persian 
Tyrant, counted from Ins pavilion 400 vessels 
occupying a sea line six miles in length, and 
300,000 men* marshalled under his banners. 
The strait was bridged by boats ; and although a 
feeble attempt was made by tlie Venetian Admiral 
Canale to relieve the ancient Clialcis, (now bearing 
the same name as the island itself) he retired when 
within view of its eagerly expecting garrison, not 
without imjHitation of cowardice, for which he was 
displaced and ymnished. The Venetians repulsed 
five assiinlLs; the sixth was fatal, and not one of 
its defenders survived the storm. Mahomet had 
denounced death against every soldier who should 
spare a jirisoner exceeding twenty years of 

age, and the slaughter conscijuent upon that 
menace was imliscriminate. Even the hand- 
ful of brave men which threw itself into the 
citadel was massacred after capitulation ; and 
their. gall ant Commander, Erizzu, who had yielded 
only on a promise that his head should be re- 

* The Turkish fi)i ce, probably, is very greatly exaggerated. Ri- 
pal tu [ap. IMuratori , xx raises it to 5l)0, 1)1)1) Saliellie □ ( 0 ec. lii . 
lib. 8 I, and Cepin i^i. p..1-ll) descend to I2l).l)d0, and Saiiutu [UDO) 
yet lower, tu 7d,d(Jl) -. but, taken at the ver> lowest estimate which 
has ever been assigned, it most feai'foUy uuLnuniljered the Ve- 
netians 
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spected, discovered, too late, tliat tlie spirit of the 
sava^L concpicrurs irrant of immunity differed 
widely from its letter, llis head, incleerl, was 
untouched, but his body was j)hiced beneath the 
saw, and lie expired in torture*. 

The con(|ueat of Ne^roponi enabled the Turk's 
to spread themselves with rapid strides over the 
Morea, now wholly defenceless : they next ad- 
vanced upon Dalmatia, roumh^d the head of the 
Adriatic, penetrated Friuli, and ravaged even so 
far as the neighbourhood of Uilino. Their fleet 
rode triumjdiant ; all Europe was astonisherl by this 
humiliation of Venice upon the element over which, 
with few exceptions, she had hitherto asserted do- 
minion ; and the surprbe vvas increased by the ex- 
treme suildenness with which the Turkish marine 
hatl acquired its superiority. Italy also was struck 
w ith ten or by the irruption of fresh Barbarians upon 
her frontier. At the close of their foray, the war 
was principally transferred to Dalmatia, and raged 
ill that and adj(jining districts during six years of 
misery ami desolation. It was iheif once again 
carrifd into Italy, and extended almost to the very 
borders of the Lajiuiie theinsehes. The 
Pacha of Bosida a^am entering Friuli, sur- 
prised tin; Venetian (denerals by rapid out. 
marches, hefoie any intelligence of iiis ad- 
vance had been received. Tlie lines constructed 

* Uuni lie-iilaLivs ru.speiliiiLf the truth nf this ntrouiiius perliJy, 
and iihservL's that il is nuMitiniied neither by tiu- Turkish H istorianH, 
HIT, a ( ar lu‘t I LT reiisnii lUr tlisljeliel', by Saiiiitu. Sabi'lli in, liuw- 
evur, rt'unrds il, anil adds tlie Tyiaiit's brutul jest, Pu'licitinn sc 
rcrvici non Ititn ibus panturum, (iii. H. ad fin.) aiul it is reptjalfii by 
Saiuli Iviii. Unhappily siiuh uruelty is by nii means aiieii tram 

tiUiLT the uaLiimal ur the persunul uliuructer ul' JUuhLunct. 
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On that frontier since the last invasion, if properly 
defenileJ, would have been impregnable; but the 
troo])s occupying them were sunk in idle security 
and forgetfulness ; the Turks swam the rivers or 
mastered the bridges; and their light cavalry having 
defeated, on the banks of the Isonzo, the only 
hand which made head against them, 5})rcad them- 
selves over the whole plain between that stream 
and the Tagliamento. Sabellico, who at the mo- 
ment was seeking shelter in the invaded district 
from the Plague, at nightfall mounted ^ a tower 
near Udino, and from its summit beheld a hundred 
villages in flames. On the next morning, the 
Tagliamento was crossed, and the fires of the suc- 
ceeding night were visible even from the Campa- 
nile of SI. Mark’s. After these acts of rlestruction, 
the marauders, jirejiared solely i’or ravage and 
content with the terror which they had inspired, 
withdrew ujion Dalmatia, before any new force 
could be assembled to confront them. 

In that Coynlry, so often desolated by war, 
the Venetians suffered a heavy loss. Crova, 
now a miserable village, but once the Ca|jital of 
the licroic Scan Jerbeg"*^, and transferred by him 
before his death to the Signory, capitulated from 
want of sujiplies, after investment fur a whole 
year and a patient endurance of the hitter- 
est privations. The Sultan, in an express 
Instrument attested by his own signet, 
guaranteed safe-conduct to such of its inhabitants 

• It is nat in lliis ]]lace Umt the exploits of that mui>t extruordi- 
naryman ean be introduced with propriety. Gibbun has LDiideiised 
them into the narrow ooinpaea of ha** a dozen pages in which they 
are but mistily nun alcd, with great iiic Uiutiun Lo uudcrvulue the 

C/iristian Hero, (Ch. ixvil.) 
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as vvislieil to quit tlie Citv, and protection to all 
others wlio would remain in it under the Turkish 
Govcrniucnt. To a man, they pred'erred emigra- 
tion, sati^fled with whatever new seats Venice 
might provide for their allotment. The prince^ 
abode of the Castriots was abandoned by its native 
guardians; and the gates, at which tlie victorious 
progress of Amurath had been checked, and his 
days probably shortened by the chagrin which their 
successful resistance occasioned, were now opened 
to his more fortunate son. Twenty years after 
tlie death ofScamlerbeg, his surviving comj)anions 
commiUed themselves to the ambiguous fidelity 
of the Ottomans, not till then their conquerors; 
4and, in spite of the solemn pledge whicli Ma- 
homet Inut’ given, no sooner were they within 
his power than he delivered them to the execu- 
tioner. 

Scutari, from its great strength, the almost 
sjiontaiieous fertility of its arljacent country, 
and the forests well adapted for ship-timber 
by wliich it was encomjiassed, oflereLk an im- 
portant station to Mahomet, panting for imuins to 
eslaldisli himself on the opposite coast of Italy; 
and it had already been unsuccessfully invested. 
Even before the fall of Croya, preparations on a 
far larger scale than had been employed at first, 
were made for a renevval of the siege. Alter 
the close of the war, Sahellico was assured by 
eye-witnesses that not a spot of ground was to be 
discovered from tlie haltlenicnts of that City, far 
as sight could range across the jilain or up the 
niuunlaiiis, which did not teem with armed men, 
tents, and artillery; and to oppose this gigantic 
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forcr, Scutjiri, one of the stron^^est Venetian tle- 
penrltmcies, and even in our own days containing 
12,000 inhabitants, counted within lier walls no 
more than 600 mercenaricB, 1600 citizens and 250 
vomen. A breach was soon effected, and tlie 
Turks were twice led to the assault. On the 
second attack, Mahomet, careless bow many lives 
he sacrificed if success were but attained, disposed 
his BO, 000 tri) 0 ))s in four separate divisions, with 
orders to relieve each other at intervals of six 
hours ; and thus to e.xliaiist tlie garrison by the 
mere ju'essure of numbers continually renewcrl. 
Slender as was tlie Venetian force even when 
mustered entire, Antonio de’ Lazzi, its brave 
Commander, when apynized of the enemy’s inten- 
tion, determined to meet it by a similar arrange- 
ment ; and wdiile a single small detachment 
manned the ramyiarts, three others were jiosted 
in reserve. The assault commenced before day- 
break, and as evening closed, fresh battalions 
continued yircss forward over tlie corjises of 
their fallen comrades, without planting one foot 
within the walls. During the whole night and 
tlic greater jiart of the following dav, the com- 
bat raged unahatedly, till Mahomet, warned that 
he could no longer depend ujion his troops, who 
began to murmur at being led to certain and 
unavailing slaughter, reluctantly withdrew, with 
the loss of a tliiril of his army, and converted the 
siege into a hlocliade. The unintermiltetl sleet 
of arrows, coveriul by which the assailants ad- 
vanced to this memorable storm, is mcntioncLl by 
contemporary Historians as one of its greatest 
terrors. A miserable cat, seared from her hiding 
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place by the war-cries, fell pierceil by eleven shafts 
at once; tlivec or four arrows were in many places 
found transfixing each other; and, for several 
months after the retreat of tlie Ottomans, the 
baths, kitchens, and bake-houses wi're supplied 
with no oilier fuel than the wood which these 
weapons atVurLln'l^. During the suliseijuent bloek- 
aile, the child' sufferings of the InhaliiLanLs arose 
from scarcity of water; and, on one occasion, 
resolutely bent upon procuring a supply at every 
hazard, they sallied down in a mass upon the lake 
which approached their western ramparts. Four 
hundred men carried skins and linekels, the rest 
f ormed their escort ; ami as tliey fought their 
way hack to the wal^s, the favourite jiroject of 
Mahomet and his vdtimate hopes of the conquest 
of Italy were sulheiently announced, by fierce 
shouts which burst from the camp, ' Svidari^ Sen- 
iari / — Ro?na^ B.onia /V 

Italv imleed was once again to he riesolated hy 
these plundpring hordes, but not till she hatl en- 
countered other sufferings heforehaiiTl. -Jn their 
former incursions, the Turks had left behind them 
the seeds of Festilence, and these, it is 
said, were increased hy a descent of Lo- 
cusls, whicli, in the summer of 1473, 
swarmed over a space 3U miles in lengtli anil ‘20 
in breadth, in the territories of Mantua and Bres- 
cia. The peasants emjiloyed in the destruction 
of these formitlable insects neglected to bury them ; 
and the miasma generated hy their puLrelaction, 
sjiread rajiidly from Lonibartly even to Flon nce 
and to Venice. So great was the moitaJity in the 
latter City, that the Councils hrokt* up their sit- 

SabellicD, t Snnutn, leOl). 
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lings, and tlic Nobles sought safety in dispersion. 
The Doge himself was among the victims, and llie 
reign of his successor Giovanni Moncenigd 
commenced under the accumulated calamities of 
PI ague, Famine, a destructive Fire which con- 
sumed parts of the Ducal Palace and of St. Mark's, 
and a new^ invasion of Friuli hy the Ottomans. 
Schooled, however, hy their former disasters, the 
Venetian Generals were now^ amply prepared ; 
and, instead of taking the field, they prudently 
remained unmoved wdthin their lines which defied 
all attack ; till the marauders, wearied hy inac- 
tivity and hopeless of provoking battle, retired 
by the mountains of Carniola. IMarvellous 
stories were recounted of their retreat among 
these Alps. Thirty thousand cavalry were said to 
have peneLralcd through defiles whieh the natives 
themselves seldom dared to attiiinpt; and in more 
than one spot, whim a pathless iihyss appeared to 
forbid descent, the horses were low ered by ropes 
amid the jirecipices, from height to height, till 
they securely reached the undermost valley. 

Peace w’as now coveted at almost any sacrifice. 
The defence of Friuli and Albania at the same 
moment distracted and exhausted the resources of 
the State ; new' interesL.s in Cyprus demanded vigi- 
lance ; growing agitations among neighbouring 
Hal iaii Powers excited well-grounded alarm; and 
no European ally appeared willing or prepared to 
grant active assistance. Advices had been re- 
ceived from Scutari that hut a few months’ pro- 
visions remained to its diminished garrison, which 
it was impossible either to recruit or to relieve. ; 
and it was determined therefore to take advau- 
l^age of the cession of that hardly-contested City 
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wliilo it was yet availal)lc for negotiation. The 
rlemanrls ot Mahomet had not increased in rigour; 
hut they were still oppressive to the Trea- 
sury and galling to tlie pride of Venice. 
Nenropont, Lemnos and Scutari were to • 

be transferred to the Turks; 100,000 ducats were 
to he paid immediately as an indemnity; exclu- 
civcly of an annual tribute of 10,000 more, the 
disgrace of which was to be concealed under the 
name of a commutation for mercantile duties and 
Customs. When the gates of Scutari were opened 
to its new Lords, there issued from them 450 
men and 150 women, the inelanclioly remnant of 
nearly 2,500 souls at the commencement of the 
siege. They were disti’ibuted by the Signory of 
Venice through various parts of its territory, and 
rewarded, as their rare fidelity well deserv ed, either 
by public charges or by allowances from the State. 



Francesco uni Biancn STur/a. From their Toinh at Milan. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM A. D. 14W TO A. U. 1500. 

■Giacopo Lusi^nano usurps the Crown nf Cyprus — He marries 
Catarina Cornaro — His death — Insurreetiuu of the Cypriots — 
Dejiosition of (Jneen Catarina — Cyprus bpLomes a Province of 
VciiiL-e — The Turks Rack □triuito — Lodoviro the More usurps 
the Crown nf Milan — Invites the French into Italy — Invasion of 
Charles V'lII. — He cunr|uerH Naples —Embassy uf Philippe de 
Comines to Venice — Retreat of the French — Battle oJ’ Fornovo — 
Victory claimed by Ihc Venetians— Dethronement and l.'aptivity 
of Lodoviro Sforza — Wealth and dominion nf Venice at the 
close of the XV^h Century — War with the Emperor — Truce- 
Jealousy of the great European Powers. 


DOGES, 

A. D. 

ClIRlSTOFOnO Muuo. 

XlCDl.U Moito. 

Njuulu Mauclli.o. 

" PlFTJtU MuNCENIUU. 

Andrea Venjoramind. 
Giovanni Munleniqo. 
1185. Exxv. Marco Baruakirq. 
1480. Exxvi. Adrustino Baudarird. 
1501. Exxvii. Leonardo Loredano, 


During tliia long’ and perilous war with the Ot- 
toman Sultan, Venice jjrejiared the tvay fur uu 
imj)orLant acquisition, first by a dark course of 
intrigue, ullimalcly by com]dicated iujuslice. The 
Crown uf Cy}jrus had been wurn fur nearly two 
centuries and a half by the Family uf Lusignano, 
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wliPii, in 1458, it was wrested by Giacopo, a Bas- 
tard of the fourteenth Prince of that illustrious 
line, from the rightful heiress, his legitimate sister. 
Th e new King had been attached from early youth 
to Catarina, niece of Andrea Cornaro, a Vcnetiai\ 
Noble, resident on his Cypriote estate, and no 
sooner was he freed from certain political and do- 
niestie obstacles, than he tendered his hand to that 
Lady. In orrler to satisfy the rigid law which for- 
bade the marriage of any Venetian of noble birth 
with a foreigner*, the destined Royal Bride was 
solemnly aflo[)te(l by the State, find declared a 
daughter of St. Mark ; she was then married by 
proxy, in the jiresence of the Doge and Signory, 
conducted by the Bucantaur to the galley which 
awaited her in the Fort, and escorted by a sipia- 
dron of ships of war, witli becoming pomp and 
a portion of 100,000 ducats, to the territories of 
her Hushand. 

The Venetian Government, doubtless, foresaw 
numerous advantages likely to arise from this con- 
nexion, but they could scarerdy calculate Upon the 
B])lendiil ])rize which it was finally to place within 
tlicdr grasp. It was no small gain to open freely to 
their CommiMce an Island which, after Sicily and 
Sardinia, ranked as the largest in the Mediterranear^; 
whose delicious climate and fertile soil produced 
wine, oil, and grain in profusion ; the richness of 
whose mines of copper was announced by its very 


• This liuv appears to have been framed in order to continue the 
weaUii of Noble Families within national channels 5 and, as it re- 
gard eil Foreign PriiiL-es, it was ill atri ct arc ordan ce with the general 
puliL-y of VLMiice, wlii ch forbade all conimanicution between them, 
and her Nobility. 
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name; and whose position, with regard to Syria, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, offered unequalled facilities 
fur the profitable intermediate traffic between Eu- 
rope and the East. Giacoj)0 Lusignano, after his 
marriage, cultivated intimate relations with the 
Republic of which he had heconio the son in law ; 

he assisted her in the Turkish war, and his 
U74. Ports were always thronged by her vessels. 

At his death, which occurred within two 
years after this alliance, he bequeathed his Kingdom 
to the infant of which Catarina was then pregnant ; 
and in failure of her issue, to three illegitimate 
children, a daughtef and two sons, successively in 
order of primogeniture. LSabellico relates a con- 
versation with the Venetian Admiral Monce- 
nigo, in which the dying Prince consigned his 
Queen and Kingdom to' the especial protection of 
the Republic; a legacy which, it will be seen, 
Venice was nut backward to accept. 

Moncenigo proclaimed Catarina Queen, and, 
together wdth tlie Provvaditori who accompanied 
him, held at the Baptismal font the son of whom 
she was soon afterwards delivered. lie then 
resumed his station in the neighbouring seas ; 
and his departure was the signal for revolt to 
those Cypriots who, in a closer connexion with 
Venice, too truly anticipated the loss of national 
independence. A numerous. party of tlie INobles 
addressed themselves to Ferdinand of Naples, the 
most deadly and the most ambitions foe of the 
Republic ; and proposed to him a marriage between 
his bastard son Alfonso, and the bastard daughter 
of their own late King. Both the children were of 
immature age, but the Cypriots ])leLlged themselves 
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dial the Crown should devolve upon them jointly, 
at the attainment of majuriLy. Fortified by this 
strong iilliance, they proceeded to scatter ambi- 
guous rej)Orts among the populace ; and darkly to 
iin])ly that Cornaro and Marco 13embo, the Uncle; 
and the Cousin of the Queen, had poisoned the late 
King, in order to transfer the sovereignty to lier 
single hand. The imj)utation found ready belief ; 
and the Citizens of the Capital, stimulated to 
violence by these rumours, assembled by night ; 
assassinated the accused Venetians and the Foyal 
Physician who was denounced as their instrument ; 
besieged the Palace ; and secured tlie persons of 
Catarina and her son. They then announced the 
concerted alliance with ^'aples, and invested the 
future Bridegroom with the title of Prince Of Ga- 
lilee, a dignity never hitherto bestowed excejd on 
the j)resum])tive heir to the Crown. No sooner, 
however, were these tidings conveyed to Monce- 
nigo than he gathered his scattered cruisers, sum- 
moned troops from Candia, and repaired to Nicosia 
with eager haste and an overpowering force His 
unexiieeted arrival struck terror into the insur- 
gents ; some of the leaders, dissembling their real 
motives, represented the murder of Cornaro as an 
act of tlic mutinous soldiery whose ])ay he haij 
kej)t in arrear, and disclaimed all hostility ngainst 
Venice; others fled for refuge to the mountains, 
or sought cscaj)c by sea. On their ilis[;ersion, 
the chief towns were occupied by Venetian Garri- 
spns ; those revolters against whom evidence could 
he obtained underwent capital punishment; and 
Catarina, restored to nominal power, became in 
truth the Vice- Queen of the Signory. 
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Fifteen years had now passed during which the 
Signory had governed Cy|)ru.s, under the 
name of Catarina, whose son died not long 
after his birth ; and the Islanders, wlio at 
^rst chafed beneath the yoke of the Republic, and 
^earnestly sought to transfer their allegiance to 
Naples, had now become accustomed to their 
virtual masters. There were contingencies, never- 
theless, not likely to escape the sagacity of Venice, 
by which some other hand, after all her long in- 
trigue, might perhaps gather its fruits. Catarina 
still retained more than ordinary beauty; anrl her 
Picture, in Widow’s weeds, (even now glowing with 
almost original freshness among the treasures of 
the Palazzo Manfri?iiy) .was one of the earliest 
great works t)f Titian*, which, both from the skill 
of the artist and the loveliness of the suliject, ex- 
tended his growing fame beyond the borders of 
the Lagune. With so great attractions, coupled 
to the rich dowry of a Kingdom, it was not pro- 
bable that the Queen of Cyprus woulil long remain 
without' suitors ; and rumour already declared her 
to be the intended Bride of Frederic, a son of the 
King of Naples. If slie married and bore Chil- 
dren, Cyprus would become tbeir inheritance ; and 
to ])rev[mt the ])ossibility of such an extinction 
of their hopes, the Venetian Government resolved 
to assume its sovereignly directly in their own 
persons. The Civilian#, therefore, were instructed 
to avouch the legitimacy of this claim ; and tliey 
declared, perhaps with less sincerity than solemnity, 

• Titian ofteTi repealeil this subject, and it haa been yet more fre- 
quently copied from him by others. In the Ureacleii GLillery is 
BHuperb Portrait of the Uueen of Cyprus, which there can be ni> 
doubt is from the hand of Titian himself. 
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that tho son of Giacopo Lu^ignano inlierited the 
Crown from liis Father; that since he died a 
minor, his Mother inherited from him ; and that 
finally Venice inherited from his Mother, an atlopted 
Daughter of St. Mark, 

Giorgio Cornaro, a brother of the Queen, was 
solicited to conduct the ungrateful process of her 
deposition. To his representations, — that by aban- 
doning the care of a turbulent Kingdom, and re- 
turning to her native Land, in which she might 
pass the remainder of her life tramjuilly and se- 
curely, amongst those hound to her by natural ties, 
she would far more consult her happiness than by 
remaining exposed in a remote and foreign Country 
to the hazards of its ambiguous Iriendsliip,— 
slie replied with confidence, that there was little 
which could allure a Woman environed with the 
splendour of Royalty and the observance of a 
Court, to descend to the parsimonious habits and 
undistinguished level of a Republican lile ; and 
that it would please her far better if the Signory 
would await her decease before thej^ (K'cupied 
her possessions.^ But to arguments explanatory 
of the will, the powei-, and the inflexibilitv of the 
Senate, it was not easy to find an adequate answer ; 
and the naUiral tloque/ice^ as the Historian styles it, 
of her Brother, ultimalely prevailed. ‘ If such,’ slie 
observed, as soon as tears permitted speech, ‘ be your 
opinion, such also shall be piine ; nevertheless, it is 
more from you than from myself that our Country 
will obtain a Kirgdoint.’ Having thus reluctantly 
consented, after a few days delay she commenced 
her progress to Famagosta ; Royal honours at- 


* Bembo, lat. Vt-net, I. ad ann. 

t Ji. i&ic/. 
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tended lier every where as she passed, and on the 
6th of February she signed a formal Act of Ab- 
dication, in the presence of her Council ; attended a 
solemn Mass, at which the banner of St. Mark was 
consecrated; delivered that Standard to the cliargc of 
the Venetian General ; and saw it raised above her 
own on the towers of the Citadel. On the approach 
of summer, she embarked for Venice, where she 
was received as a Crowned Head by the Doge and 
Signory ; and in return for the surrender of her 
Sceptre, she enjoyed a privilege never before or 
since accorded to any of her Countrywomen, a tri- 
umphal entry to St. Mark’s Piazzctla, on the deck 
of the Bucentaur. A revenue of BOOO ducats was 
assimied her for life ; and the didights of the 
‘Paradise' of Asola, iii the Trevisan Mountains, 
in which the unqueened Queen continued to as- 
semble her little Court, liave been immortalizeil by 
a volume long among the most pojHilar woiks of 
early Italian Literature ; and graced by the Poetry, 
the Sentiment, the Piety, and the Metapliysics of 
the illu5trr6u3 Historian from whom we have bur- 
rowed our narrative of Catarina’s dethronement*. 

• The Asulani of Cardinal nemho were first published by Aldus 
In lliO.'), and they were reprinted eighteen times befure the lIdso uf 
the XVUb Century. His Biograplier, Giovanni Casa, tlms speaks 
Of their great popularity. Em lifjros taiitd hnminurn, mulifrum t iiain, 
medius fidius, approbntione et Uinqunm pltiusu exceptuH rt;rcntt’^ r.fve 
memiyiimus, ut extcmplh vuncta eos cupidiasi^ii^ lectitdrit 

utque didicevit ; ut non satis ur^ni aut elegantes ii haberentur qui- 
bus AsuhirKr illcp Disputntiones essent incognita:. Vit. lieinbi, p. 14.1. 
The theme of these Dialogues is Love, but they are wholly free from 
the impurities which unhappily defile some of their uiitlioi’s early 
Poems. The scene is laid at Asola, where a large coiupiiny is imsein- 
l)ied to celebrate the nuptials of a favourite attendant ofllie Queen 
of Cyprus. The disputations, intermixed Avith Canzoni, Dccui)y ihree 
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It is to lliti ynar following the incorporation of 
Cyprus with the dominions of the Republic, 
that Benibo, wlio, as Pidjlic Historio- 
graplicr now takes up the thread of Sa- • 
bellico’s narrative, assigns the introduction 0/ 
small arms into the Venetian military service. 
His niinuLe description sufliciently avouches the 
novelty of the invention, and it somewhat resem- 
bles that account of the first employment of artil- 
lery, wliicii in a funner page* we liave ex- 
tracted from Rediisio. The usage of iron tubes, 
says the Historian, transmitted to us from Ger- 
many, is hecuniing prevalent among our sohliery. 
Th ese tubes by the force of fire discharge leaden 
bullets with extraordiyary violence, aiul wound 
from a disLaneo; they are of the same shape and 
form as Cannon by which walls are battered ; with 
this dilference however, that the latler are cast 
from brass, and are often of so great weight as to 
require solid and iron-bound carriages and a vast 
number of horses for their trans])uri ; the tubes, on 
the other baud, are made of iron fixed to if wooden 
butt, so that one may be handled by every solilier 
singly. Tliey are loaded with gunpowder which 
is easily kindled, and when the bullet has been 
rammed down, they are discharged from tl^e 
shoulder. The X, anxious to obtain a su})p]y of 
men skilled in these weapons, have collectcMl from 
all quarters persons who |tre masters of their use, 

iluys, Dll tlie flrsL of which a Nuble yDUth, I’tfroltinD, argueg 
against the geiiLie passion; dii the seeuiiil, Gisinuuilu replii's tt> 
him; Laviiiellj uppears as Moderator on tlie tluril; and iit llie 
Lluse, a llerinit diretLs the thoughts of the auditors fruiii cmtlily 
afleetiuus to /Iinur Uivitw. 

* Vol. 1. p. 23d. 

VOL. n. L 
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and liave sent them into different towns to iii- 
strucL OUT youth. For the encouragement also of 
peasants in this training, tljeyhave decreed that in 
every village two adults shall devote tlicmselfes to 
the acquirement of this exercise, who in conse- 
quence shall be relieved from all other public 
burdens : and furthermore, that every year there 
shall be a general Assembly of these marksmen, at 
some spot fixed among themselves, for a shooting 
match a target ; in which the victor’s prize shall 
be a similar immunity to that jicssessed by bimself 
for all his townsmen, during the following year, with 
the single exception of such labours as are enjoined 
for turning the course of the Brenta*. 

The affairs of Cypruft have anticipated our 
Italian narrative by a few years, but henceforward 
there will be many periods over which we shall 
hasten with far greater rapidity than we have 
hitherto ventured to employ. Our Sketches are 
not designed for more than illustrations of Na- 
tional char^icter; and as Venice, by her growing 
continental acquisitions, became more and more in- 
volved in the labyrinth of general European Poli- 
tics, so did she cease to retain many of those 
peculiarities which in her earlier course siam|)ed 
ter so deeply with an impress of individuality. 
That wliicli may he better obtained Iruni oilier 
and professed Histories, we shall therefore touch 
but lightly, if at all ; restricting ourselves to such 
inalLers as belong absolutely to the Bepuhlic 
herself. 

* Renibj, Jsf. Vntet. I. nd unn. The reiiiier will at uiicp tall to 
jiiiiiil lilt; Eiiylitili rojniijuy. See the wood-eut ul tlu- end ui' the 
Chapter. 
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Thtre is little vvhicli need detain ns in the fif- 
teen years which succeeded tlie Turkisli war; they 
were spent, fur the most part, in unceasing dis- 
putes and occasional direct hostilities with Ferdi- 
nand of Naples, and his son-in-law the Duke ef 
Ferrara, One event, however, which occurred 
before the commencement of any open struggle, 
and which naturally confirmed the animosity of 
Ferdinand, is far too remarkable to be passed in 
silence. Within a year after the conclusion 
of Peace with Mahomet II., a Venetian 
Ambassador was despatched to Constanti- 
nople, inviting the Turks to a descent upon the 
coast of Apuglia ; on which it was supposed that 
Ferdinand was chiefty vulnerable, and which 
Mahomet was instructed to claim as an ancient 
possession of the Greek Empire. A hundred 
Turkish ships of war were accordingly assembled 
in the Ports of Albania ; sixty Venetian galleys 
distantly observed them, and betrayed their con- 
nivance by permitting a disembarkatioi^at Otranto. 
The result was most calamitous ; after a fijrtnight’s 
siege, the City was stormed, 1 1,000 souls perished 
in the assault, and as many more w^ere reduced to 
slavery. Among the victims to the Ottoman fury 
on this disastrous occasion were SOO Ecclesiastici, 
whose massacre has furnished a copious theme 
for Legendary invention. Francesco-Maria di 
Asti, Archbishop of the See so late as the eom- 
meneement of the XVII Century, ])uhlished the 
Annals of his Diocese, which, but for this most 
terrif'c martyrdom ami its accompaniments, would 
all'urd a very meagre narrative. One Priest, 
namcLl b^tt^plien, appears to have been slain while 
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fcfinistering at tlie Altar, and a Portrait of the 
Virgin, attributed to the ])encil of Si. Luke, 
tenislied for ever from the Cliurcli at the moment 
W his death. His brethren were led without the 
walls, c.hanling hymns and sjjiiitual songs, and 
Antonio Primaldo their Abbot was the first who 
was ])ut to the sword, ^lis lieail rolled from his 
shoulders, but his body, notwithstanding the 
repeated efforts of the executioner to overlbrow it, 
obstinately persisted in remaining ujiright till the 
last of his comrades was lifeless. The corjises, 
although unburied for thirteen months, showed no 
signs of corruption, and remained inviohile by 
birds and beasts of prey. After their suhseipicnt 
honourahle interment, part of tlieir relies was trans- 
ported to Naples, jiart remained within tlieir native 
City, greatly to its advantage. So ])otent was their 
virtue, iliat they twice preserved Otranto from vio- 
lence similar to that by wliieli the Saints themselves 
had perislied. When Solyman tlie ]\fan;ni fluent 
threatened the coast in 1537, he was astonished by 
these Martyrs, who, gifted with a pow er of sujierna- 
tural multiplication, presented themselves ujiun the 
ramparts under the guise of innunierablc armed nnm. 
A like ghostly array averted another Turkish in- 
vvision in H)44 ; and the marvel was then increased 
by being visible to none but Infidel eyes. The 
Christian galley-slaves who rowed the Ottoman 
vessels denied the existence of the spiritual hosts 
vvJiicli terrified the Unbelievers, and they were 
ruthlessly put to death by their masters for this 
want of clear-sightedness*. 

* In Meinordliilihus iludrwd'Dicc Eccl, Epitome, up, Uurnianni 
Theaaur. Antifj, et Hist, Jtat. loin, ix, p. 9. 
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Eomc was fillet! witli consternation by tin’s un- 
c-\j)cctccl irruption of Barbarians which appeared 
to threaten her own safety ; and the Pope medi- 
tated an abandonment of his Capital and a retreat 
to France. But the Turks were unable to improve 
til eir first success ; the whole South of Italy rose tn 
arms for their expulsion ; the death of Mahomet in 
the following year prevented tluMu from receiving 
support; and the conqueror of Otranto, who had 
elfected nothing farther than the ravage of its im- 
mediate neighbourhood and an incursion upon 
Brindisi, accepted an honourable cajiitulation*. 

The accession of Alexander VI. strengthened 
former amicable relations between Venice and 
the Holy See; and in 1493 a triple alliance was 
signed by the Pope, tFie Signory anil Milan, ex- 
pressly to counterpoise the increasing piedomi- 
nance of Naples. In Milan, the power conso- 
lidated by the wisdom of Francesco Sforza was 
now beginning to decline. His successor, in 
sjiile of his weakness and his crimes, had 
reigned in tranquillity mainly presc^vq^l by the 
remembrance of his Father’s greatness ; but, 
u])ou his death, the virtual government was 


Disgniceful ua was this conspiracy be tween Venice and the Turks, 
it was exceeded in wickedness by the conduct of Alexander VJ*in 
ldd-1, wlien alarmed at the approach of Charles VJII. It tlie docu- 
ments relative to the negotiation were not even now extant, it woiild 
scarcely be believed that the Head of the Christian Church invited 
a hurtle of Barbarian Infidels to overrun Italy, in order that he 
might achieve the ruin of the eldest son of that Church. The in- 
structions of Alexander to his Nuncio at C oiislantiiiuplp, and the 
Letters uf Sullan Bajazet II. in reply are priiiLed in /Venre.v et 
Jllustriitions aux Mi^moires tZe Philippe de Coniines, p. I’fd. tl la 
i/ trj/e, 11182 . 
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UBiirpecl from liis infant son, by the Rer-ent, an 
ambitious Uncle, known in History as Locluvico 
the More*; to whose ripening views u])L)n the 
throne itself the support and acknowledgment of 
Venire became of paramount importance. Never- 
theless even after the conclusion of that Treaty, 
Lqilovico Sforza felt little confidence in liis new 
allies ; for Venice ^’as the hereditary enemy of 
his family, and the treachery and recklessness of 
crime which have rendered the name of Alexan- 
der VI. a by- word in History had already dis- 
played themsedves in more than a single iieitance. 
Agitated by such doubts, and feeling the strong 
necessity of arming himself yet more com])letely 
aijainst the watchful jealousy of Najjles, if he per- 
sisted in the meditated seizure of his NL'phew’s 
Crown, the Regent of Milan sought friends be- 
yond the Alps ; and readily captivated a young, 
vain, and thoughtless monarch by the allurenu'nt of 
a brilliant expedition and the probable compmst of 
a rich dominion. C'harles VllU of France nas now 
in his twYnity-second year; Nature had b(‘en but 
chary in her eiulovvments at his birth, and he was 
little gifted witli such qualities as constitute either 
real or ideal Heroism. Fash, light aiul h(;a[l- 
fitrong, without prudence, judgment, diligence or 

* Not tlie Muur as it is cominonly written. Puulus Joviiis 
{Tlta‘ iHnst. rirortirn, \\ .) stules’ that Lorlovieo Sforza iiilopteLl as 
his bfariiig a white Mulberry tree [moro^. the wisest of all plants, 
wliieh bulls late, and iloes not flower till all hazard from winter is 
past, a'lie I'surper, however wily in maturing his plans, was 
mistaken in the uppliL-aliun of the latter meaning of the emblem to 
himself. It was under u similar delusion that lie named liiinself 
il Ji^lwjlo (Itlla Fvrtunu. (tuieeiurdinl, who reeords this folly, 
speaks however of his title il Muro as denoting his cimiplexioii a 9 
well as his jiDlitical wisdom. — Lib. iii. vol. i.]). JllW. L’d. Frib. 1775. 
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ronstaocy, he was so weak in disposition as to be 
the easy tool of every fresh intri^^uer who beset 
him ; so deficient in cultivation, that it was with 
difficulty he could write his own signature. He 
is represented to have been erjually wantinfr also 
in ])erson'dl c^races. We arc told that he w^s 
dwarfish in stature, forbiddinp^ in aspect, dispropor- 
tinned in limbs, larj^e-headed, short-ni'cked, hig^h- 
shouldered ami .spindle-shanked, altogether more 
like Cl. monster than a man*. Such is the por- 
trait transmitted to us of that youthful L'onijueror, 
who was to renew the march of Hannibalt; to 
overthrow a powerful Kinp^dom ; and to abandon 
the fruits of his raj)id victories onlv that lie mi^lit 
increase the ^lorv which Fortune jioured blindly 
into his lap, by effiectin^ one of the most suceess- 


* Bruttissimn is the epithet employed by Giiiccinnlini, who con- 
tinues jKtreva quasi piu sivule a rnostro f7/e ad fiuumu. — Lib. i. vul. i, 
p.7U. llriiiitome, un the authority uf his grainlmutlier, strenuuuslyre- 
jeets tl -.'sepiLlures of L'liarles’s ill-fiivourt'd person, and tiie ItLiliaii 
Histoiions may perhaps have overcluirijed the features j but Philippe 
de CoiniiiLs, wiu) represents him hut a few clegrees^etter, caunot be 
douhted. IMureuver a eorrohoratiiig testimuiiy is aflurileJ by an 
unprejudiced witness, llui tliolemiens Codes, a great L'untein]) 0 - 
rary riiytiugiioinist, to wdiuse judgment the King’s Portrait was 
gubmitted, Ibus ileseribes it .— Caput magnum ft nasus ultra uuidurn 
nquilimts jnagnust, lahia suhtilia aliquant nlwn ft mfntum rutuinlum 
/arfatum, oculi mag/ii ft aliquantulion ftninctitfs, fulluiu curti,Jn, 
nun satis vividuni, pfvtus et dorsum amplum, fiiipuaJiundri i satis 
Viagna, vfrUer carnosus, natts satis iimpldf, foxec suOtiles ft crura 
suitiliu ft satis magna in longitudine. — Fhi/siugnom. Quexst. lib. ii. ID. 
Ihe prugnosties wliich the Sage delivered were that the Prince 
would be .short-lived, ami probably die ex inatfrie caturrhali . he 
W'UB right in one, at least, of these conj eeture.s. 

f Passandi) in Italia per la muntagnu di Mongineura, per la quale 
passb unlicamente Annibale Cartaginiense — ma eon incredibCf dif- 
Jicoltii. — Guicciardini, Lib. i. vol. i. p. 71. 
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ful retroals and winiiinp^ one oF the most remark- 
able ivictories recorded in militjiry Annals. 

In tlie invitation conveyed by Lodovico vSforza 
to the Kin^ of France, Venice was not a party ; 
and it V¥as with astonishment by no means un- 
ihixed with alarm* that she learned the determi- 
nation of Cliarles to assert by arms tlie long- 
suspended claims of the House of Anjou upon 
the Neapolitan Crown; his passage of the Alps; 
his unchecked progress to the South of 

M95. Italy ; and his final occupation of Naples. 

Alexander VI., indeed, threatened the pe- 
nalties of Ecclesiastical censure if the French 
Army should violate the precincts of the Eternal 
City ; but be w^S^silenced bj the reply of Charles 
that be bad vovveA a Pilgrimage to the Tomb of 
St. Peter, and that even at the peril of liis life this 
holy engagement must be fulfilledf. Before lie 
arrived at Borne, the young Prince of Milan had 
died under strong suspicion of poison, and Lodo- 
vico Sforzabad seized upon the Dukedom. Tliese 
great evpiit^ belong to general History, and we 

• Guicciariiini has enumerated many ])rodigieg which foreran the 
Freiicli invasion} they are much of the siime cast ag those which 
nineteen centuries before w’arned the Iloniang Gallos ndvsnture, 
Seerg and Astrologers prophesied approaching calamity ; three Sima 
apjjeared in Apuglia; in Arezzo an inliuile nnmhcr of arnieil men 
mounted on gigantic horses galloped through the sky to the sound 
t>f drums and trumiietg ; Images sw'euted} m[)r''lrous animalii and 
children were plentifully born j and grent astonishment geema 
to have existed that all these marvels passed without the aciom- 
pQiiiment of a Comet ; dava solamente affli unrnifii fnn7)iii nzio?i(‘, c/ie 
in tanli prndigi ?iDn si dimoj#rn.i!se la stessa Comet a, la r/nnle gli 
Anfichi reputavuno certissimo messaggiero dvlla inutazione de' Regni 
€ degh Stati. Lib. i. vol. i. p. C7. 

■j- Eh, qaelle gentille invention et feintisse de raeu I is Brantome's 
rapturous ejtclamation. — Elogede Charles VlJl. 
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confine ourselves to the feelings and the conse- 
quences which they produced in Venice; inter- 
mixiq^ only some pointed notices of contempo- 
rarv liahits and manners traced by a keen observer 
of Human Nature. Philippe de (hjmines, a Gen-^ 
tleman oF verv ancient House in Flanders, passed 
in earlv youth from tiie service of Cliarles the 
Bold of Burgundy to that of Louis XI. of France; 
who esteemed him greatly, employed him in some 
of his wei^btest and most secret afl'airs, and 
created him his (Jhamhcrlain, Seneschal of Poictou 
and Lord of /Vr^enton, For a time he enjoycLl 
similar confidence under Charles VI H., and at 
the commencement of this Italian ex})edition, 
he was deS|)aLched as Ambassador to conciliate 
the ^ood-will of Venice. 

Comines informs us tliat, on Ids entrance to 
the Lairiine, he was met at Fusina by five and 
twenty gentlemen sum])tuously apparelled in silk 
and sc arlet, who welcomed him with an Oration. 
As he drew nearer the City, an equal number of 
grave personages in like garb, accompanied by 
the Ambassadors of IVIilan and of Ferrara, awaited 
biin at St. Andrea with a similar troublesome 
ceremonial ; conducted him to a large gondola 
covered witli crimson satin and decked within with 
arras; and, jjlaced him between the two Ambas- 
sadors, the middle being the Italian post of 
lionuiir. As he jrassed along the Grand Canal he 
apjrears to have been deeply imjrressed with tlie 
magnificence of tlie City. ‘ Sure in mine opinion 
it is the goodliest streeLe in the World and tlie 
best built, and reachetli in length from the one 
end of the towne to the other. Their buildings 
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are and stately, and all of fine stone. The 
ancient houses be all painted ; but the rest that 
haue been built v\ithin these hundred yeeres haue 
their front all of wiiite marble broug^ht thither out 
^of Istrfa an hundred miles thence, and are beauti- 
fied with many j^reat pceces of Porphire and Sar- 
jaentine. In the most part of them arc at the 
least two chambers, the scLdin^ whereof is g^ilded, 
the mantle-trees of the chinineies verie rich, to 
wit, of f^rauen marble*, the bedsteds fi'ihled, the 
presses painted and vermeiled with ti:L^lLle, and 
maruellous well furnished with stufle. To be 
short, it is the most triumphant eilie that euer I 
sawe, and where Amhasadors and stran^^ers arc 
most honorably entertained, the ('ommon wealth 
best ;TQuerned, and God' most deuoutly serued ; so 
far fourth that notwithstanding they haue diners 
imperfections, yet thinke 1 verily that God ])ros- 
pereth them, because of the reuerence they bearc 
to the seruice of the Gliurcli.t’ 

During eight months residence in Venice, the 
Lord Argenton received strong conviction of 
the power and the policy of her Government; 

‘ Sure thus much 1 dare boldly say of them that 
they are men of such wisedome, and so inclined to 


* Sir Henry WdIIdd, a century luLer, wiiH much Btriick by the 
excellcuce of tlie Italians in lliis species of ilecnratiuiii. In his 
Elements of Architevturc, when treuLiiii^ ' ul' Chimnies,’ he says, 
‘In the present huHiness, Italians fwhn make very frui'ul fires; are 
perchance nal the best cijuiisellurH. Therefiire frum them w e may 
het'er learn haw lo raise fair Mantels within the rDuma,’ — lidiq, 
JVutton. p. 37. 

-f In this anil soni e follDwinp extracts frum the Vllth anil Vllltli 
Books of the Memoires dc Philippe de Coniines, we have used a 
iiraiisluti on by Thomas Danett, Ifilb’. 
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inlarp^e their dominions, that unlesse they be looked 
to in time, all their neii^hbours shall repent it loo 
late.’ To his first diplomatic overtures, which 
commenced while Charles had advancetl no farther 
than Asti, the Si^mory, at that time little antici- 
pating the promptness of the King’s movements, 
returned evasive answers; and they still main- 
tained ap])earam‘cs oF friendship even when his 
unlooked-for successes had det('rmined them upon 
a hostile alliance; and when the Amhassailors of 
tlie Emperor, of Milan, and of Spain, already 
assembled in the Cajiilal, were holding nightly 
conferences among tliemselves and with the X, 
preparatory to a general League against France. 
To exjjlain this suildep change in Politics, it 
should he noticiHl that Sfurza, bv whose intrigues 
the invasion had been concerted, was both dis- 
appointed in Ills promiseil rew'ard, and alarmed 
for his usurped dominion, upon which tlie Duke 
of Orleans, commamling in Lombardy, asserted 
a claim ; that Maximilian saw in the Coiu^ueror 
of Najiles an aspirant to the succession 'of the 
Empire ; andlliat the King of Spain bad armed to 
revenge the overthrow of the Aragonese dynasty 
and to guard bis own dominions in Sicily. Co- 
niines, Jiovvever, liad not spared monev, and there- 
fore he hail jirocured good intelligence; he knev^ 
tlie Articles which were in debate, before they 
were signed, and he avowed that knowledge to 
the Signory. The Doge, Augustino Earbarigo, 
whom he describes to be ‘a vertuous and a wise 
man, of great experience in the affaires of Italie 
and a curteous and gentle person,’ notwithstand- 
ing this declaration, atteinjited to dissemble; he 
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assured iVie Lord of Argcnton that ‘lie must not 
beleeve all that he heard in the lownc ; for all men 
live there «at libertie and might sjieake what they 
listed!’ and he loudly professed a continuance of 
.neutrality. Being urged farther, he ultimately 
admitted that the occupation of many places in 
the territories of Florence and of the Church 
had excited suspicion ; but that nothing should be 
definitively coneludpd by the allies till they had 
received from the King an answer to their remon- 
strances. 

When the reduction of Naples W'as certified, 
‘they sent for me againe in a inorniug,’ says 
Comines, ' and I founde fiftie or sixtie of them 
assembled together in thp Duke’s Chamber, who 
lay si eke of the colli eke. He told me these new'cs 
with a cheerfull countenance, but none of the rest 
could dissemble so cunningly as himselfe; for 
some of them sate upon a lowe bench leaning 
upon their elbowes, other .some after one sort, and 
others aftp another; their outward countenances 
bewraying their inward griefe. And I thinke 
verily vvhen word came to Borne of the battell 
lust at Cannas against Hannibal, that the Sena- 
tors which remained in the Citie, were not more 
astonished nor troubled than these : for none of 
^hem once looked upon me, none of them gaue me 
one word but the Duke alone; so that I woon- 
dered to beholde them.’ 

On the final arrangement of the League, they 
summoned him one morning earlier than usual 
in order to declare its outline. ‘ TJiey were as- 
sembled to the number of a hundred or more, 
and iouked up with cheerefull countenances, and 
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sate not as they i\\i\ the day they aduertised me 
of the taking- of the Castle of Naples. [ was 
maruellously troubled with this newes, for 1 stoixl 
in doubt both of the King’s person, and of all liia 
coinpariie, sujjposing their armie to haue beene;. 
readier than ijjdecd it was, as did themselues also. 
I fearcil further least the Alnuiines had beene at 
liaiul; and not without cause; for if they had, 
vndoubtedly the King had neuer departed out of 
Italic. I was rcsolued not to speake much in this 
lieaLe : but they so prouokcil me that 1 was forced 
to change my niinde ; and then I said unto them, 
that both the night before and diners other times, 
Iliad adu'-Ttised the King of their League, and 
that lie also bad sent nu' word that lie had intelli- 
gence tlu'reof from both Rome and from Milan. 
They all looked maruellous strange upon me, 
when I said that I had aduertised the King before, 
for there is no nation under the sunne so suspi- 
L'ioiis as they, nor so secret in their affaires, so 
that oftentimes they banish men upoij suspicion 
onely, I'or the which cause I said thus much unto 
them/ 

It must not be dissembled, liowever, that the 
Venetian Historians, no less anxious to maintain 
the well established celebrity of their Government 
for inviolable secrecy than is Philippe de Coniines to 
blazon his own penetration, deny altogether that 
the French Ambassador was acquainted with the 
League against his Master, till it was commu- 
nicated to him by the Signory. Bembo speaks 
pointedly to this fact ; and the anecdote which lie 
lias preserved bears strong internal evidence of 
Truth. So effective, lie says, were the precautions 
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kdopled by the X for the preservation of their 
«ecret, tliat although the Amhassridor of France 
dpity frequented tlie Council and was visited by 
K^rother Envoys, no suspicion ever crossed his 
mind of wliat was passing. When, on the inorning 
after the signature of the League, he was invited 
to the Hall of the Senate, and heard from the 
Doge the terms of the Treaty and the names of 
those who were parties to it, he was almost de- 
mented for the moment; till recovering a little, he 
asked abruptly, ‘ What! will my King be re- 
strained from returning to France.^’ The Doge 
assured him, on the contrary, that, if Charles 
appeare^l in peaceful guise, every facility would be 
aff'ordecihim. Pliilippe de Comines, when he quitted 
the Senate and descended the steps into the Palace- 
court, turned to the Secretary of the Council who 
accompanied him, and begged him to repeat the 
Doge’s words, since he found himselF whtdlj^ 
unable to call them up to his remembrance*, .rjf 
No soo\jer was Charles apprized of his great 
danger* than he broke up Irom Naples, towards 
the close of May. Hitherto his triumph had been 
almost bloodless : one King of Naples abdicated 
and died of terror, as was said, at his approacli t ; a 

■ * Lib. ii. p. r)4. apudisf. T'cncx. 

I Ferdinan d rot Duly died, but also, se 7;erL) e It’c.Ut) tali cosp non 
del tutti) disprezznre, as Giii eiiardini with wisditm beyond liis times 
introduces the talc, absolutely returned Irom the other world, in 
order to express his fears. The Kiiip's (ibnst iippeured lliriee, on 
different niifhts, to G iaenpo. chi ef Ptiy.si citin of llic C’niirl ; and tir.st 
in gentle terms, afterwards wi Lh lieree menaces, nr^edliirn to in/orin 
the new ni ')nBrch AH onso, in llie Gho.sl's ow n .mnie, Unit allicsis- 
tdiiee to France unuld he vain, and that Ids juislenly, atiL'i lung 
troubles and liiial delhroneinent, was destined to exlinctiun. Lib. 
I. voi. 
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second and a third, his successors, abandoned 
their dominions ; and the Conqueror was cele- 
brating his past successes by inconsiderate fes- 
tivity, and anticipating yet brighter renown at 
Constantinople, to which his future iiopes wer» 
directetl, when lie was informed of the powerful 
Confederacy which was assembling nearly 40,000 
men on the Lombard borders of Tuscany, to 
interce[)t all communication with his native do- 
minions. Vet, notwithstanding the peril which 
environed him, he had the imprudence to weaken 
his army, already inadequate to meet the force 
which it was likely to encounter, by leaving 
useless garrisons behind him. Then, lingering 
unnecessarily for man^i davs at Sienna and at 
Pisa, and detaching another portion of his scanty 
force to attempt an impracticable enterprise upon 
Genoa, he approached tlie Apennines by a tardy 
and incautious march. The allies were slow in 
tlieir gathering, orthey mfght easily have cut him off 
among those mountains ; fur Philippe d^ Coinines 
speaks of several defiles which a handful of men 
cuulil have sucet'ssfullv defended against a liost ; 
and of one narrow causevvav in jiarticular between 
two deep salt marshes, in which ‘ a single cart set 
oveithwart the way with two good pieces o£ 
arlillerv ’ would have checked the largest army 
which ever mustered in tlie field ; but it seemed 
that the enemy were ‘ blinded and bereft of their 
wits.’ The siilTerings of the French troojis were 
inert-ased by want of siqqilies ; and even vvlien 
they arrived in a comparatively abundant district, 
aHuiiling ' bread which was liulc, black and of 
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great price, and wine which was tlivec parts water/ 
the dread of poison for a long time prevented them 
from tasting these coveted viands. 

Had it not been for the good service oftlic Swiss 
-Guards, who were more tlian usually alert in order 
to atone for some bloody and unauthorized outrages 
which they had committed at Pontremoli, the 
barrier town of the Duke of Milan at the Southern 
foot of the Apennines, the artillery must have 
been abandoned among the mountains. The field- 
pieces of those days exceeded in calibre tbe 
heaviest battering train of modern sieges ; for 
Paulus Jovius speaks of each horseman carrying 
on the pommel of his saddle a cannon ball of 
fifty ])ounds weight* ; ami the Comte de la dVe- 
mouille, who superintended the ujierations, set an 
exam])le in his own person by bearing two of 
those immense masses. Drums and trum])ets 
sounded at intervals to animate the toil-worn 
soldiers five days were consuineil in their weari- 
Eome labours; and on the sixth, Charles, who had 
imprudently desjiatelied his vanguanl tliirty miles 
in advance, so that all power of sustaining it if 
attacked would have been denied him, concentered 
his whole army at Fovnovo, a town on the right 
hank of the Taro, a mountain-torrent which rims 
from the Apennines to the Po. The French did 

* Guicciardini Uib. v. vol. i. p. T-'i-) ascribes the invention of 
field artillery to tbe French, and attributes to them also very great 
improvement ii) heavy ordnance Wuch of the kuclcss of Charles 
in this experlition was owing probably to his superiority in those 
great arms af war. This also was one of the earliest aecasians in 
which iron was bubstituted for stone as the charge for artillery. 
Fougasses, Hist, de Ven, Dec. iv. 1. 
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Hot amount at the utmost to more than 9000 
figlitinfj men harassed by fatigue, exliausted by 
want of food, and in tlie presence of an enemy 
more than fourfold their number. 

The confederates were encamped a little lowei 
down on the same bank of the Taro, near the 
Abbey Ghiaruola, about two miles in the rear of 
Fornovo ; a position which they chose both to mask 
the City of Parma, of the fidelity of which doubts 
were entertained, and also to afford more open space 
for the mano(iUvres of their numerous cavalry on 
the adjoining plain. Four fifths of their force were 
composed of troops in the pay of Venice, com- 
manded by Francesco di Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- 
tua, a youthful Captain^of distinguished &kill and 
bravery; who, exclusive of infantry, marshalled 
under his banner nearly 20,000 horse. Of these 
5000 were Stracliots, a light-armed Cavalry of Al- 
bania and the Morea, much employed by Venice 
during the late Turkish war ; and who by their hur- 
dilioDcl and ferocity, as Pliilippe de Comines assures 
us, ‘ trouble an army exceedingly when they are 
inclined to do so.’ They were rough soldiers, 
couching in the open air, keeping the field both 
winter and summer, charging on fleet Turkish 
horses with irresistible fury, and dispensing again 
so rapidly as to evade all pursuit. They neither 
gave nor received quarter ; and, retaining the bar- 
barous habit of their Country, they bore off at 
their saddle-hows, or on the points of their lances, 
the heads of their slaughtered enemies ; for each 
of which they received a ducat from the Prov- 
veditori. Tlie remainder of the allied force con- 
sisted of Milanese under the Count di Caiazzo. 

VOL. II. M 
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Scarcely had Charles dismounted at Fornovo 
when his quarters were beaten up by the Stra- 
diots ; whose unobserved advance was facilitaLed 
by a wood which ran between the two camps, but 
\vho retired as soon as the French took to arms. 
During the night, like alarms were renewed from 
•want of due precaution in posting sentinels; and 
the French, ill-provided with tents, were exposed 
to a deluge of rain, accompanying a thunderstorm, 
the terrors uf which were greatly heightened by 
the deep reverberations from the Apennines, at 
the foot of which they were encamped. There were 
few hearts which did not quail with apprehension for 
the morrow, ushered in as it w^as by these supposed 
demonstrations of the wrath of Heaven. 

In order to continue their retreat, it was neces- 
sary that the French should cross the Taro at 
Fornovo, and defile along its left bank in the very 
front of the enemy’s Camp, which would then be 
separated from them by the river ; and the King, 
undismayed by his inferiority of numbers, an- 
nounced his intention of firing a shot into the 
camp as he passed, in order to signify his presence 
and his willingness to join battle if it were ofl’ered. 
At an early hour on the morning of the 6th of July, 
Charles heard Mass ; by seven o’clock he was on 
horseback, and impatiently called for his Chamber- 
lain. When Philippe de Comines attended the sum- 
mons, he found the young Prince armed at all points, 
and mounted upon a favourite black horse called 
Savoy ^ from the Duke its donor; the bravest steed 
which man ever saw, and though having ‘ but one 
eie, and being meane of stature, yet tall ynougb for 
him he carried.’ Tlie approaching combat had given 
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unusual animation to the young King, who on all 
occasions, indeed, appears to have exhibited dis- 
tinguished personal courage ‘ He seemed that 
day altogither another man than either his nature, 
person, or complexion wouW heare ; for natura^y 
he was, and yet is, very fearfull in speech ; bicause 
he had ever been brought up in great awe and 
witli men of meane estate; but his horse made 
him seeme great, and he had a good countenance 
and a good colour, and his talke was strong and 
wise^/ Philippe de Comines, from his long resi- 
dence at Venice, being well-known to the Provve- 
ditori^ had proposed to them, some days before, an 

* Brantome has extracted from the Supplementum Chronicorum of 
Giacopo di Bergamo, a speefli attributed to Cliarlea on the occa- 
sion — clla me scmble, says the panegyrist, tres belle et gcntillo — 
certes belles paroles et nn brave et gentil Roy pour ii avoir jamais 
estudiS. Tlie blame of Charles's lack of learning must be entirely 
attributed to his detectable Father, who permitted him to be taught 
hu^ one aeiiteiicein Latin, his own* favourite axiom of King-craft: 
Qui nescit disshnulare, nescit regnare. Brnedetti, however, does not 
admit that want of letters was peculiar to Charles, but extends it 
to the whole race of French Princes. II lie in di due Car- 

dinali ca.va!L'ava inturno le squadre, ct con quanta eluquentia pub csscre 
tra yli idiotti [pereiuehe i Pre/itvpi Francesi nun fanno 

stirna di lettcrc) ronfortava tutti i Cnpitani, II Fatto d" arme 
del Tarro, lib. i. p. 24. The speech, which Is too long for ex- 
traction in our pages, and is probably the composition of the Chro- 
nicler, i.s printed by Daru. Paulus Joviua gives an account of ttle 
King’s bearing very similar to that of Philippe de Comines, adding, 
9ed turn fronte atgue oculis, aduncogue preesertirn et prominente naso 
puyiiacis ac intrepidi rnihtis speeiem proebebat. Black Savoy, accorl- 
ing to the same writer’s description, was, it is to be feared, little 
better than a dray-h orse. Equum eonscendit neque nohili colore vel 
cehd statwd, conspieuum, quum esset absolutce oh idque darnnatce 
nigredinis unicolor ^ dextroque ocuh captus, sed qui quadratu habitu in^ 
dumitum prai/eT^et rubur. Ffuf. lib. 11. fcl. 69. Ed. Fen. J55d. 
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amicable parley, and his olTer was not vvliolly 
declined. Tlie King, therefore, notwithstanding 
the boldness of his demonstrations, expressed a 
wish to liave that overture now renewed ; and the 
Lprd of Argenton testified his readiness to obey. 
But, more experienced in the field than his master, 
h& at the same time remarked that he had never 
yet seen two so great armies in so immediate con- 
tact which parted without a battle. While he 
drew aside to frame his despatch to the Provvedi- 
tori, the march began from Fornovo ; and the 
Taro, although swollen by the rain of the past 
niglit, having been forded, the army defiled slowly 
along the opjiosilc bank till it reached tlic face of 
the Venetian camp. The French were marshalled 
in three divisions; the van, by far the strongest 
body, because upon it the brunt of attack was 
expected to fall, was led fcy the Marshal de Gle 
and by Trivulzio, two of the bravest and most 
tried Captains of their time ; and it included 3000 
Swiss, 300 dismounted Scottisli archers, and the 
entire infanfry and artillery. The King himself 
followed with the main battle, supported by his 
nine Preux, favourites especially selected as com- 
rades of the Monarch in the field. Bound him 
were disjdayed countless standards, banners and 
guidons, and the glittering troop advanced to the 
bym])hony of trumpets and clarions. His harness 
,was of the richest fabric, he wore a gorgeous 
surcoat with short sleeves, in colour white and 
violet, embroidered with Jerusalem crosses, and 
blazing with jewellery ; his horse was barded after 
the same fashion, and both his chanfrons and 
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testierc,^ especially were of most clioice and curious 
workmanship. The rear was brought up by tlic 
Comte de Narbonne. Eoth these latter divisions 
were small in numbers; and they were succeeded 
by a lun^, straggling train of 6000 beasts ©f 
burden, which conveyed the baggage, and were 
without any farther escort than such as could be 
aflbrded by the horseboys and camp-followers. 
This cavalcade was ordered to incline to some hills 
on the left of the march of the army. 

AVJiile the Provv^diton were deliberating upon 
their reply to the Lord of Argenton’s proposition, 
a distant cannonade had begun between the camp 
and the French vanguard. A trumpet was de- 
spatched by the Venetians to demand a cessation of 
this firing till the parley should be concluded, and 
to make incpiiry concerning a prisoner of rank 
who had been taken the day before. This mes- 
senger received instructions to mark with parti- 
cular accuracy the disposition of the march, and 
especially the post and armour of thg King him- 
self; in order that his person might berecognized 
in the melvc. It is said tliat the over-anxiety of 
the spy betrayed his commission, and that the 
French, becoming aware of their inadvertency in 
admitting him too freely to the Royal presence?, 
endeavoured to atone for it by making the Preux 


* Chnnfro7is, nrmaur for the horse’s face, to which waa affixed the 
tciitivTc between tlie ears, and bearing a crest. Our account above 
is taken from Brantome, who writes in the true spirit of Ciiivalryj 
and it necorda better with the character of the vain and thouifliUEsa 
Prince than that given by Paulua Juvius. Vulidis puCius (juam 
df‘cu} is armis protei:tus — neque,vcl a cono capitis vtil a rf^guli culCii 
nusci volebat . — Ut supra. 
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ado])t arms and colours as similar as circumstances 
would permit to those borne by the Kin^*. Not- 
withstanding^ these pacific appearances, the can- 
nonade was sjieedily rencAved, and riiilij)pc de 
Oomines, perceiving the great danger to which he 
would he exposed by longer separation from his 
comrades, clapped spurs to his horse and overtook 
the main body ; this movement was seasonable, 
for before he reached his position three of his 
attendants Avere cut doAvn by the enemy. 

The King, Avith his SAVord drawn, was giving the 
accolade to such as claimed knighthood, according 
to the usual custom before an engageinentt, 
when Philij)j)e de Coniines rejoined him. At die 
same moment a loud cry Avrs heard from the spot 
which the Lord of Argenton had just quitted; and 
the Bastard of Bourbon rode up to Charles calling 
out, ‘ Forward, Sire, forward ; this is no time to 
amuse yourself by dubbing knights ; the enemy is 
at hand ; let us charge them !’ C'ontrary to ex- 
pectation^ the Marquis of Mantua had crossed the 
Taro behind the French, in order to attack their 
rear with the flower of his army, the men at arms 

* De la Vigne in hia Journal, who is followed by Gamier, Hht. 
de France, x. 4H4. It is lillle likely, however, that the hurry 
□r the imiieiiding battle wouldperinil these changes at the moment 3 
and Paulus Jnvius and Brantome assure us that the Preua- were ao 
armed from the beginning 3 a custom sufficiently familiar to the 
English reader, who will remember the Lord of Staff ord, S ir Walter 
Blunt, and the many others ‘ marching in the coats’ of Henry IV. 
at Shrewsbury, and the ' six Richmonds in the field ’ at Bosworth. 

t M. de Sansuc, a Gentleman well skilled in the usages of 
Chivalry, gave Brantome a sound reason for ilubbing Knights be- 
fore rather than after battle; both the distinguished jiersonage 
who bestowed and the aspirant who received the honour, might 
A'hance to be hilled in the buttle. 
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beinc^ intermixed with Stradiota. He marched vvitli 
his turcc softly and well together, which, as Philippe 
de Comines remarks, vvilh a true soldier’s spirit when 
recording a brilliant manoeuvre even in an enemy, 
‘ was a marvellous pleasant sight to l^ehold.’ A 
large body of Stradiots was directed at the same 
time to fall upon the baggage, and yet another [livi- 
sion to charge in flank as soon as they should per- 
ceive Gonzaga liimself engaged, and besides these 
the Count de Caiazzo passed the river in front and 
attacked the van. It seemed, therefore, as if the 
French, pressed at the same moment from three 
quarters, and in each by superior numbers, must 
inevitably he destroyed ; and if the confederates 
had broimht all their force into aelion instt-ad of 
weakening it by unnecessary reserves, which the 
timid cautiousness of the Provveditori retained 
in the camp, such probably would have been the 
issue of the day. 

The rear was already briskly engaged when 
Charles hastep^ed to its relief : ‘ The King,’ says 
Philippe de C .mines, ‘went into the*front of his 
batted, ami placed himself before Ids standard, so 
that, the Bastard of Bourbon excepted, I sawe none 
neercr the enimies then himselfe. Our eniinies 
inarclicil lustely forward, in such sort that within 
lesse then a rpiartcr of an bower after my arrivall, 
they were come within a hundred paces of the 
King, who was cvill garded and as evil waited on 
as ever was Prince or Nobleman ; but m auger 
the Uivel, he is wed defended whom God defends.’ 
The shock of the men at arms was most formidahle ; 
‘ undoubtedly it is impossible for men to meete 
roughlier than we met ;’ the lances of both ])arties 
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shivered at tlie first encounter, and they fought 
bravely uith tlieir broken staves and battle-axes, 
while their horses, trained to such warfare, plied 
their teeth and lioofs against each other almost ns 
if animated ))y national hatred*. The King was 
among the foremost, and the Bastard of Bourbon 
, was taken prisoner witliin twenty paces from his 
side. In the mean time, the Stradiots who ac- 
companied this charge, and upon wliose terrific 
scimitars great reliance was placed after the 
lances of tlie knights Avere broken, observing the 
baggage in confusion, and their comrades who 
had been directed to attack it enriching them- 
selves by its plunder, broke from their ranks in hope 
of sharing the spoil. The consequence of tliis ilis- 
obedience was fatal : the men at arms, suddenly de- 
prived of their expected support, were panic-stricken 
and fled ; many of the bravest were slain on'the spot, 
and the remainder were pursued at full speed to 
the hanks of the Taro, now difficult of passage 
owing to the still increasing flood; for the stunn 
which commenced on the preceding night con- 
ilnuctl to rage during the battle, and the river., 
swollen by the rains, assumed its torrent form and 
inundated the valley. Such men at arms as had 
fallen wounded or whose liorses failed them, were 
qiiickly despatched by the camp-followers, who 
thronged round with hatchets usually employed 
in wood-cutting; hut now with these rude weapons 
‘ tliey brake the visards of the knights’ head pieces 
and then clave their heads, for otherwise they 
could hardly have heene slaine, they were so 


* Guicciardini, lib. ii. vol ii. p. 170, 
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surely armed ; so that there were ever three or 
fovver about one of them. Moreover tlie long- 
swords that our archers and servants had did that 
day great execution.’ The cry in the pursuit was 
‘ Remember Guynegate !’ a warning against thop 
allurement either of plunder or of prisoners ; for 
Guynegate was a battle fought in Picardv, under 
Louis XI., and lost in the very moment of victory 
by too great eagerness for pillage*. So well did 
the admonition operate upon those to whom it 
was addressed, that not a single prisoner was 
taken ; and so totally had their panic deprived 
the fugitives of any power of resistance, that but 
one Frenchman was slain in the pursuit. 

The attack in front, meanwhile, was weakly con- 
ducted, and almost immediately repulsed ; but the 
Marshal de Gle, aware of the great numerical 
superiority of the enemy, perceiving their reserve 
strongly posted in their camp, and not knowing 
the brilliant success of his comrades, wisely fore- 
bore from an advance which might hjve proved 
hazardous. Still, although the day was won, the 
King, who remained on the spot at which his suc- 
cessful charge had overthrown the Marquis of Man- 
tua, was exposed to great personal danger. At one 
time he was ‘ marvellous weakely accompaniedA 


* Guynegate is well known to an English reader as the spot at 
will ch the flower of the French Cavalry were routed by Henry VIII. 
in loll). On this Journie drs Esperuns, the Duttle of the Spurs, 
the Chevalier Bayanl surrendered himself to a Gentleman whom he 
had already made prisoner, and the [question of ransom arising be- 
tween thenr waa discussed by the Emperor and the King of Eng- 
land. Vhe adventure is told in a very lively manner in the Hiit. 
CJicv. Bayard, 57. 
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says Philippe de Comines, for his sole attendant was 
a frroom of his chamber, ‘ a little fellow and evilly 
armed.’ While thus deserted by his Preux in the 
ardour of pursuit, a broken troop of Italian men 
at arms, in their flight across the plain, perceived 
his destitution, and rode up to attack him. By 
his practised skill in horsemanship and the 
strength and docility of Blatdc Savoy, who ‘ con- 
tinued removing to and fro,’ he defended himself 
valiantly till the return of some of his attendants 
rescued him from this great peril, and placed him 
in security with his vanguardf. 

The fight itself occupied not more than a 
quarter of an hour, the pursuit about thrice as 
long, yet so bloody had been the defeat, that of 
the allies there fell 3500 men, several of the first 
quality; and among tlicm Rodolfo, an Uncle of 
the Marquis of Mantua. The French loss did not 
amount to 200, nor did it include any ])ersonage 
of distinction ; and not above ten of the slain on 
both sides were struck by artillery, the remainder 
being killed hand to hand in close combat. A 
Council of War was held on the field of battle, in 
which Trivulzio and otlier Italian captains boldly 
urged the King to follow up his success by an 
attack upon the camp. But Charles was more 


* Andre tie la Vlgiie, who was Secretary to Anne of Bretagne, 
and whu wrote hia at the express commiin J of Cliurlcs VI 11, 

has ransacked all History and Uuniance for parallels Lo the Kintj’s 
lieruisni. — A proprement purler il inerita cedit juitr d'eifrr ftpprJlc 
vrai/Jils de Murs, successeur de Cesar, compaynun de Pomjiee, hardy 
comme iJetdor, preux cumme Alexandre, sanblable a Charlemagne, 
voarageux eumme Hanjiibtil ,vcrtueux comine Auguste, heureus coinrne 
Ovtaviiin, chevatereur cumme Ulivicr, et dcliber^ comme Roland. 
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calculated to win than to improve a victory ; the 
proposal was cunsiilered too daring, and the con- 
querors repaired to such quarters as they could 
find within a mile from the scene of action. ‘ The 
King liirnselfe (writes Philippe dc Comines) lay in a 
fanne-house, being an old beggerly thing : not- 
witlistanding the harnes about it were full of come 
unthressed, which 1 warrant you our army quickly 
found. Certaine other old houses were there also, 
which stood us but in small stead : euerie man 
lodged liirnselfe as commodiously as he could ; for 
vve had no lodgings made. As touching mysedfe 
I lay vpon the bare ground under a vine, in a 
verie straight roome, having nothing under me, no 
not my cioke: for the lining had borrowed mine 
in the morning, and my carriage was far ofl*, and 
it was too late to seeke it. lie that had meat ate 
it, but few there were that had any, unless it were 
amorsell of bread, snatched out of some of their 
seruants bosoms : 1 waited upon the King to his 
chamber, where he found certaine that ^ere hurt, 
namelv, the Seneschall of Lyons and others, 
whom he caused to be dressed. liirnselfe was 
inerrie and made good checrc, and each man 
thought himselfe iiappie that he was so well 
cscajjed; neither were we puffed up with pride 
and vaineglurie, as before the battell, because we 
sawe our enemies encamped so neere us. The 
same night all the Almaines kept the watch, and 
the King gauc them three hundred crownes ; 
wdiereujion they kept the watch verie diligently 
and strake up their drums brauely.’ Charles, in- 
deed, was liberal in his recompenses ; the Cheva- 
lier LayarJ, who was making his first eainj)aigii. 
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had two liorscB killed under him on this day, and 
captured a standard in the jjursuit ; he laid this 
trophy at the feet of the Kin^, who presented him 
with 500 crowns in return*. 

Itsibould not be omitted that, daring the wliole of 
lj||f--above trying and arduous events, Philippe de 
Comines appears to have been animated by an un- 
doubted assurance of ultimate success, His confi- 
dence was founded on a prediction, to which he 
quently alludes, by Savonarola ; a bold, faCtil5t(8 
and enthusiastic Dominican, who maintained the 
paramount influence which he had acquired in 
Florence, by his preaching, his propliccies, and his 
austerities ; till, about three years after the Battle 
of Fornovo, he was adjudged to the stake by the 
vengeance of Alexander VI, whose crimes he had 
too fearlessly denounced. This ‘ Friar Jacobin, 
called Friar Hieronime,’ was visited by Philippe de 
Comines because he had preached in belialf of 
Chari es VII 1, and had aflirmed that he was sent by 
God to chastise the tyrants of Italy. ‘ I asked liim 
w'liether the King should ])asse out of Italy without 
danger of his person, seeing the great preparation 
tlie Venetians made against him, whereof he dis- 
coursed perfecLlier than myselfe that came from 
th ence. He answered me that the King should 
have some trouble upon the way, but that the 
honor thereof should he his, though he were 
accompanied but with a hundred men ; and that 
God who had guidctl him at his comming would 
also protect him at his return. — Thus much I have 
written, to the end it may yet more manifestly 


' Hiit. du Cficv. Bn^ard, ch. 11. 
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appcerc, that tliia voyage Was indeed a meere 
miracle of God/ Seldom lias the intervention of 
a miracle and a special Providence been asserted 
for a more unworthy purpose ! and yet, noLwith- 
Btandiiig the convenient vagueness and ambiguity 
of language which Savonarola employed in liia 
predictions (and these were many) relative to 
Charles VIll, there remain enough contradictions 
in them to enable us to determine that it was 
but a lying Spirit by which the Prophet was in- 
sjjired. 

The shame of this great defeat has very dee])ly 
impressed many of the Italian Historians. Pauliis 
Jovius, who sums uphis narrative in words borrowed 
from those of Livy when recounting the disaster of 
CanniE, terms it the extinction of Cisalpine mili- 
tary glory, an ignominious rout which made Italy 
contemptible to Foreigners, and was the beginning 
of her countless future miseries. The conduct of 
the allies })resents indeed a singular display of 
want of skill and of irresolution ; and by^ strange 
fatality they neglected each of the many ojipor- 
tunities of success which the rashness of tlie 
French King presented. They might have de- 
stroyed liirn among the Apennines ; they might 
liave overpowered his advanced guard during its 
long iletachnicnt from the main body ; thevmiglit 
have attacked liim with advantage during his 
passage of the Taro ; or, after all these omissions, 
llicy might have secured victory by dint of num- 
bers, if they bad at once brought up their entire 
force. Yet so deficient were they in unity of 
counsel or of design, that they appear to have 
believed at first tliat the mere rumour of their 
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preparations would be sufficient to arrest the marcli 
of their enemy ; and when the French presented 
themselves upon the heights above Fornovo, the 
Provvediiori, alarmed at this most unexpected 
daring, anxiously urged their allies to grant an 
.undisputed passage. So far did they press their 
opposition to the indignant remonstrances of the 
Spanish Ambassador whose Master ran no hazard 
from defeat, and of the gallant Mantuan who felt 
assured of victory ; so unmoved were they by any 
sense of the dishonour which must accrue if they 
permitted a handful of toil-worn and needy ad- 
venturers to escape after braving their fresh| 
numerous, and well appointed host, that they 
despatched messengers {o ascertain the will of the 
Signory resjjecting ulterior proceedings ; and, but 
for the presumption of Charles, which did not 
allow time for reply, it may be doubted whether 
the Battle would ever have been fought. In the 
engagement itself, all that valour could effect was 
assuredly performed by Gonzaga ; but his dis- 
positions do not evince much acquaintance with 
tactics. His defeat was in great measure attributed 
to the breach of discipline by the SLradiots, to the 
sudden rise of the Taro which occasioned disorder 
in his ranks as he crossed it, and to the un- 
^asonable fall, in the very onset, of his Uncle 
Rodolfo, who was to have given a signal for the 
advance of a powerful reserve. That reserve, 
however, so soon as it perceived the first check, 
ought to have pressed forward without awaiting 
orders ; and it is not possible to deny the justice 
of the naive comment of the Lord of Argenton, 
upon ‘ Maister Anthonie of Urbin ' who com- 
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manded it, that the death of Rodolfo ‘ served him 
for a good excuse, and to say the truth I think he 
saw ynough to stay him from marcliing.’ 

We shall not continue to follow the retreat of 
the French which, although eflected with safety, 
was affirmed by the Signory to be no other than 
a disastrous flight. The plunder obtained by 
the Stradiots was purchased and transmitted to 
Venice ; it consisted of the King’s horses, tents, 
plate and equipage, many costly articles removed 
from the Neapolitan Treasury, and, above all, the 
ancient Crown jewels of France, which always 
accompanied the Monarch, and were found on 
the person of one of his Grooms of the Cliamber*. 
Fortified by the evidence of those rich prizes, to 
the intentional abandonment of which it is pro- 
bable that the French were greatly indebted for 
their triumph, the Venetians, without hesitation, 
asserted that the day was their own ; and issued 
ordinances for the celebration of the victory with 
great public rejoicing, not only in the Capital 
itself, but throughout all their dominions. So 
also, in after years, applying the customary pri- 
vilege of an Epitaph to the support of this fraud, 
they inscribed upon a Tomb in tbe Church dt 
Frarl^ in which was interred one of tbe P/ocre- 
diiori of this campaign, ‘ Here lies Melchior Tri- 


♦ Mr, llDRCoe, who, in his account of this Battle, tLeo X. ch. Iv. 
VqI. i. p. 253, Bvd.) has, we , think, repreaeiited its Issue as mure 
fuvDnrable tu the Confederates than any contemporary autho- 
rities warrant, — with the exception of some adulatory Poems, — 
mentions in a note some very remarkable particulars concerning^ 
part of this booty, from which little credit Is reflected on the good 
taste of the t rench King. 
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Vls^no, who fought prosperously against Charles 
King of Prance at the Battle of the Taro.’* 

The rapid lo^ of his Neapolitan conquests 
which succeeded file return of Charles VIII to 
France, and the waste of life and treasure which 
occurred in this idle, unjust, and vainglorious 
expedition, fully verified a favourite axiom of his 
Father, ‘ that he who went to seek victory i-n 
Italy took much trouble to buy a long repentance 
very dearly.’t His death relieved Venice 
from the iinjuietude excited by his unre- 
strained ambition ; and it is to the credit of 
the Council of X, when we bear in mind the fla- 
gitious maxims of their ordinary policy, that they 
rejected an offer for his assassination bv a person 
of distinction in Friuli ; who engaged that one of 
his domestics, an Albanian, should eitlicr kill liim 
with his own hand, or em|.loy a relation,- the 
King’s chief groom of the chamber, to take him 
off by poison A similar abstinence, at llie 

Guicciardini, lib, ii. p. 56, The policy of the Rattle of Taro is 
conaidered and condemned by'Parutain his Discorsi Folitici, ii. p. 4, 
■t Gamier, Hist, dc France, n. p. 404. Ariosto has finely expanded 
this sentiment, — 

^uasi tufti 

Gli altrij c7ie pui di Fraywia scettro arraany, 

0 di f err 0 gli eserriti distrutfi, 

0 di fame, o di peste si vedranno ; 

^ ^ E efte breve afieprezze e lu/ighi lutti, 

Foco guadagno ed injinito danno 
Ri porter an d' It aha; cJie non lire 
C?ie'l Giglio in quel terrenu ahbia radhe. — xxxiii. 10. 

t The repll^cf the X on this occasion was not mucii in unison witb 
the spirit of the Statutes of the Inquisition of Slate \—Che In 
nun haveva per I' adietro giamai tat modi us ur cuntro alruno, a?irvr i/n 
capital nimico, tutto che piUvoltc ne fiavesse havuto il vtimniudii r I’ uct'ci. 
siont, e per b clieni anvo horn tuvol'eva pennettrre, buvendu nostro Siguu) 
Iddio davanti gli orc?ii multo pin vhc le potvnze degii huomini. Do- 
gliari, lit. V enet, 1, ix. Rat this was an esoteric doclriiifi. 
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close of tlie campaign which we have just related, 
when the Signory were irritated by a perfidioua 
act of Lodovico Sforza, is much praised by the 
native Historians. When that crafty Prince, dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of Venice during 
negotiation for Peace with France, threatened to 
obstruct the return of her army to the Lagiine, 
Bernardo Contarini, who commanded the Stra- 
diots, bluntly assured the Provveditori that he 
knew a certain way of opening a free passage. 
‘ To-day,’ he said, ' you meet the Duke and his 
chief Officers in Council ; the doors will be closed 
and the debates will commence ; when I, stepping 
up as if to speak to him, will run him tlirougli the 
body. There is not oae of his attendants who 
will dare to draw his sword, for they are all more 
cowardly than women.’ The Herculean strength, 
the determined bravery, and the cool self-posses- 
sion of this rough Chief af Brigands, sufficiently 
avouched that he possessed the means of fulfilling 
his olfer, and the Provveditori extolled his daring 
to the skies. Venetian Honour would have stood 
more clear if tliey had not thought it necessary to 
submit this iniijuitous proposition to the [lecision 
of the X, wlio were asked by a despatch in cypher 
whether, in case of necessity^ they would permit jy;3 
adoption. The Council answered that sucli a 
step appeared contrary to the dignity of the Re- 
public'*^. ^ 

It was not long, however, before Venice saw hei 
revenge fully gratified upon the Usurper of Milan. 
The Duke of Orleans, upon ascending the throne 
of France as Louis XII, urged with more tiian 

• Beiobo. li. ad fin. 
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former vigour his pretensions to that Ducliy ; and 
secured the co-operation of Venice by agreeing 
to cede to her a portion of the spoil. One 
uy? allies of Sforza al)antloned him, 

^ and remained inactive spectators of his 

approaching fall ; and as the Frcncli advanced 
from the Alps, and the Venetians on his Eastern 
frontier, the deserted Prince hurried from his 
Capital, and sought refuge at Ins])ruck under the 
protection of the Emperor Maximilian. Before 
his flight, he addressed some Venetians in words 
not a little demonstrative of sagacious political 
foresight. ‘ You Jiave brought,' he said, ‘ the 
King of France to dine with me, but rest assured 
it is with you that he will suj).' From his German 
retreat, he em])loyed his large remaining treasure 
in hiring a considerable body of Swiss, a people 
who had recently commenced their lucrative trade 
as the general mercenaries of Europe ; and raj)idly 
inarching with these troops upon Milan, he com- 
pelled tho French garrison to retire. Among the 
few events which distinguislied this short ret)ccu- 
pation of his Cajdtal, was the capture of the Che- 
valier Bayard ; who, although at that time still in 
early youth, had already begun to justify his title 
to the pre-eminence in valour and in virtue which 
has rendered his name a Proverb. Too hastily 
pursuing some skirmishers w'hom he h.'ul rouLecI, 
the brave Knight galloped after the fugitives 
through the very gates of Milan, without observing 
that all his comrades had dropped behind. Sforza, 
hearing of the adventure, requested to see the 
prisoner, received him with marked courtesy, 
expressed surprise at his youth and gallantry, and 
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terTTiinated the interview by restoring^ his horse and 
arms and dismissing him without jansoin. Bayard 
in return ofl'ered thanks in true Chivalrin spirit, 
vowing tliat, in so far as due regard to his own 
honour and loyalty to his Sovereign would permit' 
there was no ^service which he would not readily 
undertake for a Prince so gracious. Then leaping 
into his saddle without touching the stirrup, he 
ran a short course, shivered his lance against the 
ground, and performed some expert feats of 
horsemanship which drew from Sforza’s lips an 
involuntary avowal, tliat if the King of Prance 
possessed many such KnigJits as the one before 
liini, his own chances of success were indeed most 
diminutive^. 

The Swiss whom the Duke of Milan led to 
oppose the French were little to be trusted ; they 
sold themselves to the enemy, broke out into open 
mutiny, demanded arrears of pay, and refused to 
act against the ranks of Louis which were filled 
with their own Countrymen. Remonstrance was 
vain ; and wdicii they jiersisted in disbanding, the 
sole favour which Sforza could procure was per- 
mission to accompany them in the retreat which 
had been granted through the P'rench lines. A 
few of his o dicers, who greatly dreaded hard usagew 
from the foe, assumed the Swiss uniform ; but 
Sfurza himself, whose well known features could 
scarcely fail to betray him under a disguise so 
slight, wrapped his head in a Monk’s cowl, 
mounted a sorry horse, and presented himself as 
their Confessor. The treacherous Swiss revealed 
the secret ; and as the unsuspecting victims passed 

* Hist, du Chev, Bayard, 12. 

N 2 
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tlirougli the French camp, tliey were cxaminefl, 
recognised and arrested. Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, 
a brother of Lodovico, relying upon the protec- 
tion of a private friend, was betrayed about tlie 
^ame time to tlie Venetians by an equally base 
violation of faith. But that distinguished prisoner, 
together with many others whom they had cap- 
tured, was haughtily demanded by the French 
King; who reclaimed at the same time the swmrd 
and tent of Charles VIII, exhibited at Venice as 
proud trophies of the victory at Fornovo. These 
demands were conceded, and the Cardinal, and 
other branches of the Sforza P'amily, were dis- 
tributed in captivity through various parts of 
Finance. Lodovico himself was conveyed to Lyons, 
exposed at mid-day in that City to the rude gaze 
ami contumely of an nnpitying rabble, sternly 
denied audience by his conqueror, and finally 
thrown into the Tower of Loches on the banks of 
the Imlrc ; a fortress of evil fame as one of the 
glooiniestv dungeons which the tyranny of Louis 
XI had stocked with iron cages ; and in wliich 
the unthroned Duke was condemned to linger 
during a miserable existence of tlurteen years of 
rigorous confinement. Luclies, says Duchesne*, 
stands on the summit of a lofty and inaccessible 
rock, its fosses are precipices, and it has but a 
single and most difficult approach. When Dubos 
wrote his Hist, dt la Ligue de Camhrai, in the 
beginning of tlie XVI IF'* Century, there w^ere 
still visible, on i\\s^ walls of Sforza’s cell, some 
political maxims which be had engraven on them 
during the tedious hours of captivity. To the 

“ Antiijiuitex dcs ViUes de Franc?, i, b92. 
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attendant wlio had devoted himself to his service 
in prison, he was in llie habit of declaring, that of 
the men who were largely indebted to him for 
favours, all Jiad abandonedhim in his need, save one 
— the Sultan llajazet The exact date of Sl’orza’t^ 
death is uncertain; some writers have affirmed 
that in 1512, Louis XII, driven out of Italy, and 
thinking to embroil the Milanese by the presence 
of their former Duke, restored liim to liberty. 
7ffiis unexpected blessing proved a calamity, and 
Sforza, overpowered by joy, breathed his last in 
the ytate chambers of the Castle a few days after 
he had been transferred to them from its dungeon t. 
His remains were interred in the magnificent 
abbey within its walls. 

A far more agreeable employment tlian Lliat*of 
detailing the chances of a new Turkish war, may 
be found in a brief review of the powerful re- 
sources, the increasing opulence, the extensive 
commerce, and the enlarged dominions of Venice 
at the close of the XV“‘ Century, which we now 
approach ; a point of time which, perhaps, may 
be considered the epoch of her loftiest elevation. 
The discoveries of Vasco di Gama and of Colum- 
bus had begun, indeed, to awaken her jealousy, 
but had not as yet invaded her almost exclusive 
monopoly of Trade ; and in her long range oF 
maritime stations from the Po to the Eastern 
boundary of the Mediterranean and the mouth of 
the Don, she continued to gather and to disperse 
the merchandise of the entire known world. At 

* Paulus Jovius, hi vit. Sfc. ifhist. 

i' Dubos, Hist, tie la JAgue dc Camhrai, iy. on the authority of Les 
Grni'uhtgics Historiques, but the atory la dlacreiiiteil by Daru, See a 
note at the commeiicenient of hia xxlvtli 13 ouk. 
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home, lier Silk Manufactureg, loriig cultivated in 
til e ‘Colonies, and introduced to the La^une from 
Constantinople on a much greater scale, towards 
tlie beginning of the XIV‘'‘ Century, vvliih' inter- 
^licted to all but her Magistrates for domestic use, 
supplied the remainder of Christendom with its 
most costly and most delicate attire. Spain and 
England contributed their ricliest fleeces to the 
fabric ol her unrivalled Cloths ; and for Linen the 
flax of Lombardy afl’orded inexhaustible materials. 
100,000 ducats were annually jiruduced by a 
single commodity, at first sight of apjiarently 
trifling value, gilt leather. Liijucurs, cunfec- 
tiunarv, and waxen ta])ers, of which last artiele 
the consumjilion in J:lcelesiastical Services at 
Eome was of very considerable e.xtent, swelled 
tlie exports of tlie Adriatic Mart. Jn her Labo- 
ratories were distilled and sublimated the choicest 
Chemical i)re])arations required either by Medi- 
cine or the Arts. The Glass-Houses of Murano, 
which, like^ her Silk-looms, Venice had borrowed 
from the East, furnished some of their most coveted 
luxuries to both the civilised and the savage 
world ; decorated the gorgeous Palaces of Lu- 
ro])e with mirrors, and the person of tlie naked 
Aifican with beads. And to omit numerous 
other minor sources from wliich was derived an 
influx of wealth and reputation, Venice claimed 
the glory of adopting at an early date, and ad- 
vancing with a rapid hand, that Invention, wliich, 
above every other, most beneficially affected 
the permanet^t well’are of Mankind. Not more 
than fifteen years, perhaps even sooner, after the 
discovery of Printing, John de Spira transported 
it from Germany to Venice; and Sanuto notices 
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a Patent granted to liim for the exclusive publi- 
cation, (luring five years, i\\{i Ejmtles of Cicero 
and Pliny*. Nicolas Jansen, and oLliers of much 
eminence, succeeded him; but the triumph of the 
Art was consummated when Aldus Manutius, a 
native of Bassiano, in the Ecclesiastical Stales* 
established himself in the Republic in 1488. The 
zeal of that illustrious scholar first opened at large 
the hitherto j)arLially revealed stores of Creek 
Literature. He invented the Italic, or cursive letter, 
in imitation, as is said, of the hand-writing of 
Petrarch ; he collected around him the most dis- 
tinguished learned men of his time, and in the 
JSIt^acadv.niia which he instituted, among other 
celebrated names were counted those of Bembo, 
Navagero, Sabellico, .ianuto, Portiguerra, Alex- 
ander Alberto Piot, Prince of Carpi, and above 
all, of Erasmus. That brilliant company discussed 
in their weekly meetings the authority and the 
various readings of M8S., decided what works 
must deserved to be ])ublisbed, assisted in their 
collation and transcription, ami evefi corrected 
the sheets as they passed through the ITess. To 
the zeal of the elder Aldus, of iiis son, and of his 
sun’s son, I'or the honourable labours of this family 
were continued during three successive genera- 
tions, Literature is indebted not only for some isf 
the choicest specimens of Typography which still 
adorn our Libraries, but for the very existence of 


* Ap. Muratori, xxii. 1189. 

t The education of that young Nubfeman had been caiifiigiied to 
Aldus, although he was not much alder thua,;4iiB i)upll ; and (he 
Prince, fram strong attachment, permitted hia Instructor to adopt 
the family name of the House oJ Carpi, Ciui a very honourable 
privilege. 
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P^imerous works, which, unless for their skill and 
Assiduity, would most probably have been lost 
to us for ever 

Such were some of the many springs from 
which riches were derived by the descendants of 
file fishermen of Rialto. Their territory, during 
the lapse of a thousand years, had stretched itself 
from the coast# of the and the narrow 

ancient Dorado over some of llie fairest Provinces 
of Northern Italy; and Venice swayed on the 
adjoining Ttrra Firma,, the Principality of Ra- 
venna, Trevisano and its dependencies, Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona, Crema, Brescia and Bergamo. 
Friuli connected her witli Jstria ; Zara, Spoleto 
and the Dalmatic Islands with Albania ; Zante 
and Corfu continued the chain to Greece and the 
Morea, and numerous Islands in the Archipelago 
supplied tlic remaining links with Candia and 
Cyprus. 

To become allied to or to depress a State tlius 
opulent and powerful were important objects to 
other Govetnments ; and Venice accordingly was 
either courted or menaced as she apjieared likely 
to assist or to control the several projects of am- 
bition whicli influenced her neighbours. Equally 
mistrusting Louis XII of France and the Emperor 
Maximilian, — both of whom indeed, althougli on 
terms of avowed friendsliip with her Republic, had 
not long since contemplated its dismemberment 

* The xijcili KDOk of Daru’s Hititory contains a masterly and 
most b 1 ah orate review of the Etatistics of Venice ut the close of the 
XVLb Century, upon which we have chiefly relied for our above 
brief summary. The biography of the Aldi is no where better given 
ihuii in the lid volume of Renouard’a Annalcs dc I'lmjjrimvric di’s 
Aides. 
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aiici signed a Treaty at Blois to that effect, — slie 
found it most politic to adhere to tlie former in a 
dispute which arose between them on the disso- 
lution of that nefarious compact. For a 
few montlis therefore slie was involved in 
hostilities witli the Dmperor; during which, 
after a complete victory gained at Cadauro by 
Bartolomeo d’Alviano, when, if we believe Na- 
vagero, not a single Imperialist escaped to notify 
the disaster*, the fortune of war threw into the 
Jiands of the Conquerors Trieste and some other 
important Ports of the Adriatic. Maximilian, 
whose prodigality justly entailed upon him the title 
of ‘ The Penniless f,’ unable to j)rorurc sii])plies 
for the continuance of this unsuccessful struggle, 
proposed a Truce ; but Venice, with strict fidelity 
to her engagements, refused in the first instance to 
treat separately from her ally. The French King 
exLcndcd this princijde of coinpreliension beyond 
its legitimate bounds, and by obstinately stipu- 
hilinir, that a minor Power, the Duke of Giieldres, 
with whom Venice had iieitlier connexion nor 
community of interests, should be included, broke 
off the negotiation. Under these circumstances 
the Signory felt at liberty to consult the advantage 
of tlieir Country, and they concluded aTrucewitli 
the Emperor for three years, a hollow' rej)Ose 
which prepared for them a most fatal War. The 
seeds of fresh dissensions were to be found in the 
pride of Maximilian humiliated by defeat, and in 
the anger of Louis unreasonabjy kindled by that 

' A't’TiMortu quidern relictOf ccesi sunt. 

■\ Massimiliano PoL'hidanarhj- Cavil estuit assez liberal, et n'estuit 
truuver uji meilltur Prince, a'll eust eu de qUDy donner, — is the 
&ly LhurnL'ier given of this Emperor iu the rfe C/i. PujyarU, ih. JS. 
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which he termed desertion ; and the task of rc- 
concilinfT tlicse Princes for the purpose of liostile 
union a^rainst a Government which each regarded 
with equal dislike and jealousy, required therefore 
hut a small portion of Statesmanship. The 
restless spirit of intrigue wliich animated Julius II, 
the most ambitious Ponlitf wdio ever disquieted 
Christendom, was a fitting instrument to combine 
against the devoted Pepuhlic, the first general 
confederacy which the leading powers of Europe 
formed on grounds wholly ])olitieal, and which is 
known in History as The Leauue of Camiikai. 



An Arquebusier, p, 145 — and a Suldier in Garrisan — XV^h Century. 
' From Titian. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

fhom a.d. 150U TO A.u, iriog, 

Cans['s of the Leapup of Cambrai — Julius II. distloses it to the Ve- 
netians — Preiiaratinns i'i*r resistance — Evil iimens — Total defeat 
of the Venetians at Agnadello — Louis XII at Me.stre — Terror in 
Venice — liOSs of all her dominiuna on Terra T[rma — P'ortituile of 
tlio Government — ^iMeasures for defence — Decree releasing the 
rroviiices from allo^'iiiii ce — Favourable negotiation with the 
Po])e — Successful resistance of Treviso — Surj)rise of Padua — 
M;ixiinilian jjrepares fur its siege — tlapture of the Duke of 
lilaiitun — lirilliaut defence of Padua — A cdiievem eiits of the I'lie- 
valicM- Jlayai d — The Germ, in men at arms refuse to mount the 
hreurii — JIaxiiiiilian raises tlie^iege in disgust. 


DOGE. 

Leonardo Lduedand, 


The lovers of minute History may liave the gra- 
tification of tracing the events vvliich now open 
upon us, in a great degree to petty causi's and 
])ersonal feelings. That such were the imun^diate 
sources from Avhicli the great Confederacy against 
Venice arose is little to be doubted ; but the uni- 
A ersal jealousy which her wealth, her prufleiice, and 
her prosperity excited, the mortification with which 
France, Spam, and Germany beheld themselves 
rivalled, and in many points excelled by a Power 
whose dominions did not equal a tenth jiart of any 
one of their Kingdoms, were deejily routed ami of 
long standing. The Diographer of the Ciie\ aJier 
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Bayavd has indeed approached very near tlie 
truth when he informs us, in Jiis characteristic 
manner, that nothing is more certain than that tlie 
alliance of those Crowns was formed ‘ to ruin the 
Signory of Venice, which in great pomp and with 
little regard to God lived gloriously and gor- 
geously, making small account of tlie other 
Princes of Christendom ; wherefore, perhajis, our 
Lord was angry with tliem, as plainly ajipeared*.’ 
The Pope regarded with an evil eye the acqui- 
sitions of Venice in Pomagna, some made long 
since, others more recently on the overthrow 
of Cesare Borgia ; and the anger of that Lurhulent 
olil man burst all restraint, when he learned that 
the Senate, acting upontlieir accustomed policy of 
withstanding all interference in matters Ecclesias- 
tical, had refused to admit his collation of one of 
his nephews, wliom he wished to succeed another 
just deceased, in the vacant See of Vicenza ; and 
had nominated a Bishop, as his title ran, ' By the 
grace of Uiemost excellent Council of Pregadi t*’ 
Forgetting that lie owed liis elevation to the Pon- 
tificate mainly to the influence of the Republic 
in the Conclave, the impetuous Priest lost not a 
moment in proposing to the Court of France, a 
League fur the conquest of all the Venetian domi- 
nions ; and the Cardinal d’Amboise, who swayed 
the Councils of Louis XII, well remembering, on 
the other liand, that his hopes of the Triple Crowm 
had been frustrated by the very agency for which 
liis successful competitor now manifested liiniself 
ungrateful, eagerly stimulated his master to com- 

* Ch. xxviii. 

+ Guicciardini, lib. viii. vqI. ii. p. ITS. 
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pliancc. A motive erjually personal affected llie 
determination of Maximilian. Not only Ijad his 
arms been recently and signally discomfited by the 
haughty Republicans, but they had revived and 
protracted his disgrace by the triumphal reception, 
of their victorious General d’x\lviano ; and by 
continuing to exliibit the dress, habits, manners 
and language of the Germans and their Emperor 
as objects of popular ridicule, in ludicrous spec- 
tacles, stage buffooneries, and satirical cari- 
catures*. One other occurrence tended to heighten 
the indignation thus imprudently generated. But 
a few days after Ids signature of the late Truce, 
Maximilian proposed to the Signory an alliance 
for the expulsion of the French from Italy, and the 
division of their Cisalpine territories. That offer 
was not only declined, hut was also revealed to 
Louis; and the disclosure, without creating a 
new friend, exasperated the virulence of a former 
enemy. 

To these three high contracting parties was 
added, so far as his habituallv cautious and tardy 
policy would allow, Ferdinand of Aragon, allured 
by the promised restitution of the maritime Cities 
of Naples, But wlien the Cardinal d’Amboise, as 
Plenipotentiary of France, and Margaret of Aus- 
tria, the widowed Duchess of Savoy, a woman of' 
masculine temper and attainments, as represen- 
tative of her Father the Emperor, met at Cambrai, 
neither the Papal Nuncio nor the Envoy of Sj)ain 
had received full powers. Undeterred by this 
obstacle, which miglit have retarded less prompt 
diplumatists, the Princess and tj^e Cardinal, 
neither of whom appears to have required as- 

* Harangue de Louis Helian. ojo. Amelot de lu Hous.^aye, p. BC4. 
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sessors, negotiated with extraordinary rapidity ; 
and, as may be surmised from a Letter written by 
tbe former, not without considerable occasional 
vivacity of discussion. ‘ Tbe Cardinal and J,’ 
says this high-spirited Lady, ‘ have been very 
nearly pulling each other’s hair!’ But the consent 
of the other Powers having been assumed, they 
speedily reconciled any differences between them- 
selves. 

The ostensible pretext for this Congress was an 
adjustment of the affairs of Gueldres ; to which 
avowed object countenance was given by the 
employment of Margaret, who administered the 
Government of Flanders ; and a second and far 
greater design was rumoured to be the formation 
of a Confederacy against the Turks. Infinite 
pains were taken to veil the real proceedings from 
the penetration of the Venetian Ambassador ; the 
King of France was lavish in his ]jrofessio][).s of 
continued amity, and did not hesitate to pledge 
tlie faith gf a Prince in confirmation of his pacific 
intentions. Susjiicion was first excited in the 
breast of the Secretary of the Council resident at 
Milan, to whom it was reported that a native of 
Carmagnuola had been heard to express vehement 
delight at the prospect of soon seeing the murder 
of his great townsman revenged upon its per- 
petrators. The sagacity of the Minister dis- 
covered the clue which unravelled the mystery of 
this boast ; and he warned his Government ac- 
cordingly. He was correct in his surmise ; 
^508^’ Treaty was already signed, by 

which, according to its general outline, 
the Pope was to wrest from their j)resent Lords, 
Rimini, Faenza, and Ravenna; the Emperor to 
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enrich himself by Treviso, Istria, Friuli, Padua, 
Verona and Vicenza ; the Kin^ of France to obtain 
Bergamo, Brescia, Creina and Cremona ; and the 
King of Aragon and Naj)les to seize upon the 
five great Ports which Venice heir) in pledge, 
without repaying the 200,000 crowns for which 
they had been mortgaged. Tiie preamble to tliis 
act of spoliation reproached the Venetians for the 
obstacle which they had raised against a Crusade, 
by retaining certain dominions of the Holy See ; 
and declared the motives of the Allies to be no 
other than fo procure restitution of these usurped 
territories for the glory and the deliverance of 
Christendom. 

But no sooner had J^ouis made powerful de- 
monstrations of his earnestness in the cause, 
by rapidly assembling troops even in the 
depth of winter, and sedulously preparing 
for a passage of the Alps in the ensuing Spring, 
than the Pope repented the issue of bis rash im- 
patience. He trembled at a fresh irruption of 
Tramontanes, who would again ravage and over- 
run Italy ; and he sought to avert, or at least to 
mitigate, the danger which he had too hastily 
provoked. Finding that some indirect suggestions 
were misunderstood or neglected by the Venetian 
Ambassador, be took an opjiortunity of obtaining 
a ])ri\ ate conv ersation by seating him in liis own 
barge during a water party ; and be then openly 
revealed the existence and the terms of the 
League ; adiling, that if the towns which he claimed 
were restored, he would not only forbear to ratify, 
but he would endeavour to dissolve it. Tlie 
Senate received this unwelcome and unexpected 
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cOtnmuinication with surprise, but with dignity ; 
they had been deceived and lulled into security, 
but they now encountered the peril when fully dis- 
played with a fortitude which their enemies stig- 
matised as rash and impolitic arrogance ; but 
which a less prejudiced judgment will attribute to 
R natural desire of self-preservation, a love of 
freedom, a consciousness of strength, and a belief 
in the righteousness of their cause. A brief 
refusal was conveyed to Julius ; some fruitless 
attempt at negotiation was made with the Em- 
peror ; an unavailing application, was addressed 
to the Turkisli Sultan ; and Henry VIII, who hut 
a few month’s before had ascended the throne of 
England* and who already had been solicited by 
the opposite party*, was urged, but without effect, 
to make a descent upon France during the 
absence of her chief warriors t- Meantime Louis 
despatched ^ Herald with a formal declaration of 
War ;.'the*Pope launched the idle thunders of a 
Bull ; apd in order to disembarrass Maximilian 
from-any imputation of perjury in his causeless 
breach of a Treaty to ^ich his signature was yet 
scarcely dry, Julius called upon him by name, as 
defender of the rights of the Church, to enter the 
Venetian territories in arms within forty days, 
^flimsy is the sophistry by which a great crime 


• See the Treaty of Cambral, apud Lunig. Cudsx Diplom, Ital. i. 
184. 

t Gluatlniani (xl, p. 201) affirms that Henry acceded to the 
League, and he la rollowed in this statement by Hume. Daru con- 
tradicts them. The Duke of Savoy, the Duke of Ferrara, and the 
Marquis of Mantua, certainly joined the alliance, and the last twi> 
ivere persoDally dlatinguisbed in the couree of the war, 
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can be veiled from the eyes even of its perpe- 
trator, if its commission be advantageous to hia 
interests 1 # 

Evil omens, as they were afterv/ards considered, 
however disregarded at the time, were not wanting 
as harbingers of this AVar. Fires ravaged the 
small Islands of the Laguue, and Candia trembled 
with an Eartlnj^uake ; the citadel of Brescia was 
damaged by lightning ; a galley conveying trea- 
sure to Ravenna foundered at sea ; the Pi#)lic 
Registry in Venice fell to ground, destroying 
numerous archives of the Republic beneath its 
ruins ; and an explosion of gunpowder blew up a 
great portion of the Arsenal and burned twelve 
galleys to the water's edge; enveloping the Great 
Council Chamber in volumes of smoke, terrifying 
tile assembled Senators from their deliberations 
by its hideous noise, and scattering showers of 
ashes through the remotest quarters of the City. 
Lest these natural portents, which are avouched 
by grave Historians, should fail tot a^puse men’s 
vigilance and fears, a miracle was added ; which, 
it must be confessed however, rests on no other 
authority than that of a Poet. Valeriano, when 
addressing a long copy of Latin Elegiacs to his 
Preceptor Sabellico, informs him that an Imag^ 
of the Virgin in the Church at Lido covered ths 
Bambino with her veil, and thrice uttered the 
fear-awakening words, ‘ Terra Jleas /’ ^ 

Undismayed by these prodigies, the Republic 
marshalled her forces, amounting to 30,000 foot 


* Jo. Fieri! Valeriani De Portcntis anteaquam totua terraruin orhxs 
in T^enetu.i cunspiraret, priuted by Roacoe, Leo X. iApp. llx. 
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and nearly 18,000 horse, all well equipped and plen- 
tifully appointed. The greater part of this army was 
assenihled on the Oglio, (a secondary line of de- 
fence on the Milanese frontier, the Adda being the 
ifir&t,) at the wish of the Signorv, and with the 
ap})roval of their General-in-chief the Count di 
Petigliauo. D’Alviano, his second in command, 
a soldier of more enterprising spirit, urged bolder 
ineasurcs, but was overruled ; be wished to act 
upon the ofTeiiBive in the outset, and to ])ene- 
trate the Milanese before it was occuj)ied by 
the invaders, d he victories of that brave com- 
mander, in the late short German war, warranted 
more confidence than he appears to have in- 
spired. Tiis valour had raised him from the 
ranks, yet he ofl’ered the singular spectacle of a 
General who, amid the tumult of a cam]), found 
leisure for the repose of Literature ; and in tJie 
campaign which we are now descriljiiig he was 
attended by tliree Venetians eminently distin- 
guished by their genius and their rulti\ atioii of 
the Muses, Navagiero, Fracastoro, and Giovanni 
Cotta ; all members of an Academy which D’Al- 
viano himself had established on his domain at 
Pordenone. The French, meantime, in number 
,12,00U horse and 20,000 foot, of which last more 
tlian a fourth consisted of Swiss, advancing by 
rapid niarclies, crosseil the Adda at the bridge of 
Cassano, about five miles from the Venetian camp, 
without opposition, and to the astonishment of the 
veteran Trivul/do ; who, well acquainted with the 
country, and perceiving the great advantage thus 
gained, assured Louis that in passing that river he 
liad already obtained a victory. During four sue- 
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cessive clayg, the iiwaders presented themselves in 
front of the Venetian camp, the strength of which 
forbade attack, in the hope of provoking battle. 
J3ut Petigliano, obstinately resolved on the defen- 
sive, remained motionless, although a village* 
within gun-shot was sacked before his eyes ; and 
awaiting the sure operation of delay upon an 
enemy having to seek supplies in a hostile 
country, he persisted in restraining tlie more fiery 
spirit of his colleague. 

This inactivity disconcerted Louis ; who, with 
greater ardour than policy, anxiously vvislieil to 
bring the Venetians to a trial of strength, before 
the arrival of his allies might deprive him of any 
portion of glory. His, sole hope of forcing an 
action now remained in the possibility of inter- 
cepting his enemy’s communication with their 
magazines at Crema and Cremona ; and for that 
purpose the occupation of the little towns of Vaila 
and Pandino appeared necessary, in the first in- 
stance. Two roads approached those -posts, one 
across a marshy plain, circuitous, but easy ; the 
other much shorter, but along diliicult heights. Tlie 
French made choice of the former, and the Vene- 
tian Generals, perceiving their move- 
ment, and divining its object, resolved Mayutii., 
to anticipate them by taking the shorter 
line. Petigliano led the van, and had already ap- 
proached Vaila, when he received notice from 
D’Alviano that the rear* under his command was 
engageil, and reij^uired support. Either jealous of 

* Mr. Knscue, In narraling this Battle, aayg — ' Of the Venetian 
army D’Alviano led the attach, the Count of Petigliano with Ihc 
battle aiiiJ cav^alry occupied the centre, and the rearguard wii* 
caiumanded by Antonio tie’ Pil, acconipanjetl by the V^enetiaa 

o 2 
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his brother commander, or tliinkin^ that be Avislied 
to entrap him into a battle, Petigliano answered 
by ordering liim to continue bis inareli, und to 
avoid any engagement, in obedience to tb% in- 
‘Btructions of the Signory. But the advice arrived 
too late ; the rear of the Venetians was already 
overtaken by the French van, at a ]JDint near the 
village of Agnadcllo, where the two roads which 
the opposite armies were traversing, liitljcrto con- 
cealed from each other hy a thick intervening 
wood, were now scj)arated only by a ravine. 
D’Alviano, observing that the ground which he 
occupied at the moment w'as favourable for artil- 
lery, halted, opened a brisk cannonade, and threw 
the infantry, of which hj.s force principally con- 
sisted, into some rough vineyaids, which pre- 
vented the advance of the French cavalry. At 
first he was most successful, and his ballerics 
mowed down the Swiss and the men at arms, a& 
they iuelfectually attempted the j)assage of the 
ravine, tilt they wavered and gave way. But at 
that critical moment, Louis, in person, brought up 
the main body; the ardour of the French re- 


Commissaries,’ and a little onwards ' their rrrngrt/f/rrf was ilefeateil 
TA’illi iirmu-iifee lus-s,’ (eh. viii. vol. ii. p. Now ihe events vt tlie 

"engagement plainly require that Petigliaiio bhyuld be in Iberr/rt, 
and O’Alviano in the rewr; without which arrangement the l onu er, 
in the course of his advanee, must, even against his will, have L uiue 
up to tile assistance of the latter. And such is the tlisjj usition 
avhich Guicciardini assigns, il rvtruguardu da' f^anctiuni gi'idnfu ilii 
^artolinnwro d’^lvia?iu ; and again, signijicaia iuHtu/zw/ilt ui t'viite 
di retigHa?/!) che andava innunzT, lib. viii. vol. ii. p. 20:^. So Iol> 
Bembo — jiriur ab extrema, cui Livianus })ra't‘rnt, tria 
aticssti. vii. tid fin. 'J'he Battle is varioui^ly named by IJi^Lurioiif, 
Agiiadello, Vaila, or Ghiara d’Adda, (the gravelly bed of the Adila.), 
It has afforded a subject for Titiun’sjjencil, 
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doubli2Ll at tlie presence of tlicir King; anti tlie 
Swiss, ])ressing across the tlry bctl of tlie torrent, 
swept' through the vineyards and drove tlie Vene- 
tian infantry, forced back hut not disordered, into 
plainer ground, upon which the men at arms at* 
length could cliargc. Louis, sword in hand, rode 
to all jiarts of the field, amid the heaviest fire ; and 
wlicn solicited not to expose himself to unne- 
cessary hazard, he answered, ‘This is nothing; 
you see that I am not afraid, and those who are 
60 may shelter themselves behind me ^ ’ The 
combat endured for three hours ; and at its close, 
GOOD Venetian infantry, after a noble resistance, 
in wliieh not a man swerved from his rank, were 
left upon tlie field f. ft’Alviano, and many of his 
chief ollicers, were taken prisoners ; twenty pieces 
of cannon fell into the hands of the conrjucrors; 
and Tetiglianu, altlioughnot engaged, accomplished 
his retreat to Peschicra in safety, only by being 
too far advanced for pursuit D’Alviano had 
been wounded, while dismounted and •awaiting a 
fresh horse, and he surrendered to the Seigneur de 
Venilenesse, ‘ a right little lion §,’ as he is de- 
Bcribed by Bayard’s faithful chronicler. Bleeding 


♦ Brantnme, XII, ■■ 

^ The Seipneur de Fleuraiigea, In hia agreeable but not very me- 
thatlic-al Mt-inoircs, exaggerates the loss in this aetiaii to 3S,0UU men, 

au co>ii])t(; fait J 

t Diiru b elleves that Peligliaiio was engaged, and quitted the field 
only when he perceived the fortune nf the day tu be adverse. 
Bembij is silent respecting him. Guicciardini expressly says, that 
the combatants became dispirited, M/prtt tultu manctiudD it st)Ccon>i* 
de'.sNtn ; and again yet more strongly, id Conte di Fiti^llano s' astenne 
ilatfattu d’unne, lib. viii. vol. ii. p. 202. 

} \Jn droict petit ly on, ch.xxix. 
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and bruised, the prisoner was conducted to the 
Eoyal tent, and honourably entertained. After 
dinner the King sounded a false alarm, in order to 
make trial of the vigilance of liis troops ; and 
liaving asked D’Alviano, with af)parent surprise, 
if he could conjecture the occasion of the sudden 
tumult, the captured General answered, with a 
keen remembrance of his late abandonment by 
Ids comrades, ‘ Sire, if there be any more battle 
just now, your trooj)B must be fighting with one 
another; for, as for ours, I pledge my life that you 
will not see any more of them for a fortnight to 
come 

D’Alviano beguiled his subsequent hours of con- 
finement by writing Comm<‘nt (tries on his own Life, 
which Paulus Jovius states that he had read. The 
severity of his gaolers denied him the use of pro- 
per implements ; his paper therefore w^as of the 
coarsest and vilest nature t ; his pens were bristles 
Btealtliily secreted from the broom which swept 
the chamber, and his ink was pounded charcoal 
mingled with wine. Tlie two points in this auto- 
biography wliich most deeply impressed the liishop 
of Nocera’s memory, were that D’Alviano, like 
Macduff, was ‘ from his mother’s womb unlinicly 
►ripped,’ and that he was born with Mars in the 
ascendant ; from which horoscope the Astrologers 
predicted tliat he would be a great Captain, and 
receive certain wounds on the head and for^jliead, 
which it was impossible he should escape. 

Success w^as vigorously pursued ; and wxdl were 

• Id. ibid. 

^ In scaljr& vlllque\f)aj)yro et latrinis tantum dicatd. (Eluy. JUust. 

i ir, iv.) 
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it for the fame of Louis if he had forborne from 
sullying his laurels by cruelty. Eut as he overran 
the adjoiniir^ country, his main desig-n appears 
to have been to fix a deep impression of terror. 
For that purpose, he hanfred the gallant soldiers 
■who dared to maintain the walls of Caravaggio j 
and in the citadel of Peschiera also, which he 
entered hy assault after Petigliano had abandoned 
its defence, the whole garrison was put to the 
sword. There too, although the Governor, a 
noble Venetian, proffered 100,000 ducats for the 
ransom of himself and his son, the King, in spite 
of a promise of quarter given by some of his 
officers, swore that he would neither eat nor drink 
while his enemies remained alive ; and gibbeted 
them both on the same gallows above tlie battle- 
ments of their own Castle. In a fortnight after 
liis victory, the whole of the towns which th(? 
Treaty of Caiiibrai had apportioned to him sub- 
mitted to his arms, and he received, and faithfully 
appropriated to the Emperor, the keys of many- 
other places belonging to the Imperial allotment. 
The citadel of Cremona was the only strong hold 
which continued to resist ; and the obstinacy of its 
defence arose from the avarice with which Louis 
demanded exorbitant ransoms from the man}^ 
wealthy Venetians who had sought refuge in its 
walls, and who preferred the uttermost hazards of 
war to certain ruin by the disbursement of their 
whole substance. At length, having established 
his camp at Mestre, beyond which post the want 
of naval means forbade his army from ])enctrating, 
he raised a battery o£ six guns at Fiisiiia ; and 
discharged from it five or six hundred cannon- 
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shots at raocloin, in tlie direction of tlic Ca])ita], 
in order that Posterity ini^lit he told tliat tlic 
King of France had bombarded the impregnable 
Citv^ of Venice'^. 

• Since tliat eventful morning wliich announced 
to Venice the storming of Chiozza, no disaster 
had befallen her which struck grief so profound 
into her Citizens, or awakened in them so well 
justified a terror as the liattle of Agnadello. Sur- 
prise also was mingled with alarm ; for the sanguine 
despatches of D'Alviano had ins])ir(Ml strong 
hopes of success, from the very outset of the cam- 
}jaign. Put now, instead ofthe realization of those 
bright jirospccts, the French skirted the horih'rs of 
the La^une ; the Pajial troops spread themselves 
over Poinagna, occupied the towns which the 
Holy Pather claimed, and, in imitation of their 
allies, butchered the garrisons of such as resisted ; 
the Duke of Ferrara and the Martpiis of Mantua 
recovered those territories to whicli they asserted 
liereditary pretensions ; tlie King of Spain, who 
liarl Jiitljcrto worn tlie mask of fricmlsliij), now 
withdrew Jjis Amhassador and despatched troops 
to Naples ; and, although the Imperial army had 
not as yet taken the field, numerous partizans of 
l^axnnilian rose in arms, possessed themselves of 
many important places in Istria and Friuli, and 
induced Trieste and other towns won from tlie 
Emperor in the late war, to revert to their farmer 
master. A single blow had shattered in pieces 
the goodly fabric of continental dominion which 
it had cost Venice the toil of a century to erect ; and 

* Brantome, J^ouh XII. Thi* Abbe Du Bos conteata this fact, and 
maintains that Louis XII did not advance beyond Verona. 
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hnr cliiim to a place in tlie catalogue of European 
.Slates, now rested solely on the scanty boundary of 
her Islands. ' Her army, levied by extraordinary 
exertion and expense, was dissipated with scarcely 
a li()j)e of recovery; for besides the lieavy lossi 
sustained in battle, desertion thinned it in flight, 
and disobedience and want of discipline, the too 
frefjuent consetjuences of defeat, impaired the 
fidelity and diminished the attachment of those 
who still abided by their leaders ; so that a scanty 
and little trustworthy force of 5000 horse and 
1500 foot was all tliat could now be mustered 
under the walls of Verona. Even if men could be 
found to recruit its battalions, money was likely 
to be wanting for tlieir support. All tliat loans, 
and voluntary gifts and retrenchment could pro- 
duce, had already been exhausted in preparation ; 
and if treasure could now be any where obtained, 
it seemed imperative that it should he employed 
])iinci])ally in naval equipment; in order to 
u])j)usL‘ a fleet vvhicli the Erencli were, preparing 
at Genoa, and whose most probable destination 
was tJie Adriatic. 

But it seems throughout the History of this 
most singular People, that tlieir seasons of deepest 
calamity were those which produced also the most ^ 
overflowing harvests of glory. In the momenta 
of depression and disaster upon which we are now 
pausing, when it might be tliought that men’s 
hearts would fail them for fear, — notwithstanding 
the natural agitation of the populace in the 
Capital, tlie closing of the shops, the suspension 
of all public business, the thronging of a terrified 
tabble to the Ducal Palace and to the very doors 
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of the Council-cliamber, and the hourly rumours 
of fresh peril which it was not easy for exag- 
fjeration to heighten beyond reality, — we find the 
Government preserving a dignified calmness which 
enableil it to consult in all things the true welfare 
of the Republic. One aged Senator, long in- 
valided, arose from a aide couch and was borne in 
A litter to the Hall of Assembly, that he might 
not be wanting to his Country in the time of her 
trial ; and the wisdom of his advice lent fresh 
courage to her defenders. Their earliest ])re- 
cautions were naturally directed to the safety of 
Venice itself. All foreigners resident in theCity^ 
unless for purposes of business, were ordered ta 
withdraw; mills were constructed, and wells sunk 
in the ag^cre ; the public tanks and granaricii 
were cleansed and replenished ; the canals were 
blockaded and the buoys removed ; nightly patroles 
were established on the several Islands ; arms 
were distributed among the young and able-bodied 
inhabitant!; ; and the City was placed in all points 
in condition to maintain a siege. The patriotism 
of individuals contributed large funds to the empty 
Treasury ; fifty galleys were manned from the 
Arsenal ; and the garrisons employed on distant 
^^tations, not only in Italy, but in Greece also and 
111 yria, were recalled home to join the reduced 
and almost disorganised army of Petigliano. 

Those first and most pressing necessities having 
received attention, the Council next addresseil 
itself to matters of more general import. In a 
spirit similar to that which animated the Uomana 
after their overthrow at Cannai, they despatclied 
messengers to Petigliano, expressing thanks lor 
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his ^eat constancy. Then by a stroke of inaslei 
policy, of which we know not whether most to 
admire the wisdom or the mafrnanimitv, they 
issued a decree releasinf^ the endangered Pro- 
vinces from all obligation of fidelity to a SuUe no 
longer able to aftord them prfitecLion. I’nidence dic- 
tated this sacrifice of a ilominion which had almoat 
ceased to exist except in imagination ; for slioiiltl 
their subjects, now enfranchised, he ever regained, 
they would return witli an attcachment strongly in- 
creased, by grateful remembrance of the generosity 
which had permitted them to bend to the storm 
when to withstand it might be df striirtion. No 
apprehension for the future could be felt by those 
who were thus authorised to submit to circuni- 
Btanees ; and at the first dawning of weakness or 
disunion among their conquerors, they might 
hasten to renew allegiance to their ancient masters, 
undeterred by the necessity of excusing their jiasfc 
involuntary abandonment. The next step was to 
attempt negotiation, and here, even bad the 
Signory felt any desire to treat with France, the 
conduct of Louis XII must liave (lej)rivL‘Ll them of 
all expectation of success. IJis dissimulation 'and 
perfidy before the War, his avidity and cruelty in 
prosecuting it, rendered him an enemy vvitb wbom 
they could little hope, and scarcely indeed couhl wish 
for compromise. To the Pope they stood in a diffe- 
rent relation ; and they had sagacity enough to per- 
ceive that having once gained the object for which 
be promoted the League, his interests must now 
strongly prompt him to free Italy from its in- 
vaders. Tiiey prolTered therefore the siirreniler 
of Ravenna, the only City in Romagna which still 
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resisted; and the Doge Loredano announced liia 
ivillingness to de])ute six of the noblest Senators, 
who should humble themselves at the Pontifical 
footstool and imjilore absolution for tbeir Country. 
•This seasonable accommodation to the })ride, no 
less than to the policy of Julius, produced the 
desired consequence. To withdraw at once from 
the League would have been too open and too 
violent a breach of faith ; but the Holy Father, 
after a fierce ebullition of his constitutional fury, ex- 
pressed himself in gentler terms, sufficiently evinc- 
ing the conduct whitdi he would ultimately adopt. 

Greater diihculties embarrassed the negotiation 
with tlie Emperor ; and although it was deemed 
advisable to tender him the lowliest submission, 
and to agree to his retention of every conquest 
which had been made in his name, Alaximilian 
Bteadilv refused to treat without the participation 
of F ranee. Nevertheless, either from indolence or 
poverty, he took no measure to prosecute with 
activity the War which lie had resolved to con- 
tinue ; and even when Louis, satisfied wdth his 
glory and having nothing more to conquer, set 
out on his return to France, only one small corps 
of a few hundred Imperialists had entered Lom- 
pbardy, to garrison the fortresses which, althougli 
surrendered, were as yet by no means secured. 
Th ose troops sufficed for the occupation of Padua; 
but on the appearance of a detachment before 
Treviso, so scanty a force excited contempt 
among the inhabitants, who regarded the proposed 
change of masters with undisguised rcductanee. 
The cry of Marco was heard in their streets ; the 
Venetian Standard was raised on their battlements ; 
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the GermaDS liastily retired ; and at the moment in 
which tlie whole of Terra Jirma was deemed lost^ 
this fidelity of the Trevisans revived the hope of 
brighter forttmes, gave an earnest of the recovery 
of dominion, and checked the hitherto retrograde* 
movement of the Venetian army. Peti^lianOy 
secure of an advantageous rallying point, once 
more advanced, and took up a strong position 
between Marghera and Mestre. 

Yet more important results were speedily pro- 
duced by this example of constancy. The govern- 
ment of Venice had })rcssed far less heavily upon 
the Lombard Cities than that to which they now 
found themselves subjected, and in most of them 
a strong party existed Jooking with anxiety for 
the moment at which they might emancipate 
themselves from their rticent fetters. In Padua, 
the middle classes and the populace, to a man, 
were favourable to Venice : the Nobles, on the 
other hand, hu})ing to e.stablisli more extensive 
Aristoeratieal j)rivileges and am])ler Feudal rights 
by the assistance of the Court of Austria, es])Ousetl 
the side of Maximilian ; anil their reasons, when 
once jjenetrated, increased the desire of the Citizens 
to escape from German thraldom. Little more than 
three eeks had elapsed since the occuj)ation of 
their City by about 800 linj)erialists, when the 
Doge Luredano received intimation of the wishes 
of the Purgliers, and w as implored to second them. 
At first be shrank from the peril of an enterprise 
BO daring, and so calculated to jirovuke greater ac- 
tivity oil the part of the Emperor ; but stimulated 
by bolder spirits in the Council, he ordered Andrea 
Gritti, than whom no Oilicer of the llepubiic was 
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better calculated for the service, to hold himself in 
readiness to act in concert viih the Paduans. 
Pefore dawn, on the 24th of July, 400 men at 
arms and 2000 foot placed themselves in am- 
•huscade witliin a bow^-shot of the City. It was 
the season of the second Italian hay-harvest, and 
* every day a numerous train of waggons laden 
with the crop used to enter Padua; their ap- 
piarance therefore on the appointed morning did 
not excite suspicion, the drawbridge was low^ereil, 
and the convoy filed slowly through the gates. 
In the rear of tiie filth carriage, concealed by those 
whicli preceded it, Griiti had placed six horsemen, 
each carrying behind him a foot-soldier with his 
harquebuss loaded. Notpiore than thirty German 
lansquenets sen tin ell ed the gate ; and as this 
waggon passed under it, the men at arms raised 
the cry of Mfirco ; their comrades, slipping from 
the cruppers, discharged their pieces with so sure 
an aim that each killed his man ; a trumpet sounded 
for the advance of the troops in ambush ; and 
mused by the same signal, mure than 200U of the 
inhabitants, rudely armed but breathing deadly 
enmity against the Germans, poured out from 
their houses. The lonesome and wiLlely-dis])ersed 
^streets of Padua afl’orded full room for battle; 
and during the two hours in which it raged, the Im- 
perialists sold their lives dearly, and slew IbUO 
of their opponents, before, overpowered by num- 
bers, they were wholly cut to pieces*. 

Th e news of the recovery ot Padua w as received 
in Venice with transports of joy. The -day on 

* I/sfeurent oi/rrrfs, ronipus, et fnus mis enpirrrs, sans rjnp Jnrnais en 
feust un a mercy. Qut feut yrossc pitic. Hist, du C/i, Bayard, 
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which that ^reat success was obtained, The 
Translation of Marina, was already celebrated 
ns a Feast but it was now farther ennobled by a 
decree instituting a yearly cnuJata of the Doge 
nnd Senate to return thanks in the Church of that* 
Martyr, in wliich the keys of the restoreil City 
were solemnly de])osited. In Maximilian, the 
unexpected intelligence occasioned pain ami intlig- 
nation fully equal to the delight of hia enemies ; 
he vowed cleej) revenge, ap])lied to the King of 
France for the assistance of aOO men at arms, and 
undertook in pei-son to reduce and punish t.he re- 
volted City. Louis willingly aceorrled thernjiiired 
detachment ; hut, disgusted by the coldness hitherto 
manifested by bis ally^ be did not hesitate to 
proceed on Ins own return to France, after ar- 
ranging an interview which Maximilian ])ur])osely 
failed to attend. The seeds of dissension indeed 
Ivere already fast ripening among the associated 
Princes, and the bonds of their confederacy became 
every hour more weakened and relaxeik 

In order to endiarrass the Fmjieror while on 
his march, the Venetians, now freed from llie 
immediate presence of the French, eommeneed a 
variety of diversions. Their galleys hoveretl on 
the coasts of Friidi and Istria, menaced Jennie 
and Trieste, and relieved Udino. Advanced de- 
tachments skirmished on the frontier line, and a 
bold coup dc main bv night surprised the Marquis 
cf ]\Jantua negligently jmsted in the Isola della 
^cala on the Tanaro. The Prince leaped from 
the window of bis quarters in his shirt, and con- 
cealed himself in a stack of grain near at hand ; 
buL his hiding-place was discuvered and revealed 
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by some peasants, whose fidelity was proof against 
the huge bribes which he offered for secrecy. He 
was conveyed to Venice, and retained in close but 
honourable confinement in a tower of the Palace. 

Notwithstanding these partial successes, it was 
soon perceived tliat it would be impossible to 
prevent the investment of Padua, and the Signory 
therefore prepared most vigorously for its defence. 
Upon its preservation appeared to depend the fate 
of Venice herself; and accordingly neither skill 
nor toil was omitted to render it impregnable. Pe- 
tigliano and Gritti entered it with the whole army 
amounting to nearly 25,000 men, part regulars^ 
part Stradioiti^ and part Sca2)poll^^ Sclavonians 
taken from the Galleys, an active, though some- 
what undisciplined Body. Tlie Doge Loredano, 
in order to manifest the high value which he placed 
upon the safety of this great outwork of his 
Capital, and to mark the identification of his o\vil 
personal interests with those of his Country, sent 
his two sons, with a body-guard of 100 jiicked 
men, to partake the ilangers of the garrison; and 
three hundred Patricians, each accompanied by a 
brilliant suite, enrolled themselves as volunteers in 
the like service. All the aj)pruaches to the City 
were undermined ; new bastions strengthened the 
long line of curtain ; the ram])arts groaned with 
artillery conveyed from Venice ; inner batteries 
and a second fosse were constructed ; every hut 
and tree within a mile of the \valls which might 
aflbrd lodgment to an enemy was swept away ; 
the neighbouring peasants eagerly flocked from 
their villages to relieve the soldiery in tlieir hibuurs ; 

♦ See the Wood-L-ut ut the end of the Chnpter, 
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ami tlic Generals, having erected an altar in tlic 
great Piazza di San A ntojiio^ after the celebration 
of Mass, ht^rangued the garrison .and inhabitants ; 
and received fresh oaths of fididity ami renewed 
assurances that they would maintain the City or* 
perish under its ruins. 

The march of tlie Emperor was retarded by the 
difficulty of transporting liis park of artillery, the 
greatest ever yet ])repareLl since the invention of 
ordnance. Two hundred heavy cannon, and many 
bombards whoso enormous size forbade the use of 
carriages, and whicli couhl be iliscliarged at the 
utmost but four times a day, were destined for 
this sii*ge ; and not more than lialf of them could 
be brought uj) at a timi^, on account of the defi- 
ciency of horses. At length, on the loth of Sep- 
tember, a host sat down under Padua, whicli, 
both from its great munhers and its varietv of 
tongues, reminds us of that with whicli lying 
Agramante and his Paynims beleaguered Paris, 
for the love of Angelica and to avenge- the death 
ofTroiano. Maximilian arriveil on tne jilain, 
says bayard’s Chronicler, in the true guise of an 
Emperor, and if the mighty company which he 
brought with him would but have perform efl its 
duty, surely it was enough for the conquest of the 
W orld. Among the Germans there were of 
Duk es, Counts, Marquisses, Princes, and Lords, 
120, and about 12,000 cavalry; of men at anna 
of Purgimdy and llainault five or six hundred ; 
the lans[]uenets were without number ; 12,000 Ger- 
mans, COOO Spaniards, an equal number of ad- 
venturers from different Countries, and 2000 Fer- 
jrarese ; probably all together more than b0,000 

\0L. II. r 
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fighlinp’ men: the Cardinal of Ferrara was de- 
puted by his brother the Duke with 120 lances, 
3000 infantry, and twelve pieces of artillery ; the 
Cardinal of Mantua led a somewhat larger force ; 
^and the 500 French Knights under the Seigneur 
de hi Palisse comprised among them Bavard and 
many of his most celebrated companions. On the 
whole, not fewer than 100,000 combatants spread 
themselves chiefly under the northern walls, in a 
semicircle of nearly four miles in length, from the 
gate of S‘“ Croce to that of Coda lunga. Maxi- 
milian, as if he had cast his slough of indolence 
and become endow’ed with a new S])irit by the 
magnificence of the scene, fixed his head-cpiarters 
at a Carthusian monastery, S"' Elena, within half 
cannon-shot of the ramparts. There, he exhibited 
distinguished personal bravery, mingled with the 
engineers, animated their labours, and so ably and 
actively conducted his preparations that within five 
days the batteries were opened. During their 
construction an attempt to turn the course of the 
Brenta failed, from an inaccuracy in the levels. 

No sooner had the firing in breach commenced, 
than an attack was directed, by the French and a 
detacbment of Cermans, on a ravelin near the gate 
Portello, which leads to Venice; not so much, as 
we are told, for any serious object as to make 
essay of the enemy’s inclination to fight ; and of 
tliat intention the assailants received suflicient 
assurance to induce them to retire to their quarters 
in no small haste*. In that afl'air Bayard greatly 
distinguished himself ; penetrating four bairier.s, 
raised at one hundred paces from each other, and 

• ScHza molta dvl4itiQno» Guicc. lib. viil. ydI. 11. p. ‘J-iG. 
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winch could be carried only bv an attack in front, 
where the narrow approach, diked on each side, 
was svvept'by alonjr range of artillery. The last 
of these barriers was distant but a stone’s throw 
from the gate ; and it was so fiercely conte^tpcf 
that the brave Knight was obliged to leap from his 
horse and mah on, sword in liand, ‘ as a lioness 
who has been robbed of her cubs springs vvitb her 
mates to their deliverance.’ Satisfied with this 
dis})lay of prowess, he then advised a return 

Bayard’s other personal encounters during this 
siege were of an equally chivalrous and romantic 
character with his first adventure; hut they chiefly 
occurred with the StraAiiolti^ wliose ra[)ifl wur of 
partizanship was incalcuUhly useful to the garrison. 
Every day they penetrated the hostile lines, carry- 
ing uif booty and prisoners, foragc'd the neigh- 
bouring districts, or, eluding superior numbers, 
secured the entrance of convoys to the City. On 
one occasion, when the military pay was in arrear, 
and a remittance was expected from Venice, 30D 
of these liglii horsemen stealthily gained the mouth 
of the Brenta, and disembarking the treasure, 
divided it among such of their number as were 
most fleetly inounted. Then, having laden two 
strong mules wdtli heavy sandbags, they ])Iaced 
them in the centre of their march, and on the ap- 
pearance of a patrol of Germans affected to guard 
them with peculiar anxiety. The result answered 
their expectation ; while the enemy eagerly attacked 
the mules, the troopers who really carried the m oney, 
rode off at full speed unreguarded, and outstripped 
pursuit before the stratagem was discovered. 

* Hist, du Ch. Bayard, inili. 

r 2 
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Not all tlie Stradioiii^ however, were equally 
forlunatc ; fur soon afterwards Bayard brought into 
the ramp nearly sixty of their troo]), after a ren- 
contre, in which one of Ijis suite grained much de- 
served reputation. A younf? u;cntlenian of Dau- 
phiny, a son of the Lord of Boutieres, although 
'not quite seventeen years of age, yet coming of 
a noble stock, and having great desire to tread in 
the steps of liis ancestors, in a charge upon a 
comjiany of Venetian cross-bowmen, threw him- 
self u])on their standard-bearer who was entangied 
in a ditch, and took him prisoner, notwithstanding 
lie was twice his own age and size. On carrying 
this notable prize before his master, llayard, with 
some surjirise, asked if the prisoner were really 
of his owai taking ? ‘ In good sooth, my Lord, 

he is,’ replied the youth, to the great entertain- 
ment of the Chevalier; ‘ and, please God, he did 
right w'ell to surrender, or I should certainly have 
killed him,’ ‘ This young gentleman,’ rejoined the 
Kniglit, turning to some Venetian Captains whom 
lie liimself had taken, and wdiom he was enter- 
taining at table with his usual courtesy, ‘ has been 
iny Page but six days, and as yet, you may per- 
ceive, has but little beard : in France w^e (lo not 
trust our standards unless to hands vvhieh can 
defend them.’ The Ancient, abashed at the ob- 
vious deduction from these wmrds so unfavourable 
lo his courage, swore roundly that he had not 
Burrendered from any fear of his raptor, who, 
Binglc-handed, never could have taken liim ; but 
tliat it was impossible for any man by himself to 
fight against a host. ‘ Do you hear tliat, little 
Boutieres/ said Bayard, * your prisoner says you 
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are not the man to take him ! ’ ‘ Will mv Lord 

nrant me hut one favour i ’ naked the ^^allant and 
liif(h-mettkd youth — ‘Name it,’ replied ILivard, — 

‘ That I may return the prisuner hia horse and 
arms, and after I have mounleil on my own, that 
we may step a little aside : then, if 1 take him 
ag'ain, before God, he shall die ; but if he ean 
escape, he shall go ransomless.’ Bayard was 
never better pleased than witli this spirited de- 
mand, aiid joyously accorded tlie desireil jteniiis- 
sion. Not so, however, the braggart V encLiiiii, 
and no one need imjuire whether lie was the 
laughing-stock of tlie camp when he ilecliiieil the 
challenge which Boutieres thus freely ulfered 
The artillery of the garrison was better served 
than that of the besiegers, ‘ for one shut which 
we gave tliem, they returned us two ; ’ never- 
theless, in four days, 20,000 rounds were dis- 
charged from the German batteries. Under that 
most terrific fire, three hreacbes were Sjiceililv laid 
into one, of four or five hundred paces in lireaLlth 
and capable of admitting 1000 men abreast ; ‘ was 
not Lins a goodly passage for an assault.'" But 
in the rear of that enormous gaj), Petigliano bad 
sunk a fosse twenty feet wide and deep, filled 
almost to the brink with barrels of jiowder inter- . 
mixed with fascines; enfiladed by Hanking bat- 
teries, as well as by others, wdiicli presented a 
murderous line against an advance in front ; and 
Laving beyond it, within the town, an esjilanade 
of sulficient size for the battle array of 20,000 
men. The French were warned of these formi- 
dable defences by some of their own company w ho 
had been taken prisoners ; and to whom, before 

* Hist, flu Cfi. Bayard, 
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tlipy were ransomed, the wwks were exliil)ited, 
with expressions savouring of contem])t of the 
Germans, and admiration of tliemsidves. ‘ Were 
it not for yovr men at arms,’ said rcti^liano, ‘ in 
four-and-twenty hours I would make a sortie 
will eh should oblige the Emperor to raise the 
siege with ignominy/ 

Maximilian, no douht, was deterred from at- 
tempting a storm hy intelligence ot these prepa- 
rations, which made the hreach, however large, 
utterly impracticahle ; for, on the tenth morning, 
when the army was marshalled and awaited the 
signal for advance, it was again dismissed to its 
quarters, on a plea that the ditches had been filled 
during the night, and could not be jiassed. The 
water, however, subsided hy the next day ; yet 
even then no attemjit was made beyond the attack 
of an outwork, hastily thrown uj) as a defence for 
the Coda lunga gate; from which the besiegers 
WTre repulsed. Rart of the bastion Della Gatla, 
near this 'outwork, being subsequently battered 
down, it was assaulted two days aflervvards iiy the 
Spanish and German infantry, who fought with 
incredible fury, scaled tlie wall after infinite loss, 
and succeeded in mounting two standards on the 
breastwork. The explosion of a mine, however, 
destroyed them almost to a man ; and the few sur- 
vivors, grievously liurt and wounded, sought re- 
fuge in their own lines, wliere their comrades were 
waiting but for their establishiiient on tlie bastion 
to commence a general assault. Lut all hoj)e of 
immediate success was abandoned on this dis- 
comfiture, and the troops again returned to their 
quarters. 

The sole remaining occurrence in this remark- 
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ablfi siet^e is in all points so strongly tinctured 
wiLh the manners of tlie Age to which it belongs^ — 
so strikingly displays the inadequacy of any force, 
however numerous and well appointed, unless it be 
controlled also by a strict discipline and subortli— 
nation ; and so vividly illustrates the fanciful dis- 
tinctions of rank and the punctilios of conventional 
honour wliicli were still fondly nursed by Chivalry, 
even in those days of its fast approaching decline, 
— that we shall relate it for the most part in the 
apj)ro})riatc words of the Biographer of the KnigliL 
sansptur et sans reproche. The Emperor with his 
German Princes and Barons having one morning 
reconnoitred the huge breach, now exposing the 
City for nearly half a mile, marvelled greatly, and 
felt no small shame that, notwithstanding his 
mighty host, he was still ballled. Retiring there- 
fore to his tent, lie dictated a despatch for the 
Lord ol Palisse conceived in the following terms. 
^ My Cousin, — Having found the breach which I 
have just reconnoitred more than reascmably large 
for those who will do their duty, I jiropose to 
storm it this very day: I j»ray you therefore that 
so soon as my great drum shall sound, which will 
be about noon, you will hold in readiness all those 
French Gentlemen who, by the commandment of 
the King of France, my Brother, are at my service, 
under your orders, to accompany my infantry to 
the assault ; which 1 trust, through God’s aid, will 
succeed.’ The Lord of Palisse, on receiving this 
despatch, found the method of proceeding strange 
enough, nevertheless he dissembled, and sum- 
moned all his Captains to bis quarters. On their 
arrival, he said, ‘ Gentlemen, we must go to 
dinner, for I have that to tell which if I name it 
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beforeliand peradventure may spoil your clieer/ 
!But this he said right merrily, for he well knew 
tlie temper of his companions, that there was not 
one among them other tlian a Hector or an 
Orlando* ; and especially that good Knight who 
never in his life was surj)rised by anything which 
he either saw or heard. Nevertheless, during 
dinner, they did little else but look atone another. 
After the repast was ended and the rpiarters were 
edeared of all except the Captains, the Lord of 
Palisse communicated to them the Em])eror‘s 
despatch, which he read twice for their better un- 
derstanding. 'When it had been thus read, each 
Knight regarded the other with a smile, to see 
who should first begin to speak; till the Lord of 
Humbercourt, addressing himself to La Palisse, 
said, ‘ Monseigneur, you may send word to the 
Emperor that we are quite ready ; since, for my 
part, I am tired of lying in the field now the nights 
begin to grow cold, and moreover our good wine 
is failing us-.' At which sally they all laughed, and 
everv Knight spake in his turn and agreed \\ith 
the Lord of Humbercourt. 

La Palisse, in the end, turning to the Chevalier 
Eayard, who had not as yet ojjened his lips in any 
wise, ])ereeived that he was ])icking his teeth, and 
made as if he did not understand the ])ro]JOsition of 
bis comrades, so he addressed him thus. ‘ AY' ell 
now, you Hercules of France, and what say you ? 
this is no fit time to be picking your teeth, fur we 
must send a prompt answer to the Emperor.’ The 
good Knight, who loved a merry jest, returned 

* A favourite mode of expresBlnn ubl'iI not loiig after by the- 
Wacaroiiic writer ISIerliiio Coccuio. 

Quo nun lltctuiior, quo nun Orlandior alter. 
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pleasantly, ‘ Sirs, if we were indeed to follow the 
Lord of Huinbercourtin all seriousness, we should 
go this moment to the breach: but as marching 
on foot is a somewhat troublesome pastime to a 
man at arms, J, for one, shouhl willingly f'xcuse 
myself. Nevertheless, since I must sj)eak my 
opinion, I will deliver it at once and openly. The 
Emperor in his despatch requires that you should 
dismount all the French Gentlemen to go to the 
assault with his lansquenets. Now, for myself, 
little as I have of this world’s goods, 1 have 
always borne myself as a true Gentleman, and all 
of you, my Lords, have large possessions and 
come of great Houses, and so ilo many others of 
our men at arms. Can the Emjieror then think 
it reasonable to put so much Nobility in peril side 
by side with his infantry ; of whom one is a cobler, 
another a farrier, a third a baker, and every one 
some sort of mechanic, who has not his honour 
by any means in so great esteem as the jjoorest 
Gentleman / such a step, saving the Elmperor's 
grace, is taken with too little reflection. My 
advice therefore is, that the Lord of Faiisse should 
send this answer, that he has assembled his Cap- 
tains according to his lmj)erial Majesty’s will, who 
are all well resolved to obey his Majesty’s order, 
according to the charge which they liave received 
from the King their master. Eat that his Im- 
perial Majesty must be well acquainted that the 
King of France has none excepting Gentlemen in 
his Companies of Ordonnance*, and that to 

* The Vumpaynics d'ihdonnance were estubliBhed by Charles VII 
in 1414, and L-uiislituted the standing army of Fran ce. A Vivutlvman, 
in the aecL'iitatiDii of the Frtnich in the XVI^i Century, ^\•as nut only 
one hnrn of noble lineage, but even a ruturivr of theOrr.s' who 
made urinb iiis sole ^wulesbion ; and, by bo doing, diflered Irom tt-e 
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mix such persons of lionour with foot-soldiers, wlio 
are men of low condition, would be to show little 
usteem for noble birth. Nevertheless, if his 
Majesty will please to dismount some of liis own 
German Counts, Barons, and Gentlemen, together 
with the Gentlemen of France, the latter will 
readily show them the way, and the lansquenets 
may then follovv if they think good.’ 

This reply was cominunicaled to the Emperor, by 
whom it was approved, and immediately assembling 
by sound of drum and truiniiet the Princes, Lords, 
and Captains of Germ an v, Burgundy and Hainault, 
be announced to them his pleasure. When he 
bad finished speaking, a very marvellous and 
strange noise arose on a sudden among the (mer- 
mans, which endured for 'the space of half an hour 
beforc3 it was ajipeased ; and then one of their 
Conn)any was dej)uted to accpiaint the Emjieror 
that they were nut persons who wmuhl demean 
themselves by inarLdiiiig on foot, nor by entering 
a breneh and tlial their true estate was to fight 
like Gentlemen on horseback : and no other 
answer could the Ihnperor obtain. Great wiis 
bis displeasure thereat; novertliedess lie replied 
only by saying, ‘ Well then, Gentlemen, we must 
do for the best;’ and forthwith he sent to the 
Lord of Palisse, countermanding tlie assault fur 
iljal (lay. Then shutting himself up in his quarters, 
deeply mortified and indignant, he took horse on 
the lullowing morning two liours before day- 

ianxqtirnrt.^' nr who, enrolling themselves but for a season, 

returned to their trades, us Iluyurd states above, ul the end of u cam- 
paiL^n. niibus has a valuable Preliniiiiary DisBerliition to his Jli.sf. 
dt‘ Ul JUyiie dc Caiubrfn, on the inilitury esLablishui eiUa ut the cum- 
meijL'eineiit of tlie XVI^b Ueutury, in whith these diatiiictioiis are 
rv'ell explained. 
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break ; anrl accompanied by only five or six of his 
most confidential attendants, he rode forty miles 
from the t.'amp without drawiiip; Idt ; and de- 
spatclicd immediate orders for raising the siei^e 
after fifteen days investment*. Tlie \ erieiians, 
justly proud of their successful defence, allirmerl 
that to narrate with adecpiate eloquence this pre- 
servation of Ids native C’ity, would reipiire the 
resurrection of Livy himself. The ellVct produced 
hv the abandonment of the enterj)rise w as, as we 
shall ])erceive, must im])ortant to the fortunes of 
the Republic. 

* Hist, dn Ch. Bdi/nvd, xxxvii- x\x\ iii. 
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D 0 Ct E. 

LrONARUO Lureuanu. 


It is prol^aLle tliat during tlic infrlorioiis opera- 
tions vvliicli we liavo just reiatctl, Maximiliiiii \va» 
betrayed both Ijy Julius and b'erdinaiid ; each of 
whom, already determined upon recon ciliaLi on, if 
not secretly in accordance with Venice, may liavc 
ordered his Generals to ca-o})erate but languidly 
with tbe army of the Leai^ue. Be this as it niay^ 
the Emperor, once move inipoverisbed and dis- 
honoured, returned to liis own dominions ; bis 
troops broke up and dispersed ; Padua ^vas de- 
livered ; the Venetians, spreading”, witbout resist- 
ance, over the adjoining districts, recovered many 
of their former possessions ; refused a Truce which 
Maximilian was sufliciently humbled to projiuse 
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ancl before lie bad rcaebcd Trent, on liis route to 
Oerniany, bad cstablislied tlienisclvea under tlie 
walls of Verona. 

The deathr of tlie Count ui Peti^liann, which 
occurred in tbc beginning of 1510 was a 
disaster felt, perhaps, more acutely by the 
Signory than even the total ilefeat of their 
flotilla by the Duke of Ferrara not many weeks 
before t- The rare fidelity and great military ex- 
perience of Petigliano w^ere qualities not easily to 
be re])laced, and be was gifted with yet another 
excellence wbicli reiuleretl him ]ieculiarly accept- 
able to the habits of the Venetian Government, — a 
calm and deliberate judgment, never seduced by a 
passion for glory into any rasli enterprise, and 
willingly abandoning the cliance of success if it 
were to be obtained only liy an equal hazard of 
disaster. It might have been supposed that 
Venice would select a General-in-cbief from among 
tlie numerous brave ollicers already in lier service ; 
but the temper of the Condottivri was tmj jealous 
to allow a hope of subordination, if any individual 
cf their own number, unless distinguished by tlie 
accident of birth, were elevated above his fellows. 
Thus, through one of those remarkable contra- 
dictions of ordinary and established Politics which 
the Italian Annals so frequently present, it was 

* Bt'mbo, X. p. stntes tlmt he died on the 2Gth Jiir. imo. 

Guiceiiirdini, lib. x. vol. ii. p. 240, phieea his decease hefure th e close 
of l.'iUO. The former is most probably correct. 

i This victory of Alfonso, and his brother the Cardinal Ippolito, 
at Polesina, is, more thiiii once, a theme of praise in the hands of 
Ariosto, (iii. 57. xxxvi. ail in. xl. ad init.) The last ineiiti oned 
passage disproves a belief which has sometimes been entertained, 
ttiat the Toel Liinself was present at the action, 
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from their Prisons that the Signory now soiiglit a 
Commander. The high post of Chief of their 
armies, which he liad filled, not wdiolly wiihcfiit 
suspicion, a few years before, w’as again tendered 
to Francesco of Mantua, and joyfully accepted by 
liiin, without a moment’s scruple as to the solemn 
engagements to the violation of which such an 
appointment must necessarily lead. His fidelity^ 
was to be guaranteed by the delivery of his son aa 
hostage ; but whether from a reasonable mistrust 
of her Lord’s constancy, from maternal fondness, 
or from an apprehension of exposing Mantua to 
tli« resentment of France, G'onzaga’s Consort, 
when applied to for ratification, refused the desired 
pledge, and the Prince was remanded to confine- 
ment. Before the close of tlie year, bowever, Ijy 
a singular concurrence of ojjposite interests, tb& 
menaces of the Turkish Sultan, with whom be bad 
always maintained an amicable correspondence, 
and the solicitations of the Head of the Christian 
Church, to whose policy his release was advan- 
tageous, obtained freedom for Gonzaga. 

Disappointed in their first application, tlie 
Signory next wished to nominate Andrea Gritti 
to the important vacant ollice ; and if that great 
man had accepted the charge, the armies of Venice 
w'ould have been led to the field, for the second 
time in her History, by a native General. But 
even the proud distinction of ranking by the si<le 
of Carlo Zeno, the most illustrious of bis Country- 
men, failed to seduce tlie honest judgment and the 
sure-siglited wisdom of Gritti. He ])Ieaded inex- 
perience in military affairs unless as a Provvvditore. ; 
and pointing to the more than ordinary dangers in 
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which his Country was involved, he earnestly be- 
sought tlie Signory to look around for surer 
guidance. * Compelled by this refusal to select 
from the mass, they ultimately entrusted the com- 
mand of their army, now too weak for more than 
defensive w^ar, to Paolo Baglinne, an officer not 
long before engaged under the Papal banners. 

This transition from one service to another 
direclly hostile to it, was by no means uncommon 
in Italian Military History ; and in the instance 
mentioned above, the reconciliation of Julius to 
Venice removed all appearance of inconsistenev- 
More than ever alarmed by the increasing influ- 
ence of the French within the Alps, to whicli th& 
failure of Maximilian li^fore Padua had largely 
contributed, the Pope resolved no longer to sup- 
port the impolitic League to which his passion 
had given birth. Nevertheless, while receiving 
the Venetians once again into communion with 
the Church, he rigidly exacted most of those pe- 
nalties which the Power of the Keys enTibled him 
to demand. Their deputation of Nobles, instead 
of dis])laying customary diplomatic pomp, entered 
Pome by night, clad in penitential garb* ; testified 
their contrition in the Seven Basilicfc; and humbled 
themselves upon their knees, while supplicating 
absolution, before the Papal throne, ostentatiously 
raised in front of the brazen portals of the Va^ 
tican. It was esteemed no ordinary condonation 
that the stripes were remitted, whicli it was some- 
times customary for the Pojie and Cardinals to 

* Era}%o entrati con abiti e con modi miserahili i sei Oriituri del 
Senato Veneziano, i quali essendt) consneti « entrarvi conpompu I'/asto 
^randissimo, Guicciariiiii, lib, yiii. vt)l. ii, p. 
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inflict; and tlie Master of the Ceremonies, to 
whose official care was intrusted tlie arrange- 
ment of this spectacle, strenuously insisted upt)n 
the necessity of adhering to that edifying cus- 
tom. Among other precedents, he cited tliat of 
Innocent VIII, who, having summoned before 
him the Gonfaloiii^re and one of the Ancients 
of Bologna, for hanging a Priest and a Fran- 
ciscan in the streets of their City, sLripj>cd tliem 
naked to their very drawers, and flogged them 
witli unsparing severity, not only by Iii.s own 
hands, hut by tliose also of numerous assistants, 
during the recital of no less than three out of tlie 
seven Penitential Psalms. Alexander VI, yet 
more recently, had cxercjjsed a nearly similar ven- 
geance on some refractory Asculans ; and the 
Pontifical Arhitrr Kle<};anliannn, confiding on 
those sound authorities, recommended that the 
Cardinal Penitentiary should deliver thirteen rods, 
one to each of his officiating Iholher Cardinals ; 
and the last, more liandsomely finished than the 
rest, and distinguished by a napkin at the handle, 
for the Pope’s ow’n use, AVith these scourges, a 
slight blow was to be inflicted on the slioulders 
of the Ihivoys, during tlie recital of each verse of 
the Miscrvrv*. Julius, however, had good taste 

* The forinulBry drawn up by l)e Grasais, is prhiteil at length in 
the Annnl. Ecrl. Of Raynaldus, nd nnn. l.'ilO. Of the llDlognese he 
eaya tliiil ih ey were ordered j)cr purndentinrios onDU's iirnfcr p(') ruf{, 
quidvin tvtalitcr nudus, ctium suic enliyis, sfd solis rfnnjifstrihus siva 
ijrachi.s, rf qvidem prrruti frrit diincr ties er septem P.\alini.\ i'lruifrnti- 
alibtis direrentur. 'The Pope’s rod is described as viryu u/m jntlo'iDr 
pro Fontijire, ciflu munuterpio i/i f\ctreinitatf‘. We are not certain that 
ive have rendered mujiutergium correctly, but we know not what 
else to substitute. W’'as the punishment so bloody that it was 
necessnry for the Holy executioner to wipe Lis hands during its 
infliction ^ 
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enAu^li to remit this unseemly degradation ; and 
the idle submissions which he really exacted, how- 
e^r galling to the pride, by no means diminished 
the ])ovver of Venice. But it must have been with 
no slight regret that she consented, for a while, 
to permit the exercise of uncontrolled Ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction within her dominions; and to 
concede free navigation of the Adriatic to natives 
of the Ecclesiastical States, without derhanding 
toll, or asserting any right of search. The re- 
newal of goodwill thus eficcted is partly attributable 
to Henry VIII of England, whose martial spirit 
and abundant treasure rendered him a most im- 
portant advocate. At Easter, in this year, he 
received from Julius the consecrated golden Rose, 
annually bestowed uj)on ‘some one Sovereign as 
tlie highest token of Pontifical favour; and it is 
recorded that before the presentation of that 
special mark of grace and amity, Christopher 
Bambridge, Archbishop of Vork, the English Am- 
bassador at the Vatican, very strongly iirged the 
Holy Father not to war against Venice, a State 
which, if it did not exist, ought, he said, to be 
created by the common consent of mankind, for 
the welfare and the glory of tlie universe*. 

Of the bitter feelings still entertained against 
Venice, however, by the two chief Powers asso- 
ciated in the League of Camhrai, a very re- 
markable evidence is preserved in a speech pro- 
nounced by the French Ambassador, Louis Helian, 
at tilt o])ening of a Diet of the Empire, convened 
by Maximilian in order to obtain sueppurs for a 
continuance of the War. The autSfenticity of 

* SeinbDylx. p. 3JJ. 

VOL. II. Q 
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that clioice model and rich exemplar of all fature 
invectives is undisputed; but, since it has fre- 
quently been printed, we may content oursclve& 
by noticing a few of its most vehement passanrgs. 

‘ These Venetians,’ says the enerf^etic Orator, 

‘ who have abandoned the cause of Heaven, deserve 
to be execrated by God and Man, to be hunted 
down by sea and land, and to be exterminated by 
fire and sword. It would be easy to show that 
these crafty and malignant Foxes, these proud and 
furious Lions, have entertained the design of sub- 
jugating Italy first and the Roman Kmjiire after- 
w^artls. If you have weakened them, follow up 
the blow and extinguish them altogether ; for 
unless you promjitly bruise the head of this 
venomous serpent while il is yet stunned by your 
first stroke, I warn you that, so soon as it has 
recovered, it will one day infect you-,Jill with its 
deadly poison, and strangle both yoitrselves and 
your successors in its inextricable coils.’ Then 
producing Alexander, 8ci])io, Chusar, Flyssea, 
Antioehus Epiphanes, C. Marius, Trajan, An- 
tonin e, Constantine and Q. Varus, — the Usipeti, 
the Tencteri, the Suevi, the Marcomanni, the 
Quadi, the Calti, the Sicambri, the Heruli, the 
Vandals and the Gotlis, as illustrations of so many 
separate common-jilaces ; he adds a remark, which, 
if it w ere more fully explained, might furnish a 
key to the mysterious fate of Carmagnuola ; 
namelv, that through the ingratitude of the Re- 
public that unhappy Noblf'man, the greatest Cap- 
tain of liis time, w as beheaded for a few words of 
raillery which had escaped him^. Dwelling with 
* J^rojjttr/acetum aut cavilhsum diduin. 
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keen sarcasm upon the maritime ascendency of 
the Venetians, the Ambassador next proceeds to 
stigmatise tliem as Brides ofNe[jlune or Husbands 
©f Thetis/ wlio espouse the Sea by a Rin*^ ; a 
folly unheard of amon^ other Naval Powers,' 
whether they heTvrians, Carthaginians, Rhotlians, 
Athenians, Romans, Persians or Genoese; but 
worthily adopted by ' these insatiate whales, these 
infamous Corsairs, these pitiless Cyclopes ami 
Polyphemi, who on all sides besiege the Ocean, 
and are far more to be dreaded than any sea- 
monsters, (juicksands, sunken rocks or hurricanes.’ 
In a few other similar flowers of vituperative 
Rhetoric they are described as devoted to Mo- 
hammed, not to Jesus ; boasters who assert that 
they will drag his ClTidstian Majesty to their 
dungeons in chains, and make the Po]je their 
Chaplain in ordinary^' ; wicked har[3ies, venomous 
aspics, sanguinary tigers, neither Turks nor Chris- 
tians, but a third Sect occupying a miihlle station 
between good and had Angels, neither phelonging 
to H eaven nor to Hell, a sort ol” Loiipsi Garuns 
and misehievous Goblins who wander by night 
through men’s houses, raise storms at sea, destroy 
the peasants’ cro})s by hail, and take j)ossession of 
liuman bodies in order to torment them. On these 
very reasonable grounds the Diet is invoked to 
arouse itself for the utter destruction of this 
hanglity Republic, the sink of all ])ollutions, the 
receptacle of every vice, a State produced for the 
ruin and persecution of Mankind at large. 

A few scattered incidental passages betray mure 

' Pontiji\:evi MaxinmUf ^arvum capeUanum ft minimum nt'Jris mi/ii- 
strum /acturus. 
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distinctly tlian the above railing accusiitions, the ac- 
tual reasons which inspireif this great bitterness of 
enmity : and from the reluctant confession of her 
adversaries we learn duly to appreciate the gigantic 
hiight of Venice. Power, subtilty and ambition 
she doubtless possessed ; but, it is added, that she 
is never to be forgiven for having dared to en- 
counter in the field the armies of four great con- 
federated Princes ; for having wrested from the 
King of Hungary three hundred Islands, two 
extensive Provinces, twelve Episcopal Cities, and 
a range of Ports spreading along five hundred 
miles of coast ; for her repeated triumphs over the 
Emperors of Constantinople, the Lords of Padua 
and Verona, the Dukes of Milan, Ferrara, and 
Mantua, the Emperors of the West, the Popes, 
and the Kings of Naples, ‘ Gods !’ exclaims the 
Orator, ‘ what is the abyss, what is the bottomless 
Ocean which could absorb and ingulph so vast 
possessions at once ! Not a century has elapsed 
since these Fishermen emerged from their bogs ; 
and no sooner have they placed foot on Tvvm 
firma than they have acquired greater dominion 
by perfidy, than Rome won by arms in the long 
course of two hundred years ; and they have 
already concerted plans to bridge the Don, the 
Rhine, the Seine, the Rhone, the Tagus and the 
Ebro, and to establish ihcir rule in every Province 
of Europe. These arc the People who speak of 
themselves as sole possessors of Nobility, as the 
only Sages of the Earth. For us, who do not 
walk the streets in purple, nor hoard treasure in 
our coffers, nor crowd our heaufets with plate, wc 
in their eyes are Barbarians, sots and idiots; they 
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hate US, they Scorn US, they insult us; and both 
French and Germans* are held up by them to 
mockery and ridicule. What security indeed can 
Christendom expect from this wicked Kepublic 
while she is allowed to retain Tstria, Croatia and 
Dalmatia, the Islands of Corfu, Cepiialoiiia, 
Zante, Candia and Cyprus I*’ It is scarcely pos- 
sible for national jealousy to exhibit itself in 
stronger colouring than that which imbues this 
Harangue ; whicii, indeed, furnishes an invaluable 
commentary not only on the external relations of 
Venice, but on the general condition of Europe 
during the time at which it was delivered. 

Maximilian, aided by subsidies from his Germaii 
subjects and by French auxiliaries, prepared for a 
fresh campaign, and \y numerical superiority 
chased the Venetians from most of their fortresses 
on the Adige and the Erenta. The war was con- 
ducted with unusual ferocity, and we read with 
horror of two thousand fugitives from Verona, 
many of noble stock, (Bembo raises the sulferers 
to thrice that number f,) suffocated in a neigh- 
bouring stone-quarry, the Grot of Longaro ; 
whose unknown depths and intricate Svindinga 
afforded a refuge from which their pursuers were 
unable to dislodge them. The savage French ad- 
venturers lusting for booty, having piled straw 

• We have thrown together detached passages of Helian’a Speech, 
which may be found entire, among other pieces, appended to Jua- 
tlniani’a History, (Argentoratl, 1611,) where the original Latin ia 
given 3 It ia traiialuted at the end of Amelot de la H oussay e //ijiL 
Ouuvern. dc Venise. 

t Bembo, x. p, 370. Guicciardini names this cavern la Grotta di 
Hlasano, and adda, dove t: fama moriiisera piu di mille persouc, lib. lx. 

vol. ii. p. 297. 
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and other combusti])les at the narr<iw mouth of 
the cavern, set them on fire till the rock glowed 
like a furnace. All within, except a single indi- 
vidual, perished in torment ; some of the women 
in the agony of untimely throes together with 
their new-born babes. One youth, having pene- 
trated the very bowels of the souterrain^ and 
having unexpectedly found a scanty suj)ply of air 
from a fissure above, was dragged out some hours 
afterwards ‘ more dead than alive, so discoloured 
was he by smoke.’ Bayard’s generous nature 
revolted at this inhumanitv ; he could obtain 
evidence against two only of the perj)etralors, ami 
4hose be delivered to the Provost-Marshal and saw 
them hanged, in his owm presence, on the spot 
which the^ had polluted by their crying wicked- 
ness*. Scarcely less cruelty w^as manifested at 
the storm of Monsclicc, where all quarter was 
denied; most of the garrison ])eriBhed in the 
flames of the last tow’er to which they had retired ; 
and a few, who leaped from the battlements in 
despair, were caught on pikes below. 

One exploit of Andrea Gritti, during this for 
the most part unsuccessful campaign, must not he 
passed in silence. The confederates had stormed 
Porto Legnano, and during its occupation they 
were frequently harassed by some neighbouring 
Venetian posts. Gritti was especially active in 
those rencontres, and on one occasion he over- 
threw and put to the sword an entire French 
detachment. Of three hundred men not one 

* Hist. Ju Ch. IJaj/{ird,x\. where the author recorrls that of the two 
ruffians thus exeLuted, one had but a single ear, the other none at 
all ; pretty clear evidence of punishment fur former acts of villainy. 
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escaped to ^onvey intelligence of their defeat ; 
and upon that circumstance Gritti founded a 
shrewd stratagem from which he conceived strong 
hopes of recovering the town. Strij)[jing the 
corpses of the slain, he clad an crpial nunil)er ofi 
liis own troops in the armour of the slaughtered 
French ; mounted them on the cnjiturcil chargers ; 
and leaving five or six score of their comrades in 
their proper a])pointmrnts and in tlie guise ot 
prisoners, he despatched the band upon Legnano, 
crying ‘France, France; Victory, Victory!’ 
Himself, with the remainder of his men, tarried a 
short space behind, awaiting a trumpet vvhicli he 
ordered to he sounded as soon as the gates should 
be opened ; a resulL of which no doubt was ap- 
prehended. Jt so liaf^iencd, however, that tlie 
Lieutenant of the garrison was a sagacious C'aptain 
who had seen much service; and he, mounting 
the ramparts when he lieard the clarions and the 
joyous war-cry, attentively reconnoitred the com- 
pany below. After a while he rem^ketl to an 
odicer in attendance, ‘ Certr‘s those are our 
horses, and the accoutrements also belong to our 
men ; but I do not think the soldiers ride after our 
fashion, and I am much deceived if they are ours ; 
in truth, my heart misgives rnc that some mis- 
fortune has befallen us. Go you down, lower the 
drawbridge, and when you have ])assed it see that 
it he raised again : if they are our people, you will 
readily know them ; if they are enemies, save 
yourself as well as you can behind the barriers, 
and 1 have here two falcons loaded whicli shall 
succour you with speed.’ The officer obeyed, 
issued from tlie fort, and apj)roaehed and dial- 
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len^ed the foremost horsemen. AKithput reply, 
they moved on briskly, thinking that the draw- 
bridge was still lowered; the Captain jumped 
over the barriers, the two falcons opened their fire, 
and Legnano was saved; but not, as the honest 
narrator concludes, without great shame and loss 
to the French*. 

In the year which followed, the appearance of 
Julius II in arms at the head of his troops, 
— his narrow escape at Bologna which he 
had recently annexed by ibree to the 
Papal dominions, and which had subsequently 
been again taken by the Frencli, — ^iiis presence in 
the trenches under a deep snow at the siege of Mi- 
randula, which he swore by St. Peter and St. Paul 
should be^on by cither fair or foul means, — his 
entrance of the captured City by its breach, — hiis 
flight before Bayard, during which we arc told 
‘ if he had stopped to say but a single Pater- 
noster,’ and if lie had not, like a man of true 
spirit, assisted in raising with his own hands the 
drawbridge of San Felice, he must inevitably have 
been taken f, — and tlie subsequent assembly of 
the Councils of Pisa and the Latcran, whose 

• Hist, du Ch. Bayard, xli. Bonaccarsi also relates this adventure, 
which is passed in Hilence by all the greater Italian Historians. It 
is plain that Guicciardini had never heard of it, for he expressly 
says Legnano was so weakened by the cutting off this detachment, 
c7ie se vi si fussero vulto suhito le gente Vcncxianc I’ uverehljt'ro yrtso, 
lib. ix, vol, ii. p, 319. 

+ Car s'il cust autant deincurv iju'on niectrait a dire un Pateratistcr ii 
ustoit cniqu^. Hist, du Ch, Bayard, xlii'i. The expressive humour 
of the last word is uulranHlatable. Notwithstanding his admira- 
tion of the Poi)e’s spirit, — qui feut d'homms de bun esprit, — the writer 
tells us that the Holy Father shook with fear during the whole 
remainder of that extraordinary day. 
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Decrees breltoetl scarcely less fury than these 
feats of positive war — all these remarkable in- 
Owients are abundantly related elsewhere by stan- 
dard writers familiar to English ears ; and Venice, 
although materially affected by most of those 
eveiiLs, took little direct part in any one of them. 
We pass on therefore to the new Confe- 
deracy which astonished Europe before the Oct.s. 
close of 151 1 ; The. Holy Lragur as it was 
termed, by which the Pope, the Venetians, and 
Ferdinand of Aragon, who were now seeking the 
depression of France, bound themselves by mutual 
ties to maintain the Unity of the Cliun h, and to 
expel Louis from Italy. The Emperor and the 
King of England were invited to join this ano- 
malous alliance; the former with bir1l» a vague 
expectation of obtaining his consent, the latter 
wdth strong hope of that active co-operation which 
he soon afterwards afforded. 

Towards the close of the following January, 
the Spanish and Papal troops invested •Bologna, 
but it was relieved before the Venetians 
could effect a junction with them. The 
French were now commanded by Gaston 
dc Foix, Due de Nemours and nephew of their 
King ; a Prince who had already, at twenty-two 
years of age, exhibited a splendour of military 
talent rarely equalled by the most veteran warriors. 
H aving first checked a menaced descent of the 
Swiss, who had quarrelled with Louis on account of 
scantiness of pay, and having afterwards driven the 
confederates from Bologna, Gaston continued his 
march on Brescia ; which, partly through the 
assistance of one of its Nobles, disgusted with the 
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French authorities by whom he connived himself 
injured in tlie decision of a private feud; partly 
through the unwearied activity of GriLti, had been 
recovered by Venice. Few stations were more 
important than that City to each party ; by the 
French it was considered, after Milan, their 
strongest hold in Lombardy; to the Venetians it 
was known by tlie endearing name of ‘ the little 
daughter of Saint Mark To both therefore it 
was an object well deserving contention ; but 
although four hundred men at arms and four 
thousand foot under Paolo Baglione were de- 
spatched with all expedition by the Signory, to 
reinforce the garrison, and to reduce the citadel 
which still maintained itself, the speed of Gaston 
anticipated their martdi? So rapid was his ad- 
vance even during mid-winter, that he traversed 
nearly fifty leagues in five days, and ‘ left behind 
him mure country than a courier could ride over 
in the same time mounted on a cropped horse 
worth oi»e hundred crownsth His van under 
Bayard, having surprised Baglione, was sufficient 
to overthrow him with the loss of all his infantry 
and artillery ; and the assault of Brescia which 
immediately followed was among the most illus- 
trious ]iortions of the stainless Knight’s career. 

The singular distribution of Brescia lias already 
been explained in our account of a former siege 
and from that ilescription it may readily be un- 
derstood in what manner Gaston was able to 
establish liimselfwith bis comrades in the citadel, 

* Hisf. du Ch. Bayard, xlviii. t xlix. 

t Vol. ii. p. 20. Our lolloiviiig account of the Btorm of Breacia is 
principally taken from Hist, du Ch. Bayard, 1. 
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while the towli was in the possession of the Ve- 
netians. His force amounted to twelve thousand 
men, the flower of the Fr^'^'^diivalry ; to oppose 
which, Gritti marshalled eight thousand soldiers 
and about fourteen thousand irregularly armed 
peasants and burghers. Anxious to preser\^e this 
fair City from pillage^ the Due de Nemours 
summoned Gritti to surrender, with a menace 
that, if he resisted, not a life should be spared: 
but the answer was a mortal defiance ; and Gaston 
therefore prepared for instant storm, consigning 
to llayard, at his special request, that which in 
modern warfare would be called the forlorn hope. 
‘ On Gentlemen ! ’ were the parting words of the 
Duke;' ^ you have no m^ore to do but to show 
yourselves gallant companions ; on, in name 
of God and of St. Denis 1 ' At the word, drums, 
trumpets, and clarions sounded the assault and 
alarum so impetuously, that tlic hair of cowards 
stood on end, and the hearts of the brave waxed 
greater within them. The first cannon-shot dis- 
charged by the Venetians plunged into the midst 
of the troop by which Gaston himself was sur- 
rounded ; and a marvellous thing indeed was it 
that no one was hurt, so serried were their ranks; 
and the hacquebuteers meantime from behind the 
first rampart plied their bullets thickly as flies. 
The descent from the eminence on which the 
citadel stood had been rendered slippery by a 
gentle rain ; Gaston, therefore, resolving not to 
be among the last, in order that he might walk 
more surely and rapidly, pulled off his shoes, and 
many others followed his example. Meantime, at 
the foot of the rampart at which the Chevalier 
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had arrived, so hot was the combat, and so vehe- 
ment were the shouts ‘ Bayard, Bayard ! France, 
France ! Marco, Marco ! ’ that the musketeers 
could not be heard. Gritti loudly animated hig 
men, assuring them that the French would soon 
be tired, and that if Bayard were once driven 
back not another would dare approach. Greatly 
however was he deceived ! Bayard sprang first 
upon the breastwork and a thousand more fol- 
lowed him ; but as he pressed forward upon th^ 
retreating A^eiietians, he was struck in the thigliby 
a pike so deeply that the shaft broke, and a part 
of it, together with the iron head, remained in the 
wound. Urging on his follow-soldiers, but himself 
unable to accompany them, he was carried from 
the spoFby two archers who staunched the blood, 
now flowing copiously, with linen torn from their 
own persons. Ilis fall roused his comrades to 
fury, and they hurst into the streets, where the 
fight continued murderously; the French suffering 
more frdm the stones, tiles and boiling water 
showered down from the windows, chiefly by 
women, than from the soldiery with whom they 
were engaged hand to hand. At length, with 
comparatively small loss to the assailants, seven 
thousand of their enemies were left dead ; and 
Gritti^ perceiving that the City was losb endea- 
voured to escape, spurred his horse from street to 
street, found every issue obstructed, threw himself 
into a house, and with the help of a single at- 
tendant, barricaded and defended it till he secured 
quarter. Never was a storm more cruelly pursued ; 
twenty thousand souls perished while the pillage 
continued, and the booty was estimated at tliree 
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Ddillions of crow^ns. The capture of Brescia, says 
tlie Chronicler whom we are follovving, was the 
ruin of tlie ^>ench in Italy, for its plunder so 
enriched the troops, that many disbanded and- 
quitted the war, who might have done good 
service afterwards, as you shall hear, at Ravenna^. 

Bayard, meantime, was placed upon a door 
torn from its hinges, and carried to the best- 
looking house at hand. Its owner was a rich 
Gentleman who had sought asylum in a neigh- 
bouring Monastery ; and his Lady .and tw'O 
daughters, young maidens of extraordinary beauty, 
had concealed themselves beneath some straw in 
a granary, ‘ under the protection of our Lord.’ 
The Mother, when she heard the knocking at the 
wicket, opened it, ‘ as •awaiting the mercy of 
God with constancy;’ and Bayard, notwith- 
standing his own great pain, observing her piteous 
agony, incontinently placed sentinels at the gate, 
and ordered them to ])rohibit all entrance ; well 
knowing that his name was a watchweyd of de- 
fence. He then assured the noble Dame of 
protection, inquired into her condition, and de- 
spatching some archers for her husband’s relief, 
received him courteously, and intreated him to 
believe that he lodged none other than a friend. 
H is wound confined him for five weeks, nor was it 
closed when he remounted his horse and rejoined 

• Guicciardini winda up hia nurrative of tha mlRBriea which 
Brescia endured in this assault, with very remarkable simplicity. 

Essvndi) in preda le cuse sngre e Ic profane, ne menu la vita e Vonors 
delle persune che la rubbn stette sette yiorni enntinui esposta nlP avarixia, 
alia libidinc, e alia cradelta militare : fu celebrato per quests cose per 
tutta ?a Christianity cun sornma ghria il name di Fuis. Lib. x, vol. ii. 
p. 446. 
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hia comrades. Before liia departure, the Lady of 
the house — still considering herself and her family 
as prisoners, and her mansion and whole property 
as the lawsful prize of her guest, yet perceiving 
his gentleness of demeanour, — thoiiolit to prevail 
upon him to compound for a moderate ransom ; 
and having placed two thousand five hundred 
ducats in a casket, she besought his acceptance of 
it on her knees. Bayard raised her at the moment, 
seated lier beside himself, and inquired the sum. 
He then assured her that if she had presented him 
witli one hundred thousand crowns they would 
not gratify him so much as the good cheer which 
he had tasted under her roof ; and he requested 
permission to bid adieu to her daughters. ‘ The 
damsels,’ says the Chrofiicler, ‘ were fair, virtuous, 
and well-trained, and had afforded mucli pastime 
to the Chevalier during his illness by tlieir choice 
singing, playing on the lute and spinet, and their 
much cunning needle-work.’ AVlien they entered 
the chamber, they thanked him with deep gra- 
titude as the guardian of their honour ; and the 
good Knight, almost weeping at their gentleness 
and humility, answ^ered, ‘ Fair Maidens, you are 
doing that which it is rather my part to do, to 
thank you for the good company which you have 
afforded me, and for which I am greatly hound 
and obliged to you. You know that we Knight- 
adventurers are ill provided with goodly toys for 
Ladies’ eyes, and for my part I am sorely grieved 
not to be better furnished, in order that I might 
offer you some love-token as is your due. But 
your Lady Mother here has given me two 
thousand five hundred ducats, which lie on that 
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taole, aind I pl^ent each of you with one thousand 
in aid of your marriage portions ; for my re- 
compense'! ask no more than that you will be 
pleased to pray God for my welfare/ Then, 
turning to the Latly of the house, he continued : 

‘ These remaining five hundred ducats I take. 
Madam, to my own use ; and I request you to 
distribute them among the poor Nuns who have 
been pillaged and with whose necessities no one 
can be better acquainted than yourself: and 
herewith I take my leave/ After having dined, 
as he quitted his chamber to take horse, the two 
fair damsels met him, each bearing a little offering 
which she had worked during his confinement; 
one consisted of two rich bracelets woven with mar- 
vellous delicacy from her^wn beauteous hair and 
fine gold and silver threads ; the other was a crim- 
son satin purse embroidered with much subtilty. 
Greatly did the brave Knight thank them for this 
last courtesy, saying that such presents from so 
lovely hands were worth ten thousand crowns ; 
then gallantly fastening the bracelets on his arm 
aild the purse on his sleeve, he vowed to wear 
them both, for the honour of their fair donors, 
while his life endured ; and so he mounted and 
rode on*. 

Bayard pursued his course to Ravenna, where 
he arrived just in time to partake in that dazzling 
triumph under its walls, the source of so much 
glory and so passionate grief to the 
French. In the early part of this cam- April n. 
paign a celebrated Astrologer at Carpi 
had predicted that on the ensuing Easter Sumfey 
* Hist, du. Chet. Bayarif 11. 
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^ great Battle should be fought, in %vhich Gaston 
de Foix should die in the arms of victory ; and he 
had intfeated fle la Palisse and Bayard, as the 
sole hope^ their Princess escape from the peril 
menaced by the Stars, not to lose sight of nim 
while on the field*. The event corresponded with 
the prediction ; a Battle was fought on the da^i 
specified by the Seer, and Bayard, during the heat 
of action, seems to have obeyed his injunction ; 
but when the allies were routed and flying in con- 
fijsion, he urged the Duke to collect his men at 
arms and restrain them for,,a short season from 
plunder, while himself joined jp the pursuit; at 
the same time requiring a promise that, until he 
returned, Gaston would not advance from the 
spot on which he then stood. This short absence, 
however, proved fatal! for the gallant Prince, 
unable to resist a favourable opportunity of charg- 
ing some Spanish infantry which still remained 
unbroken, threw himself at the head of his men at 
arms ; became entangled dti a causeway between a 
canal and a deep ravine; fought on foot, after hia 
horse had been hamstrung ; and fell by unknown 
and probably obscure hands, mangled with fifteen 
wounds, all in front and chiefly in the facet- 
Bayard did not learn this great calamity till after 
he had permitted the escape of the Spaniards by 
whom Gaston had been slain. He encountered 
them while ^e was returning to the post on which 
he had left the Duke, received tfieir submission 
and the surrender of their standards, and abhorring 
jrj.eedlesB slaughter in cold blood, granted quarter, 
atift permitted them to continue their retreat. 

\ . du Chp, Bayard, xlvll. 1 Hv. 
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Tlie Venetian contingent had not been present 
on this day so fatal to their allies ; and notwith- 
standing ' tlje consternation which the defeat at 
Ravenna had first excited in Rome, it s||On became 
evident that the Conquerors had suffered far too 
deeply to profit by their most brilliant but fal- 
lacious success. The flower of their .troops as well 
as of their Captains had perished ^n that hard 
fought field ; and La Palisse, upon whom the 
CjOtninaiid devolved, found himself at the head of a 
greatly weakened in numbers, and ammig 
Wiiom discipline had been almost wholly destroyed 
by the richness of their booty, both in the late 
victory and at Bresciii. To increase his embar- 
rassments, the Pope temporised with artful and per- 
fidious negotiations. Hejiry YIII openly acceded 
to the Holy League ; the defeated confederates re- 
assembled in Romagna; and Maximilian not only 
prolonged his Truce with the Signory, but gave 
permission to twenty thousand Swiss to traverse 
his dominions, pour down from the mountains of 
the. Tyrol, and effect their junction with a force 
often thousand Venetians now organizedin Lom- 
bardy. The faithlessness of the Emperor, indeed, 
became more plainly visible every hour ; dis- 
content and disunion were rife in the French 
army; more than once, in some skirmishes while 
retiring on the Mincio, nothing but the almost* 
incredible prowess of Bayard saved it from de- 
struction ; and of this last support ft was de- 
prived, when his arm was shattered by a bullet 
mfler the walls of Pavia. Harassed by these 
cornplicated * difficulties, La Paliese contin^d 
his painful retreat ; and the army which had 
triumnhed so memorablv at Ravenna on the 11th 
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of April, befall to reascend the Alps on the 2Bth 
of June, broken, exhausted and dispirited. Its 
departure was a signal for the almost general 
emancipation of Northern Italy. G^noa revolted ; 
Asti acknowledged her former rulers; Milan was 
reoccupied by the allies, and its inhabitants, exas- 
perated by the oppression under which they had 
recently groaned, revenged themselves by a savage 
massacre of one thousand five hundred defenceless 
French, left within their walls either from infirmity 
or inclination. A few scattered castles, little 
capable of resisting the approaches either of force 
or famine, were all that remained to Louis of his 
rapid and extensive conquests in Italy. 

But the following year gave birth to new 
interests and new coalitions, and in surveying the 
labyrinth of inconstancy and intrigue which 
the History of Europe presents at that 
season, the writer must think himself for- 
tunate whose task confines him to the single State 
of Venicii. Julius II, although on the verge of 
the tomb, still continued to cherish with undimi- 
nished fervour his favourite design of expelling 
the Barbarians from Italy*, and his general views 
of aggrandizing the Holy See. One, therefore, 
of his earliest measures, was to place the sway 

* An Expreasioii which was continually on liis lipa. The last 
Chapter of the Principe uf Machiavclli ia wholly Jirected to that 
^great Patriotlgdohject, so clear to every Italian heart, — EsurtatiOne a 
libtravc iVilla del liarhari. Would that their miserable, petty, in- 
ternal diasensions had ever permitted them to effect a general 
UdIdd for the purpose 1 

Qual ndio, qual furor, qual ira immane, 

Quai planete maligni, 

Han vostr€ voglie ujiite fior si divisc ? 
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of Milan in the hands of a Governor depen- 
dent upo^a himself, and irreconcilably hostile 
to France ; both of which requisites were found 
united in the person of Maximilian S#Drza, eldest 
son of the deposed Lodovico ; a youth of weak* 
capacity, who, during his Father’s imprisonment, 
had found refuge in Germany. It was on the 
announcement of that disposition of the throne of 
Milan, that Louis XII is said to have released 
Lodovico from his dungeon at Loches, witli the 
intention of turning him loose on his former do- 
minions for the sole purpose of creating embroil- 
ment ; but authorities are at variance on this point, 
and, by many writers, the death of the unhappy 
Prince is placed several years earlier*. Mattbieu 
Schincr, the Cardinal ol» Sion in the Valais, an 
ambitious and turbulent Prelate, who possessed 
unbounded influence over his Countrymen, and 
accompanied their armies to the field, — ‘ that 
good Prophet,’ as Bayard’s Chronicler styles him, 

‘ vvlio always hated the French’ — vvai3 intrusted 
with the escort, and inauguration of the 
young Slorza ; and the first disgraceful 
act of that bigoted Priest upon his en- 
trance into Milan, was the exhumation of the re- 
mains of Gaston de FVix which had been interred 
in the Diiu?no, and their transfer, as excom- 
municated, to less holy ground intlie Nunnery of 
8'“ Martlia. When the French reoccupied Milan 
tlirce years afterwards, they raised a splendid moi- 
nunient to their Prince in that Nunnery; the 
tomb itself has been destroyed, but a noble statue 
of Gaston which formed part of it, well bato- 
* Vol, ii. p. 181. 
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kening his lofty character, long remained, and 
perhaps still remains, built into the wall of an 
obscure Court adjoining Martha. 

In the distribution of the reconquered territories 
in Lombardy, little attention had been paid to the 
just claims of Venice, whose humiliation formed 
another part of the policy of Julius. The sole 
places which she regained were Bergamo won by 
surprise, and Crema for whose surrender she 
bribed the French commander. Upon complaint 
to Maximilian, the Signory were haughtily in- 
formed that it was but a small portion of Tvrra 
Firma upon Avliich they might hope to re-enter; 
and that whatever territory might be granted 
must be held as a fief of the Empire ; for inves- 
titure with which they rilust consent to pay two 
hundred thousand fibrins immediately, and a per- 
petual annual tribute of thirty thousand more. At 
that price, it was added, the existing Truce should 
be extended into Peace. Indignant at those ine- 
quitable DfM\ ignominious terms, the Senate ap- 
pealed to the Vatican ; but Julius felt little hope 
of compassing his ulterior designs without the 
co-operation of the Emperor ; and forgetting there- 
fore all gratitude for the past, in an anxious 
looking to the future, he abandoned that Power 
which, when lie provoked the hostility of France, 
had been his Earliest ally ; and promised Maxi- 
milian that if the Signory persisted in refusing 
his proposes, he would treat them as his own 
enemies. 

To the Republic thus oppressed by the Emperor 
and deserted by the Pope, an accommodation with 
- France appeared the surest safeguard ; and on the 
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otlier hanrl, the acquisition of such an ally as 
Venice was, important to Louis, now harassed by 
England, Spain, and Swisserland, all in arpos at 
once on different quarters of his dominions. An- 
drea Gritti, who had remained prisoner since his 
capture at Brescia, afforded a channel for nego- 
tiation ; and a Treaty was rapidly concluded at 
Blois, by which the French King en- 
gaged to despatch a powerful force to 
unite with the Venetian army, and both 
parties pledged themsleves to continue in arms till 
each had recovered its ancient possessions ; the ad- 
justment of tlie precise boundaries of which, was 
reserved for subsequent discussion. 

Before that alliance was signed, Julius II had 
closed his unpontifical iparcer ; and he was suc- 
ceeded by the Cardinal de’ Medici, who, present 
as Legate of the Church at the Battle of Bavenna, 
had been taken prisoner there ; and now, on the 
first anniversary of that engagement, assumed the 
triple Crown, under the title of Lao X. No 
change, however, being produced at the moment 
in the policy of the Vatican, the French retraced 
their now familiar path across the Alps, under la 
Tremouille and Trivulzio, Captains trained and 
nurtured in the former Italian wars ; while d'Al- 
viano was released from the confinement in which 
he had been detained since his defeat at Agnadello, 
in order to resume the command of t^ Venetians. 
Milan soon fell an easy conquest, ana Maximilian 
Sforza, chased from his short-lived sovereignty, 
took refuge in the Swiss camp at Novarra; the 
spot at which, thirteen years before, his Father 
had been betrayed by the same allies to the French, 
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under the sinne Gencrala who now commanded 
them. More faitliful to tlieir present engage- 
ments with the Milanese Prince, or rather ani- 
mated by deeper hostility ap^ainst Louis, tlie Swiss 
how ennobled Novarra by a brilliant action, 
terminating in the entire overthrow of 
June 6 . the invaders who hastily regained the 
Alps, and abandoned d’Alviano, then 
encamped near Cremona. Compelled to a speedy 
retreat, he threw himself into Patlua, while ]5ag- 
lione undertook the defence of Treviso, the two 
sole out])osts now retained by Venice. Padua 
successfully defended itself during a brisk invest- 
menL of eighteen days by the confederates ; and 
their Commander, Don Raymondode Cardona, 
Viceroy of Najdes, irritJtted by his failure, and 
embarrassed both for money and supj)lies, re- 
venged himself by an extensive and merciless 
ravage of the surrounding country. The rich 
Villas and Jkilaees of the Venetian Nobles on 
the Erenta ^^and tlie Eacehiglionc, and the Towns 

* Pauhis JdvJus recDunts, Lliat on the evening befDre Llie Battle 
□f Novarra, all the Jtogs whiLh iolluvved the Frencli army desertecl, 
inagnu c(jntincnti(jUL' to the Swiaa 3 and by wagging their tails, 

drooping Oicir ears, and lielcing the feet of the aenlinels, testified 
Eubjeetion to their new masters. Tliis occiirreneL' was formally noti- 
fied to Maximilian Sforza as a certain ninen of Qj)proaching vietory, 
observed on former Dccaaiona, (,xi. p. Itih). However Lredulous an 
Italian Biahop might be in the XVU'i Century, tliere are lew 
marvels (true or false) upon whk'li a Philosujjhieal Freneh Abbd 
of the XVI mil would not seek to rationalize ; and Oubos, aceord- 
ingly, tells us that the reason for the desertion by the Dogs was, in 
truth, iiQ Ollier than that liaving gone out in aeareh of food in the 
morning, and not finding their old masters on their jiosts when they 
returned, they very naturally went over to Novarra in seareh of 
others. Jiist. d&'la Ligus dc Cambray, lib. iv. 
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otMestre, Fusina, and Marghera, on the borders 
of the L(7£’?i/n, were given to the flames; and, in 
imitation of the former similar h^iavado of Louis 
XII a battery of ten guns, of large calibre, was 
advanced as near the Capital as circumstanf ea 
permitted. \V bile the Citizens beheld from tlieir 
spires and bell-towers the conflagration of the 
neighbouring villages, in which, in many in- 
stances, they could discover the fail of their own 
private roofs, they were afllicted with a yet deeper 
sense of ignominy when the cannonade reached 
the Monastery of JSan iSecondo, situated but a few 
hundred paces in advance of Venice itself t. 

Nor did their reverses terminate liere. D'Al- 
viano, impatient of the devastation around him, 
earnestly intreated permi«sion to issue from Padua 
and to take the field. But his troojis shared little 
in the deteriiiined courage of their General ; and 
when, after many days manoeuvring, he brought 
the Spaniards, laden with booty and ex- 
oct. 7 . hausted by fatigue, to action, at Motta, 
near Vicenza, the Venetians gave way 
almost at the first onset, leaving four thousand 
dead on the ficdd. D’Alviano himself escaped to 
Treviso ; Baglione was taken prisoner ; of the 
Provveditori^ Loretlauo was slain by some Spa- 
niards di3])uting for him as their prize ; and Gritti, 
pursued to the very ramparts of Vicenza, found 
its gates closed by the garrison, and but for a 
rope thrown by a sentinel from its battlements, 


* Veil. ii. p. 200. 

t Guicciardini, lib. xi. vol. iii. p. 00, 
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must have paiid the forfeit of liberty, or, perhaps, 
even of lihe. 

A gr^eat domestic calamity succeeded these mi- 
lilar^’Y disasters. Some shops adjoining the Rialto 
having caught fire, the flames were car- 
ried by a high North wind into the moat 
populous and commercial quarter of the 
City ; where not less than two thousand houses, 
together with their entire contents, were destroyed; 
and the loss of this single night was estimated as 
equal to the cost of a whole campaign. By a 
singular chance, while all the surrounding build- 
ings were consumed, the Church of San Giacopo, 
the earliest memorial of the original fugitives from 
Aquileia, and of which the foundations were traced 
to the commencement ot the Century*, es- 
caped with slight damage, and afforded to the 
willing belief of the Populace- a fresh pledge of the 
immortality of their City. Undismayed by this 
new misfortune, the Sigiiory continued their ex- 
ertions, enrtjlled the workmen of the Arsenal as a 
garrison for Padua, and by largely recruiting 
D’Alviano, gave him opportunity of renewing a 

• Vijl. i. p. 9. This fire, and the escape of the Church, are de- 
scribed by Paulus Jovliia, sii. 204, and by P. Juatiniani, xll. 

The latter Is unusually animated. Jl/emini adulesccns ad heurninrendii 
spedandi i/ratiu accensissc, turn miserabiletn cladem, cxpavescentcniquM 
incensarum (rdium rulnam uituitus, ingentem anuno mxrvrem vmcepi; 
jacehant prustratce vorari Jlnmmd specioser cedium structurcc, mulesqus 
dxsjf}da‘ dvfurmcm iati hei fitciem reddebant, fumusque ac favillcc cx 
ruderuui cubiuHs in sujnnnnn vulvebantur g hinc ruinas, illinc semidiruta 
videbfim fpdijivia, ardcnttis atiu loco trabc’s, aho columnas, forniccs, 
arcus collapsus, ac cineribus ignique omnia involuta, in ipsis autem 
Jlammis gemma;, aurum, argentum, ebur, aliaque predoia ornaments 
interfulgebant. 
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Btra^gling war of partizanship, and of winning 
many not unimportant advantages, even in the 
face of his victorious enemy. 

It was at this period that Bembo, himself a Ve- 
netian, was deputed by Leo X, in wiiose service 
he was engaged as kSecretary, to endeavour to 
wean his Countrymen from their alliance with 
France, and to induce them to propitiate the Em- 
peror by an abandonment of their claim upon 
Verona, noAV the chief subsisting cause of hos- 
tility. The Propoda which the Ambassador ad- 
dressed to the Signory on that occasion is still 
extant among his Works*, and affords a remark- 
able specimen of the cumbrous Diplomacy of the 
XVI“' Century ; especially in those arguments 
which he derives from ‘the recent marriage of 
Louis XII, now past the meridian of life, with the 
young and lovely Miiry of England, sister to 
Henry VIII, the most beautiful woman of her 
time. But the assertion of Bembo, that the French 
monarch would forget all warlike cafes in the 
arms of his attractive bride, and liis prediction 
that his days would be abridged also by that ill- 
assorted match, failed to shake the fidelity of the 
Signory. They broke off the negotiation, and 
despatched an embassy to congratulate 
^1515^ Louis on his nuptials, which was met, 
while on its route, by the tidings of his 

decease. 

His successor, Francis I, received the Venetian 
Envoys with distinction, renewed the Treaty of 
Blois, assumed the title of Duke of Milan, and 


Opera, iii. 473, 
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CTi^a^ed to appear in arms on the banks of the 
Adda before the close of four inontlis. In the 
early part of the expedition undertaken in fulfil- 
ment of this promise, the Venetians were ])rinci- 
pally occupied in observing a Spanish force be- 
tween the ^ncio and the Adige, in order lo ])re- 
vent its juii|ftion with the Swiss, who, retiring 
from the defiles of the Alps before the advance of 
the French, had occupied Milan. No sooner, 
however, had Franks arrived and encamped at 
Marignano, than D’Alviano broke up from his 
more distant quarters, and by a march of unex- 
ampled ra])iditv, ])ressed forward to Lodi. It was 
on the afternoon of tlie 13th of Se])temher that the 
Venetian General, with three or four attendants, 
rode lo the French Camj', in order to salute the 
King, and to consult with him res])ecting the plan 
of the campaign ; and while engaged in familiar 
conversation in the Koval tent, where Francis was 
trying on a new suit of armour, the Seigneur de 
Fleurangej^ burst in with breathless haste, and 
announced that the Swiss were unexpectedly ad- 
vancing. ‘ Signor Bartolomeo,’ saiil the King, 
turning to D’Alviano, ‘ you see how we are cir- 
cumstanced, I prav you lose no time ; ’ and at the 
Words the General sprang upon his horse, and 
galloped back to Lodi, to put his troops in imme- 
diate motion. Meantime the Battle commenced ; 
and the Swiss, frustrated in their first hope of sur- 
prise, rushed on the French artillery, in spite of 
its terrific fire, and, in many instances, captured 
the guns. Francis himself, with all the ardour of 
youth, plunged into the thickest of the fight ; 
owed his life, more than once, to the good temper 
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of his armour ; cut down several of the enemy 
with his own, hand, and when midnij^lit separated 
the combatants, and the gigantic hums of I ri 
and Underwald recalled the Swiss to their quar- 
ters, snatched a brief repose on the carriage of 
a gun, and passed the remaining hours of darkness 
on liorHeback, making dispositions for the mor- 
row. At dav-break the engagement was renewed 
with more lhan former fury, and its fortune was 
still doubtful, and perhaps inclining against the 
French, when, about nine o’clock, the seasonable 
appearance of D’Alviano decided in their favour. 
He had ridden all night, and gathering two hun- 
dred picked horsemen, and ordering the rest of 
liis army to follow with the utmost s})eed, he re- 
turned to the field at th* very moment at which 
he was most needed. Instantly charging, although 
not wiihout consitlerable loss, lie checked a suc- 
cessful column of 8wiss, and ini]>ressed their com- 
rades with a belief that the entire Venetian army 
had arrived. Despairing-, therefore, lTI' victory, 
they retired njiun their rjuarters, .-lowly, in good 
order, still breathing fierceness, and defungpur- 
suit. Tlic movement was effecti'd with little other 
loss than that of some stragglers, who were de- 
stroyed by D’Alviano in the Dames of a village 
which they endeavoured to defend. The carnage 
of the two days' fight was horrible; twelve tliou- 
sand Swiss, and about four thousand Frencli, many 
of noble blood, remained on the field ; anti the 
veteran Trivulzio, who had been present in no less 
than eighteen pitched battles, sjiuke of all bis 
funner engagements as children’s sjturt conipareLl 
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with this, and named it ‘ The Combat of the 
Giants*/ 

The Battle of Marignano brought the^^lories 
of Bayard to their height. In one of the closing 
charges on the first evening, the brave Knight, 
having already had one horse killed under him, 
was entangled among the pikes of the enemy, 
and lost his bridle. His charger, thus freed, 
became unmanageable ; and although he dashed 
through the surrounding hosts and disengaged his 
master, he continued to rush blindly on in the 
direction of another corps of Swiss. The clusters 
hanging from tree to tree in an intervening vine- 
yard fortunately checked his speed, and enabled 
Bayard to dismount at a moment in which he 
Considered himself utterly lost. Then, disen- 
cumbering himself of his greaves and helmet, he 
crept on all-fours along the course of a ditch 
which carried him past the Swiss detachment, to a 
point, from which he heard shouts of ‘ France, 
France !’ Great was his joy when the first man 
whom he encountered was the Duke of Lorraine ; 
who, astonished to see so gallant a Knight on 
foot, mounted him on a fresh horse to which is 
attached a history partaking of the Bomance 
which belongs so largely to hi/ master. That 
good steed Carman was taken at Brescia ; pre- 
sented by the Duke of Lorraine to Bayard ; 
and ridden by him at Ravenna, till two thrusts 
from a pike in its body, and more than twenty 
sabre cuts on its head, obliged him to abandon his 


Guictiardini, lib. xil. vdI. iii. p. 167. 
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favourite as mortally wounded. On the mfirninj 
after the Battle, however, the generous animal 
was fyund, graziftg, recognized his master by an 
aftectwnate neigh, and was conveyed to his 
quarters, where his wounds were carefully tended' 
till he recovered. Marvellous was it to behold 
how patiently he submitted without a start or 
movement to the searching hands which dressed 
Jiis gashes ; yet if a naked sword glittered near 
him, his eyes flashed with fury, and seizing the 
blade he wrung it vengefully with his teeth. 
Never yet did you see a more gallant steed ; he 
w^as, in truth, what Bucephalus w as to Alexander ! 

The Chevalier, well satisfied to be thus remounted 
on his favourite horse, showed the same joyouB 
humour, traits of whicb:kWe have more than once 
before noticed ; and by a playful stratagem, replaced 
the helmet which he had thrown away. Turning to 
a Gentleman of his acquaintance who was standing 
by, he expressed fear of catching cold if he continued 
bare-headed after the violent heat occasioned by his 
long exertions on foot. ‘ Prithee then,’ he said, 
‘ lend me for an hour or tw o that helmet which I see 
your Page has in his hands.’ The helmet was 
readily lent, but it was nut returned to its owner 
till the close of the next day’s battle, after it liad 
seen hard service^. It was also on the field of this 
great victory, that Francis 1 demanded Knighthood 
from Bayard, wdio would fain have excused him- 
self ; replying that he wdio was King of so great 
a Kingdom, was already Knight of all Orders ol 
Knighthood. ‘ Cite me no Cffnon.s',’ answered 
Francis, with a poor jest, which has been thought 
worth preserving, ‘ be they of steel, brass, or iron ! 

* Hist, d'i C/iev. Bai/ard, lx. 
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Do my will and commandment if you mean to be 
esteemed among the number of mv good servants 
and subjects.' Thus pressed, Bayard drew his 
Sword and addressed the King, ‘ Sire, may you 
be valiant as Roland, Oliver, Godfrey, or Baldwin ! 
Certes you are the first King who ever yet was 
dubbed Knight. God grant that you may never 
be put to flight in Battle !’ and then, holding his 
sword on high after giving the nero/erde, he cried 
aloud, ‘ Happy art thou, my good Sword, this day 
to have Knighted so virtuous and powerful a King ! 
Gertes, henceforward tliou shall be regarded as 
a Relic, and honoured above all things ; never 
again will I unsheath thee save against Turks, 
Saracens, and Moors!' and then, making two 
leaps, he returned it to the scabbard 

This bloody Victory was not, like tliat of Ra- 
venna, barren of results. The Swiss having re- 
tired to their mountains, and the Spaniards to 
cover Naples, Milan once more surrendered ; and 
Maximilian Sforza, who Ijad sought shelter within 
its citadel, abandoned its defence, and accepted a 
pension and a retreat in France, with a promise of 
the King’s influence to obtain him a Cardinal's 
hat ; hap'py in disembarrassing himself from a 
contest which Nature had ill qualified him to 
support. The Pope, hastening to negotiate, con- 
cluded Peace, first with Venice, by conceding her 
right to Brescia altogether and to Verona so far 
himself was concerned ; and then with France 
by permitting the reannexation of Parma and 
Fiacenza wliich bad been severed from the 
Duchv of Milan. Francis having agreed to these 
conditions, and adjusted also a Treaty with Swiss - 
* Champier, Hijit. duC?icv. Bnyard. 
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crland, known in History as La Paix perpetuelle, 
which continued the basis of all subsequent re- 
lations between the two Countries till the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, disbanded the greater part of his army 
anrl returned home. But the field was still kept" 
by the Venetians, for although Brescia had been 
ceded by the Pope, it was garrisoned by his con- 
federates. While the indefatigable D’Alviano 
was preparing to reduce it, a severe and painful 
disorder, produced by his great exertions at Ma- 
rignano, terminated his life in his 61st 
year. Venice was grateful for his splendid oct. 7 . 
services and virtues, and decreed the ho- 
nours of a public Funeral in the Capital. His 
corpse remained in the Camp twenty-three days, 
during the whole of which time his soldiers 
mounted guard at the tent in which it reposed, 
and paid it the honour due to a living General ; 
and then, strongly impressed with the feeling that 
he who wliile alive never shrank from the face of 
his enemies, ought not to avf)i(l confronting them 
even w^hen dead, lliey refused to demand safe 
conduct frt)m the Austrians ; and fearlessly es- 
corted the remains of their beloved leafier, through 
the inidrlle of the hostiie jiosts, to the borders of 
the La^imc. Tlie Funeral Oration was spoken 
by Navagicro, and a superb monument to D’Al- 
viano’s memory w^as erected in the Church of 
San Stefan 0 . 

In the following Spring, Maximilian, bent upon 
one great eflort for liis re-establishment in Italy, 
poured down unexpectedly upon the Lom- 
bard plains with nearly forty thousand 
men. His vast superiority over the small 
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.^rejich and Venetian force, muBthave eiMjliiired the 
fall of Milan, blit for a dilatory and 
irresolute spirit, which not only permitted the 
union of widely scattered detachments, but even 
left tim^ for the arrival of ten thousand Swiss 
Auxiliaries. Without having received a single 
tjheck, and leading an army still double in 
number to that apposed to him, so deeply did 
Maximilian distrust th^delity of his- own Swiss 
when arrayed against their Countrymen ; "so fear- 
fully was he impressed with the remembrance of 
their treachery under similar circumstances to 
Lodovico Sforza ; that when a short marcli would 
have placed Milan in his possession, he suddenly 
fell back almost with the rapidity of flight, secured 
his own person in Tren^ and left his troops so ill 
paid and ill provided, that they, for ilic most ])art, 
rbtoke up and dispersed. His retreat was most 
advantageous to the Venetians; Bergamo and 
many of the lesser towns opened their gates, 
Brescia capitulated after a short resistance, and 
Verona might soon have followed but for the 
languid co-operation of the Frenclj. The mystery 
of their rtductance was soon explained by the an- 
nouncement of a negotiation between Francis I 
and Charles V, to whom the Crown of Spain had 
recently devolved by the death of Ferdinand ; and 
who, eager to jiass from his dominions in the Ne- 
therlands to secure those in Castile, spared no 
pains to strength^^Ti amicable relations with France. 

' r ^1 ''f ' Noyon on the 13th of 

after provisions alfecting the chief con- 
tracting parties, arrangements were made for the 
pacification of Italy, without which Francis saw 
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little hope of establishment in the Milanese, and 
Charles despaired of extricatinpr his Neapolitan 
leiritorics from the rival claims which were extended 
over them. The King- of France acted for Venice 
and the l\ig|^.‘of Spain declared that, unless his 
graudfalherTOll^imilian should assent within two 
mnnllis to the tffyins, he wouhl cease to assist him 
with either men or money. Verona, bv this Treaty, 
was to bemrestored to Venice ; hut in order to 
save Llie Emperor’s honour, it was to be surren- 
dered first to Charles, to be transferred by him 
after six weeks occupation to Francis, and not to 
he delivered to its ultimate master till after the 
payment of one liundred thousand dneats. Maxi- 
milian at first expressed anger and astonishment 
at this unlieai'd of dictatiiVn by an almost bearflless 
youth; and indignantly aj)j)liiul to England for 
assistance; o fieri ng to Henry VI 11 as the price 
of his friendship, if he would dtdVay the charge of 
such an expedition, to o])en a passage to Home at 
the head of fifty thousand men, there to celebrate 
his own C’oronation, and to ileelare his ally King of 
the Rt)imLns and Ids successor, llcnrv. undehuled 
hv these niagnifieent but em])ty prondses, coldly 
declmed ; re])lying that lie was contented with Ids 
hcnalitaiy dominions ; and Maximilian, perceiving 
his inability to resist single-handed, accepted the 
terms and ratified a long Truce with Venice. 

Tims after eight years uninterrupted struggle, 
in the course of which at one time all had been 
lost except her insular dominions, Venice emerged 
from her mighty dangers; shorn, indeed, of some 
of her more recent comjuests, but still outwardly 
powerful and largely increased in glory. Her firm- 

VOL. II. S 
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and her prudence had saved her while totter- 
ing almost on the verge of ruin, and never did she 
exhibit herself in a prouder attitude than that which 
^she calmly maintained under the heaviest pressure 
of her late complicated disasters. Over these she 
had at length triumphed; her immediate losses 
were Cremona, the borders of the Adda, and Ro- 
magna ; her future dangers arose from the neigh- 
bourhood of Powers superior to hersell, and from 
the burden of a National Debt, incurred fur the 
support of the past exhausting war, and amounting 
to five millions of ducats, a sum nearly eijualling 
eight millions sterling of our ])resent money. 



King of France. 


From Titian, 


King of LSpain. 
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CHArXER XVII. 

FROM A.D. 151G TO A.V. Inr3. 


NecpRsity for n temporising policy — '^''ara of Clmrlea V atiLl Fran- 
cis I — Peace of Cambnii — Turkisli Wiir — Remarlvable exertion of 
power by the X in procuring Pence — Treachery of the V en etinn 
SecretiiriBH — Thirty years’ Pence— Progress of the Arts — Titian — 
Ambition of tielim II — Fire in the Arsenal at Venice — iselim de- 
clares War — Descent upon Cyprus — Siege and cai)ture of Nicosia 
— of Faiuagosta, uiul entire eoiiiiuest of Cyprus — Fate of Jlrapa- 
[lino — Trijile alliance between the Pope, Spain, and Venice — The 
Ottoman Fleet in the Adriatic — Don John Df_Austria cominands 
tile allies — Cattle of Deiiaiito — Inactivity of the cunfeilerates — 
Peace between Turkey and V^^enice. 


DOGES. 


A.P. 

1521. 
1524. 
1538. 
1545. 
i55:r. 
1 554. 
1556 . 
155D. 
1567. 
1570. 


Leonardo Loredano. 
Lxxviii. Antonio Guimani. 

LXXIX. ANDltlCA (iKUTl. 

LXXX. DieTUO L ' 

i.xxxi. Fuanlesco Donato. 
I.XXXII. MvRl’ AwTONtO Tkevisani. 
FXXXllI. FuANriCSt L) Venikru. 
Fxxxiv. Lorenz 1 1 *kii i.i. 

EXXXV. Gerommo FkIL'I.I. 
i.xxxvi. Pietro Loredano. 

Lxxxvii. Ll igi Muncenigo. 


Notwithstanding ilie fair oiiivvaril appearances 
of undiminislied strength which Venice, fur the 
most part, preserved after the ratification of the 
Treaty of Noyon, manifest signs of incijtient 
decay must have presented themselves to such 
eyes as liad the privilege of closely searching her 
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internal polity. During the late Wars, her ex- 
hausted Treasury had been replenished for the 
moment hy means degrading to her hereditary 
JN^ohles ; and AVealth had been made a sure 
channel to many public employments hitherto the 
exclusive privilege of Patrician birth and fitting 
education. Municipal Governments and Judicial 
offiees, by becoming marketable, had in countless 
instances been prostituted to unworthy hands; 
and it was necessary, therefore, that at least one 
generation should ])as>s away before the State could 
regain, if indeed it ever attained the power of re- 
gaining, the solidity of its original Constitution. 
In her finances, also, it was no longer by Com- 
merce, the staple of the Rejiublic from her cradle, 
that A'enice could hope co recover her impaired 
vigour. The partition- wall of her monopoly had 
been broken down: the recent discovery of the 
New^ AVorld hy the great Genoese adventurer, and 
the new track to the market of the Old AVorld, 
opened by his not less distinguished Portuguese 
rival, having transferred in great part to Cadiz and 
to the Tagus that traffic which had before centered 
in the La^nne. The fury of AVar had destroyed the 
Manufactories of Venice on Terra Fir?na ; these 
however might be re-established during Peace; 
but her Salt-AA^orks, in which, from her very birth, 
she had refused all partnership and defied all com- 
petition, were now shared by compulsion with the 
Holy See. Her argosies might still penetrate to 
the innermost shores of the Mediterranean and of 
the Euxine ; but Cairo and Alexandria, the em- 
poriums of her carrier-trade, had been won by the 
Turkish Sultan, who thus intercepted half her 
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profits by Ills clem and of Toll and Custom: and 
the treasures and spices of the East, instead of 
slowly traversing a vast intermediate Continent 
and eiieoiintcring the peiilous navigation of the 
Red Sea, now found a surer, quicker, and inorfi 
regulated course Vound that Cape which, divested 
of its fearful name ‘ of Storms,’ more justly au- 
gured ‘ Good Hope,’ to those by whose perse- 
vering enterprise it had first been doubled. 

The Senate, however, was zealous in providing 
such remedies for the National distress as they 
still retained power to administer. They dedicated 
themselves steadily to the revival of Agriculture in 
their wasted Provinces ; they recalled the scattered 
artisans whom War had chased from their looms 
and furnaces ; they proited by their recent hard 
lessons of self-defence, which taught how much 
the safety of their Capital depended iq)on that of 
lier outworks, Padua and Verona; and no labour 
was spared to render those fortifications impreg- 
nable ; and, with an equally sagaciods regard to 
more peaceful objects, tliey again organized in the 
former of those Cities its far-famed University, 
whose studies had been suspended during the last 
eight calamitous years. Wisely indeed did they 
act in once more inviting its former influx of 
Bcliolars to be wholesomely disciplined in Lite- 
rature and the Arts by ‘ that new Athens, that 
ornament of the Republic, that commodious re- 
sort of Nations,’ as it is styled not unaptly by 
Paruta*. 

Still it was manifest to her Rulers, that without 
repose the very existence of their Country was 
uncertain ; that her inward wounds, visible to 
• Lib. iv. tip. Isturici i'en. p. 2S7- 
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them alone, but not on that account the less dan- 
gerous, staunched but by no means healed, would 
bleed afresh, and perhaps mortally, if she were ex- 
posed to unseasonable agitation ; that her sole 
chance of recov-ering pristine energy was to be 
found in a careful husbandry of present resources, 
and in R watchful and severe avoidance of active 
Warfare. These premisses will explain the course 
trodden by the Republic during the ensuing half 
Century ; and will exhiiiit her aj)])arently vacil- 
lating Policy as the result of one steady jninciple, 
which, if it did not succeed in wholly arresting her 
decline, at least contributed to render it almost in- 
sensible. To preserve neutrality amid the contests 
raging around was her first and leading object ; 
and whenever the rude ' collision of tw^o angry 
neighbours rendered it necessary that she should 
either side witli one or encounter both, her next 
endeavour w^as to avoid becoming a princij)al. 
Happy for herself as was this subordinate jjart, it is 
not eijuallv happv for tlie narrator of her fortunes ; 
and the dull and level field which now begins to 
oi)en upon our view strongly contrasts with the 
rich and varied countrv ilirouLdi which, for the 
most part, we have hitherto travelled. Rut the 
great events of European story, the long, bloody 
and ruinous struggle by which the ambition of 
Charles V and Francis 1 continued to desolate 
Italy, the chief theatre of their gladiatorship, 
have been too often, too fully, and too aldy told, 
to need any meagre and unsatisfactory abridg- 
ment; and we gladly therefore avail ourselves of 
our privilege, as writers not of History hut of 
Sketches from History, to hasten on to matter less 
generally familiar. 
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Charles V was elected Emperor in 1519, and in 
the very outset of his lon^ rivalry with the King 
of France, Venice declared in favour of his com- 
petitor. 'In tw^o campaigns, the French lost the 
Milanese which the Po])e and the Eniperor hacf 
undertaken to conquer for Francesco Maria Sforza, 
a brother f)f Maximilian ; and by their defeat at 
Bicocca they were wholly exj)elletl from Lombartly. 
The consequence of these events was the transfer 
of the alliance of Venice to the Emperor, in spite 
of the remonstrances of Andrea Gritti, whose 
splendid services were soon afterwards re- 
warded with the Ducal bonnet. Yet these 
services were of too elevated a nature to be 
appreciated by the undistinguishing rabble, who re- 
ceived with murmurs of d^content the ])roclaniation 
of their new Prince; by whose skill, valour, and 
integrity they had been alike benefited, whether he 
negotiated while jirisoner in a foreign realm or 
accoinjianied their armies in many a hard contested 
field. Untler Gritti’s ascendant influence however 
when he became Doge, secret relations w^ere con- 
tracted anew^ with Francis, then on his advance to 
Pavia; and their rliscovery by Charles, and the issue 
of the memorable battle under the walls of 
that City, ex])Osed Venice to the })robable 
vengeance of the Con(]ueror. Charles, 
however, displaying that unexpected moderation 
which his consummate knowledge of mankind had 
early taught him w as one of the surest secrets of 
dominion ; and wliich, therefore, he was almost 
always seen to exercise in his seasons of highest 
elevation; listened to the excuses of tlie Venetian 
Envoy with a mien of assent ; and nut till after his 
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irture, informed the bystanders that he believed 
the justification to he false, but tliat ueverLlieless 
he was willing to admit He then indulged 

liiinself in tlie malicious pleasure of despatching an 
especial announcemQiit of his great triumjdi to 
the anxiously expectant Signory ; and the Envoy 
arrived at the chamber of audience at the rerv mo- 
ment in wliicli the French Ambassador was rpuLting 
it, after reetdving a comj)liment of condolence on 
Ids T\oyal Master’s defeat and captivity. Con- 
gratulation was equally ready on the lij)S of the 
Doge for the meij|jCngcr of Victory ; ami he ex- 
cused this duplicitf by an adroit ado])tion of the 
words of St. Paul, ‘ We rejoice with those who re- 
joice, and we wee]) with those who weep/ 

Nevertlieless it seemeiVfinore politic to assume 
at least an attitude of resistance than to lie, as it 
were, ])roHLrate l)efore Charles ; and Venice ac- 
cordingly, liaving recovered from her first panic, 
and being secure of assistance from England, 
Pome and Florence, became a party with those 
Powfers in the Treaty of Cognac, which openly 
allied them with France. One strong motive for 
the course now pursued by the Pepublic, was the 
usage of Francesco Maria Sforza, who was plainly 
no more than a stalking-horse set up to cover the 
advance of the Emperor’s ambition ; the delay of 
his investiture with his Duchy and the terms with 
which it was clogged when ultimately granted, 
surely proving that Charles one day intended to 
appropriate the rich Country of Milan to himself. 
The War which followed in consequence of those 
sus])icion3 was feebly conducted by the Allies 

^ Guirciardini, lib. xvl. vdI. iv. p, 23. 
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how vigorously on the other hand it was pressed 
by their enemy the fatal sack of Rome by Bourbon 
is sufficient evidence. Yet, even when the Eternal 
City was ravaged by that Traitor’s Barbarian 
hordes, and when Clement Yl[, besieged within 
the walls of St. Angelo, was paralyzed by terror, 
and feeding on Asses’ flesh in the extremity of 
famine, no serious exertion for his deliverance was 
made by his Venetian allies. The Duke d’L rhino, 
to whose command their army was entrusteil, and 
whose slovv, cautious and saturnine disj^osition well 
adapted him for the services which Ids masters re- 
quired*, did no more than apjiroacli witliin sight 
oftlie Papal Castle in order to increase the despair 
of its garrison by again retreating ; and during 
the succeeding cam]»aign he confined hiinsell' for 
the most ])art to similar inconclusive demonstra- 
tions, carefully avoiding the hazard of a Battle. 

One incident of ibis War deserves rcniemlu ance. 
When H enr\" Duke of Brunswick, in - 1528, at- 
tempted an ill supported and unsuccessful diversion 
in the Veronese, and apjiroached the Venetian 
frontier, he despatched a cartel to the Doge Griiti 
who had passed liis eightieth year, provoking him 
to single combat ; an idle fashion of bravado 
which had arisen from those fruitful parents of 
Modern Duelling, the challenges forwarded by 
the Kings of France and England to the Em- 

• VonfL'Ssando iutti hnverr l(iJlcpuhi\\:aradcv{tUc par /' adictro /luvuto 
al ijovono della siia militia persona a prnjiosifu per tale serritio, 

Paruta, lib. ix. ad^fin. This is part of the jiublie Histori ograplier’a 
eulogy on the Duke d’UrbliiD when recounting his tleath. lie in- 
sinuates, ntverthelesg, that personal motives, and q hatred against 
the Medici, might render him more than usually tardy in atteiniil- 
ing the succour of Clement VII. 
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peror*. After ten years tedious and, bo far as 
Venice was concerned, inglorious hostilities, Peace 
was once more restored to Italy by a Treaty signed 
at Cambrai. The Republic, however, was not 
formally included in that negotiation ; and Francis, 
dishonourably aVjandoning bis ally, declared that 
unless she consented to surrender to the Emperor 
the maritime towns of Naples in licr occupation, 
force of arms should compel their cession t- The 
King of France was rejnesented in the Congress 
by his mother Louise of Savoy; the Emperor by 
the same Aunt Margaret, wJio but a few years 
before had framed on the same spot the memo- 
rable League which bore its name; and the Peace 
is consei]uently known History as Lcf Paix des 
Dames. ^Vhen Gritti learned the proposals oifered 
to his acceptance, and recalled to mind the mani- 
fold ills to which the City from which Aey issued 
bad already given birth, he ])ronouncccr^Cambrai 
to be the Purgatory of Venice ; ‘ it is the place,’ 
belaid, ‘in which tlie Monarchs of France and 
Germany comjiel our Rej)uhlic to expiate the sins 
of alliance which she has committed with both of 
them.’ Fortunately, however, the force of cir- 
cumstances once again inclined tlie Emperor to 
moderation. Solyman, the Turkish Sultan, al- 
though discomfited for awhile, was still in arms, 
and not long since he had besieged Vienna at the 

* Paruta, vi. p. 4ilH, 

1 Francis seems to have been heartily ashamed of the dirty part 
which he acted in this Peace, non es.scnrfa id iuttn d\ alto tfinto hrutto 
senza vf vgogna, fuf^yi pt^r quaU'lir di ron vriri .i;ubterfui;i it runspetto e 
I' udienza dfOjV Itnbesoiator'i dti Cullfpiiti, ai quah poi Jinahnentv uditi 
in disparte fvet; ^ciiAcixionc. Guicciardini, lib.xix. vdI. iv, p. B64, 
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head of one liimdred and fifty thousand men; the 
Relig^ious troubles in Germany were hourly in- 
creasing ■ and loud murmurs were heard from 
Spain. It was the policy therefore of Charles at 
least to temporize ; and accordingly he confirmed 
Sforza in his Duchy, and granted Peace to Venice ; 
abandoning to her all his con([uests in Lombardy, 
and receiving in return the Neapolitan ports for 
himself, and Cervia and Kavenna for the Pope. 
This Treaty was ratified at Eolognaby Charles in 
person, on the 1st of January, 1530. 

Eut the flames of War between the two great 
rival Princes were rather smothered than extin- 
guished by the Peace of Camhrai ; and after the 
lapse of a very few years, a pretext was found for 
tlie renewal of their quiarel, and for another 
invasion of Italy by the French. The 
death of Francesco Maria Sforza, against 
whom the wrath of Francis was mainly di- 
rected, and which is attributed by some authorities 
to his consequent terror, left Milan without an 
heir, and aroused all the former claimants. Hap- 
pily for Italy, the scene of conflict was soon 
transferred to France itself; and Venice did no 
more than maintain an armed neutrality to which 
she was bound by the late Treaty, on the oecur- 
rence of any foreign irruption. New inquietudes, 
liowever, soon awaited her from more distant quar- 
ters. A secret, and, according to the estimate of 
those times, a most impious and unnatural League, 
existed between Solymaii and Francis; and the 
latter, anxious to induce the Republic to espouse 
his interests, urged his infidel ally to terrify her 
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into action. Solyman accordingly equipped a 
formidable naval force ; and althougli it was 
doubtful upon what enemy bis preparations were 
directed, and no hostile intention against Venice 
had been avowed, prudence manifestly suggested 
the necessity of arming in return. A casual ren- 
contre at the mouth of tlie Adriatic between the 
Turkish and Venetian squadrons led to an open 
rupture ; and the Ottomans poured down with re- 
lentless fury on Corfu. It was in vain that the 
Senate tendered ample coni])ensation, and even 
sent in chains to Constantinople those Captains to 
whom Solyman inij)Uted the offence. Corfu was 
mercilessly ravaged during ten days occupation, 
its villages werf3 burned, its fields were laid 
waste, and fifteen tlr.msand natives were borne 
away into captivity. Then suddenly and unex- 
pectedly breaking up from bis first scene of deso- 
lation, the redoubtable Iharbarossa, to wliom ibis 
ministry of vengeance bad been entrusted, scoured 
every island in the Arcliipelago, eitlier swayed di- 
rectly by Venice herself, or held in fee from the 
Republic by any of her Nobles. ‘ Nevertheless,' 
ofeaerves Partita, ‘ so miserable were the times, 
that the abandonment of Corfu by the enemy who 
had ruined it was esteemed a triumph ; not to be 
utterly destroyed by them was thought a victory*. 
Thanksgivings for Ibis fortunate event were olfered 
up in Venice ; solemn Processions were made 
through the streets; Masses were celebrated in 
all the Churches ; and alms were copiously distri- 


• * quos Opimus 

Falkve ct p^ujere eat triwnpfius. 
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billed to tliG Poor*’. No farther proofs need be 
required of eonsciousness of decline. 

Meantime Cliarles and Francis had been once 
anain reconciled ; and, in the commencement of 
the following year, the Pope anti the Em- 
peror associated with Venice in an alliance 
otTensive and defensive against the Turks. 

In tlie termination of tliat contest which was lan- 
guidly conducted, one of the most remarkable 
anomalies in the Venetian Constitution was e:xhi- 
bited in strong light. Tht; Ambassador despatched 
to Constantinople for the public negotiation of 
Peace, the terms of which had, during many 
months, been privately discussed through the 
medium of a Bastard of the Doge well versed in 
Oriental Politics, was instr'^icted by the Senate to 
Btipuhite in the first instance for the restoration of 
all tlie Turkish conquests. If he found that pro- 
posal inadmissible, he was then ])erniitted to offe'’ 
a tribute of six thousand ducats for Malvasia and 
Napoli di Romagna; and to promise a Vet fartlier 
payment of three linndred thousand more as an in- 
demnity for tlie expenses of the War. But this 
was not the sole commission with which the 
Envoy departed. The X, without communication 
with any other branch of the Government, secretly 
authorized him by the fullest powers to conclude 
Peace, if it were not otherwise to be obtained, 
even by the cession of the two important towns 
just named ; wisely deeming that the surrender of 
those distant posts always at the mercy of the 
enemy, although a large, was not an exorbitant 
price for the conclusion of a very d^^ngeroua War. 

• Lib, viil. p. 7 OG. 
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Badoaro the Ambassador insisted strongly with 
the Vizier on his first proposal, and was surjjrisecl 
at the pertinacity of refusal which it encountered. 
Not even a modification of it was admitted, and 
Peace, it was said, should be granted only on the 
abandonment of certain fortresses in Dalmatia, of 
all tlie islands recently surrendered in the Archi- 
pelago, and of Malvasia and Napoli; besides the 
payment of the offered indemnity. Hard as were 
these conditions, Badoaro eventually accepted 
them; and Gritti, who expired in his 84th 
year, a few months before the conclusion 
of this uncfpial Treaty, was spared the 
mortification of ratifying it, and of finding one of 
his latest acts discordant from a whole life of 
Glory. /F 

The announcement of these terms, however de- 
sirable was the aecomraodation itself, excited no 
small astonishment irr Venice, where nothing was 
as yet known beyond the declared intentions of 
the Senate, National ))ride was ofiended at the 
cessions; the money paid, it was said, might have 
been far better employed in a vigorous yjrosecution 
ef War, and the want of skill or of courage in the 
Ambassador was vehemently condemned, — till the 
it Openly avowed their own act. On the moment, 
by a touch, jFublic opinion changed, the first 
eBaotions of disgust subsided, and on deejFcr con- 
ftWeration and after more correct reasoning, men, 
Wo are told, were satisfied, or at least silent ; and 
ill concurred in extolling the pruilence of these 
wise Councillors ever watchful uver the true in- 
terests of the Republic*. Nevertheless even the 

* Panita, lib. x. p. 115. 
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X tliemselvos and the new Doge Pietuo Lando, 
although from the beginning fully cognizant of 
the Diplomatic mystery, were surprised at the un- 
bending 'opposition maintained by the Turkish 
negotiators ; and it was not long before the 
treachery whitdi liad guided them was brought to 
light. Nicolo Cavazza^y a Secretary of tlie X, 
and Maffeo Leone who filled the like ofllce to the 
Senate, had betrayed the secrets of their respective 
Councils to some Nobles in the pay of the Court 
of France; by which Cabinet in turn they had 
been revealed to the Divan. An intrigue between 
the wife of one of the Traitors and a grave Senntor 
accidentally threw some j)apers ileveloping this foul 
transaction into the liaiuls of tlie latter, who im- 
mediately denounced the criminals and their agents. 
Three of them claimed am^received asylum in the 
Palace of the French x\mhassador ; but the X, un- 
deterred by that high ])roLeetion, demanded' the 
fugitives, and upon refusal, planled camu^ before 
tlie gates of the Palace, and tbreatenecc to batter 
them down if they were any longer closed against 
the oflicers of justiee. The menace jiroduccd the 
desired ell'ect, and the malcfaetors were surrendered 
and executed ; not without some expression of re- 
Bcntment on the part of PTancis, who for many 
months afterwards refused audience to Antonio 
Venicro the Venetian Ambassador at his Court. 
One day, how^ever, the King, while in Ids Camp at 

* On the appointment of this Cavazza, ^vhom Palatiua ramea 
CoBtantinn, the Doge Gritti prophetiially rcmurkeLl that the X, by 
their seleclion, luiLi slippeil the new Secretary’s neck into a halter. 
Soc namque dccretu laqutuin video eullo itpijcnsuni CuvaceicZ'. 
Ducales, p, 200, 
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Perpignan, being ilcsirous to learn news from 
Turkey, sent for the Minister ; and liaving com- 
plained in gentle terms of the recent violation of 
DiploinaLic privileges, lie asked what the Ambas- 
sador would have thought if similar force had been 
employed against liimself.^ Vcniero’s reply was 
prompt and dignified; ‘ God knows, Sire, that if 
I had in my Palace and my ])ower any Traitors 
against your Majesty, I would myself arrest and 
deliver them into your Majesty’s hands ; being 
well assured that, if I acted otherwise, 1 should be 
most severely reprehended by my Masters the 
Signory.’ 

The prudence of the Venetian Government se- 
cured tranquillity to the Rejuiblic during the next 
thirty years; the course of which swept away the 
chief great actors in the Political Drainaof the times. 
The death of Francis I could occasion little regret 
among^those to whom he had proved by turns a 
vigorougi^enemy or an inconstant and ungrateful 
ally ; but\he loss of Henry VIII appeaii;5 to have 
been deeply lamented. Little inter on ac- 
count of the remoteness of his dominions, in the 
general affairs of Italy, but keenly alive to the 
mutual advantages of commercial intercourse, that 
Monarch had encouraged an intimate connexion 
with Venice. To many of her Nobles he was per- 
sonally attached, bestowing upon them liis con- 
fidence and employing them in difficult negotia- 
tions 3 and to the State herself he testified the 
sincerity of his regard in some of her most ha- 
zardous crises. Paruta, from whom we derive 
this information, displays an intimate knowledge 
of the fickleness which marked the latter years of 
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Henry’s tyrannical career, when he adds that 
‘ becoming different from himself, he changed his 
thoughts and inclinations in this particular also^ 
and sometimes showed but little friendliness*.’ 

The season of repose vvliicli ensued, proved 
highly favourable to the cultivation of the Arts. 
Palladio and Scamozzi adorned the Capital with 
rich and imposing architecture ; the Florentine 
Sansovino erected the Mint, the Library of St. 
Mark, and the Procuratit Nvove^ and sculptured 
those noble statues of Mars and Neptune, em- 
blems of the military and naval power of Venice f, 
which still guard the Giant’s Stairs. The glory also 
of the Venetian School of colouring was brought 
to its height by the pencils of Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Paolo Veronese. To^jhem was entrusted the 
design and execution of that first brilliant series 
of Historical Pictures which encircled the H^ of 
the Great Council; all of which, says tli^ff^ise 
and not very fervid Justiiiiani, those mo|^diligent 
Painters I brought to conclusion. 

The reward of Titian was an appointment to 
the oflicc of La St>nsvyia (Brokerage) in the 
Fondaca r/c’ Tedi'sehi^ ; the street front of which 
building had already been painted in fresco by his 

* Lib. xi. p. 1[)5. 

t IMdurocenug, f/t.sL J^cn. lib. x. apnd 1st. f'enez, vi. p, 229 

t Dilitjenfissimi PidDves. lib. xv. p. 4(Jfi. 

5 This building, which stood on the Cnnule Giandc, near the 
Rialto, was nripiniiUy the residence of the Sipnory ; waa after- 
wards pranted aa a Commercial depot to German iMerchants, whence 
it takes its name; and is now used as a Custom-House. The ori- 
ginal inaiisiDii wu.s destroyed in the great lire of Ifd-l, and it was 
on its rebuilding that Giorgione and Titian painted the exterior; 
and the former, jealous of the praise bsstowed upon his jjupil, 
renounced all intercourse with him. The Do<jana di Marc, another 
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own hand, as ha# the water-facade by that Of Gior- 
gione. In a truly mercantile spirit, the Patent 
by which this not very lucrative post was held (its 
aalary amounted but to 300 crowns, and its 
duties must have been not less alien fem the pur- 
^t9 of Titian, than those of an exWeman were 
from the spirit of Burns) bound him to paint every 
Doge who succeeded during his lifetime, for eight 
crowns ahead; to be paid by the Doge himself. 
To this notable agreement we are indebted for 
Portraits of Pietro Lando, Francesco Donato, 
(1545,) Marc" Antonio Trevisano, (1#3 ,) and 
FrancJico VENiteo, (1554.) On the accession 
of Low! ^Nzo PRiAa in 1556, Titian, then in his 
V^th year, disconl^Ued his task; nevertheless, he 
survived twenty yeaps ^longer, painted many other 
pictures, and even at last fell a victim, not to any 
ordinary dilorder, but to the Plague, 

has ever exhibited nice fusibility to the 
merits this her most consummate A^rtist. 
in his lifetime, a season at which gratitudes blroh 
?l?saHtingto desert, when in 1535, the Republic was 
arming against the Turks, and a Poll Tax was 
levied upon her Citizens for the replenishment of 
tBe Treasury, by an edict not less honourable to 
herself than to the individuals whom it concerned, 
special exceptions were made in favour of ‘ Titiano 
"ITecelli and Giacopo Sansovino, on account of their 
Tare excellence.' When on another occasion the 
Fraternity of SS. Giovemni e Paolo had sold a 
of the great Painter, ‘ The Martyr- 

CtwtOia'Bbiifle for transit goods, of 'vrhlc^h wa ^iven a. repre- 
in the annexed Plate, is from^ lUABynPWiita aae of tlie 
iMiiaresque objects in Venice. 
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ilom of St. Peter/ for eighteen y4-liouBand crowns, 
the ready arm of the X interposed, annulled the 
bargain on pain of death, and retained the Picture 
in the Church which it still adorns*. Yet notwith- 
s tan ding ^le just and exalted estimate of the 
powers * Titian, he still remains without gpy 
farther monument than that afforded by his oWO 
immortal works, and the simple but impressive 
grave-stone in the Church de’ Frari, Qui gmcc it 
^ran Tiziano-^. Canova indeed, after the lapse of 
more tlian tw^o Centuries, was instructed to pre- 
pare agiTomb in 1792 ; but althougii the beauties 
which his unrivalled chissel might liav6 ||ruck out 
at the moment of birth wottW perhaps*iave re- 
deemed any original sin of cBnce|)tion, few of his 
groups are more liable t^o the charge of poverty 
and coldness of invention than that vvliich he then 
designed. The o])im gate of a sepulchral Pyra- 
mid is enterld by Painting veiled in of 

grief, and by her side stands an Angel,^ipj)orting 
her attributes. Behind, on a lower step, are 
placed Sculpiurf and Architecture, with their em- 
bjjems less carefully strewed on the ground ; and 

* At th.-it splendiil but meretricious Altar In Giovanni g 

Oie SL'i'Diiil on the left, after entering from the great Porch. 

1 We believe this was the original inscription, more striking than 
even our own similar epita|ih ‘ O Rare Ben Jonson.’ We well re- 
member tile imjjression made by those few pointed words OD the 
late J'Unperor AlCAaniler, when he visited W'estminster Abbey, end 
the eniphaais with wbirh he repeated and explained them, f^lvlngfull 
eiiuiiLiuiitni to the linalc,) to his sister the Duchess of Oldenburgh* 
who was hanging on his arm. The later Venetians have substituted 
a jingling distich which has destroyed all the majesty of the in- 
Bcripiioii, anij^ll^ now runs 

QitVjTt'iM’f’ Tizifino Vccelli, 

Emulo di Zeuse e d'ApeUe 

T % 
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tlie opposite side of the door is sentinelled by a 
niourninf^ Lion, allegorical, as it is stated, of the 
Venetian school ! Above the portal, two Genii 
hold a medallion of Titian. The subscription 
raised for the completion of this monument proved 
insufficient; and the Sculi)tor, unwilling to lose his 
labour, by a few dexterous alterations, converted 
the model to the use of a deceased Austrian Arch- 
duchess, Christina, consort of Duke Albert of 
Saxe Teschen, in the Church of the Augustines at 
Vienna. The colossal dimensions were reduced ; 
Painting by the removal of her veil and the addi- 
tion of a cinerary Urn in her hands, readily be- 
came Virtue; Imiocc/icc and Piety sup])lied the 
vacant places of ScuJ2)lur(’ and Archiiectuvt^ and 
Chaviiy follows them, leading an old maUj and 
sup]iDrtlng an orjdian ; the Lion, adhering with 
no l(,'ss pertinacity than if he had been of llritish 
breed, j niainetl as the guardian of the Tomb ; 
himself guarded by a keeper Genius, emblema- 
tical, as is' said, of Griif; and the other twin 
Genii, supporting the medallion, Avere transforniecl 
into Fdlelty and an Angel with a palm braneh. 
Noiwilbstanding this a])propriation to another pur- 
pose, the design, since Canova’s deatli, has been 
chosen to record his own excellence ; the original 
cast of character has been restored, and the Monu- 
ment, ahnost as at first projected, now covers 
of the remains of the great iSculptor^ in the 

* are nnt quilc ccrtuiii nn this point ; the moiiumeiil hini/ he 
Bltogeiher a Cenottiph, The eiUhusiiism of the iLtiliaiis dismem- 
bered tlie remains of Ciinova after a inanner to colder 

English feelings, appears fuiitaslical if not disrespectful. "Jaie 
body lies in a Church designed by himself at Poasungo ; tlie head 
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same ChnrcK tie' Frari, within which Titian himself 
is interred. 

Togetlier with the cultivation of the Arts during 
tliis unwonted peri oil of tramjuillity, the Venetian'^ 
frequently indulged their love of judilic Spectacles 
and brilliant pageants. One of those exhibitions, 
on the marriage of Zilia Dandola with 
the Doge Lorenzo Priuli, is described at ^^1557!^’ 
much length by Sansovino ; and it pre- 
sents a singular mixture ofsplemlour and rudeness. 
After enumerating the triumphal arches and tapes- 
tried streets through which the Bride was con- 
ducted from her Father’s Palace to grace a Re- 
gatta* with her presimcc, we are tolii that on her 
Bubsequerit arrival at St. Mark's, there were shot off 
BO many and so loud volleys of artillery from the 
neighbouring rivi, that ‘ it was a sound horrible 
to the ear.’ The great portals of the CaAeclral 
were partially shut, in order that the pr^ilace by 
entering more slowly might 0seaj)e bei’' ^ tram})led 
to death and suffocated ; yet their pressure was so 
excessive when once admitted, and their clamour 
so deafening, that after the Princess had taken the 
customary oaths at the High Altar, not a syllable 
of a speech addressed to lier by a Cavaliere of 
the Uoge could be understood. On quitting the 
Church and proceeding to llic Ducal Palace, she 

its presETYfLl in a vase in the H.ill of the Venetian Academy of Fine 
Artsj and the right hand is exhibited in tliesaine jilace also, with 
an inbcriplion maikeil by Lonceit and vapid sentimentality •, ' Quod 
rnutui ainoris yiiunuyncntujn I dem gloria- iavitaynt-ntum. sif-t.' 

* A was a splendid ro\ving match on Ihs Cunalc Grannie, 

in nhiuh prizes were distributed from u temporary building on the 
water. A good account of such u festivity is given by Aiit. de ^ ille, 
ill Burmanai et Gra;vii T/iesaurus Italicuj v. pars posterior. 
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found the Stiite-apartnacnta occupied by the Trades 
and Guilds of the Gitv, cacli of wliieli invited 
the Bride to partake of a rich collation provided 
at the cxjiense and by order of the Dot^e; and 
each in turn received a similar answer of tlianks, 
and a similar excuse, l)Oth on account of fatigue 
and of the necessity of ])assinir onward to the 
next Ct)m])any. The evening concluded with 
a ])rolracleil dis])lav of fire-works in the Palace 
court, followed by a supper and a hall, which 
detained the guests till dawn ; and like festivities 
were continued during three succeeding days ; 
one of wliiidj was dedicated to the genth* ])aslinie 
of Bull-haiting for the satisfaction of the newly 
married Princess and her attendant Ladies^. 
This extraonlinary rejo.xing seems to have been 
elicited hy tlie rarity of a Dogaressa ; for, strange 
as it m[\y a])])car, a Inmdred years had ])assed 
since alfy Jhinee had shared Ids dignity w ith a 
Consort. ,Zilia on her deatli received scarcely 
less distinguished honours than on her nuj)lials ; 
her body habited in the Begalia, lay during three 
days in magnificent state; and was then followed 
to the Tomb by the reigning Doge and all the 
public functionaries t- 

New scenes of jieril and disaster, however, were 
ere long to inLerru])t all jieaceful revelries. .Singe 
the sJiort war with Turkey in 1538, amicable 

• Of the Sah'oes uf arlillery, Sansovino L'xpreBses l)ini‘<elf, si 
Sparaninu ttintc nrtiiiliunr c vuiic di ferro c/ir fu ctisa /nirrihilc a smtlrs. 
To the Trades, the Df)|j;iiressii spoke as I'olh.ws : Siatc hfn truvati, e 
granmci'ct. Hura jnm fn histtijm), pvn'hh ci svnhnn) aUiuniitti arjrica. La 
farenio pui un' nltra vufta. J'v/rmu parser piii avanti evi^itar li altri. 
Venvt. descr^tta, Jib. x. 

t P, Justiniani, lib. xiv. p, 390, and xv. 423. 
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relations had been steadily maintained with that 
dangerous Power, whose strength meantime was 
continually progressive. Jlut Selim II, 
on his accession to the throne of his 
Father Solyman, early manifested inclina- 
tion to bre:ik the subsisLing alliance, ami assi- 
duously and perversely sought causes of olfence 
against Venice. The ambition of a youthful 
Despot is little likely to be checked by the ready 
flatterers who surround his throne ; and we arc 
tohl tljat })ovverful motives of Religious zeal yet 
farther inflamed the passion for military glory 
whieli Selim displayed. A suj)erh i\Josijiie, which 
he had erected at Adriaiiople, rrijuired hinds (or 
its endowment; luid the Muftis Ji>sured its imiJC- 
tiious founder that no revi^nues couhl he dedicated 
to su])port the t liaritai>le instituLions annexed to it, 
e.xeepting such as should he won at the. sword’s 
point; and that the olferiugs most gratelgl to the 
Pro])liet were those \\re^ted from the enemies of 
his Faith : ‘ a devilish ])ersuasion,’ as an old and 
very agreeable author justly styles ii, ‘ which 
servetli as a spur to prick forward every of those 
ambitious Princes to adde something to their Em- 
pire A sjurit thus kindled readily created to 
itself a direct object of jjursuit ; and in his choice 
the Multan was guided by the accidental circum- 
stances under wbieh bis youth had been passed^ 
During his patlier’s lifetime, the customary policy 
of Oriental Giivermnenls had removed the lieir 
apparent from the Court of his birth ; and by long 
residence in a district in the neighbourhood of 


Knollee, Hii^vrie nfthti Turkes, jj, a31.C 
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Cyprus*, lie had beeome well acquainted with 
both llie wealth and the weakness of that Island ; 
the fertility of the soil; the riches of the Nobles; 
the inadequacy of its defences; and the careless 
security, no less than the unpopularity of its 
Venetian maslerfe. Such allurements might of 
themselves have sufficed to create a strong desire 
for the possession of that delicioua^ountry ; and 
to these were added others of not inferior power. 
It was galling to the pride of the Ottomans that 
strangers from a remote State should be Lords 
of the choicest gem of their own peculiar seas ; 
the harbours of Cyprus furnished a secure retreat 
for the Pirates who infested the Turkish naviga- 
tion ; and not a sail could pass from Syria to 
Constantinople without , exposure to the Christian 
cannon at Famagosta. Yet another motive has 
be er^^ ascribed to Selim, by writers of good au- 
thority. , The habits of that Prince were stained 
with most' gjross licentiousness ; and in spite of the 
Bober precepts of the Koran, he indulged to excess 
in his favourite draughts of the rich wines for 
which Cyprus is distinguished. ‘ I would rather 
press this luscious juice than purchase it,’ was his 
frequent remark, as he passed the goblet to 
Miches, a vagabond Portuguese, who had won his 
confidence partly by association in debauchery, 

* Nella Prnvinpifi di Ma^nrsin, is Paruta’s statement, 1. p. 12. Hut 
Faruta UJi tiers tool History better than Geography. The Provinco 
of Magnesia was in Northern Greece to the South of Thessaly. 
The Citjj at whieh Selim resideil, was the beautilul Mitgnesia adSi- 
|>y/M7n, still retaining its aneient name among the Greeks and Eiiro- 
peatilrcsl dents, and only slightly corrupted by the Turks into Mag- 
nisk. Its vicinity to Smyrna rendered communication with Cyprus 
very easy. 
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partly by a double apostacy ; first from Judaism, 
afterwards from Christianity. This drunken fancy 
was encouranred by his dissolute companion ; till 
on one occasion the Prince swore by his Prophet, 
that whenever he himself swayed Constantinople, 
his minion should be King- of Cyprus. The 
promise so far elated Miches that he decorated his 
portrtiit with a Crown, and painted under it the 
legend Josephus Rgjc Cypri. Voltaire ridicules 
this story bitterly, and as it seems to us without 
reason. No Monarch, he says, ever yet conejuered 
a Kingdom for the sake of a Jew, or of a cup of 
wine.* Perhaps so, but how many great events 
assail us from every page of History, the secret 
springs of which may be found in causes scarcely 
less frivolous and unimportant than those which 
are here rejected. 

Fired with the bright hope of this conqiiest, 
Selim communicated his project to the pivan, in 
which it encountered a diversity of opinion. The 
Vizier, Mohammed Pacha, strenuously combated 
the design ; urging, that if the Turks should uu- 
shealh the sword, Glor\, Policy, and Religion, 
alike pointed to the relief of the Moors in Gre- 
nada, as their paramount duty. On the other 
hand, the leaders of an opposite faction, Musta- 
pha Pacha, and Piali, a Hungarian Renegade, 
supported the views of their Prince ; both from 
private enmity against the Vizier, and from a 
natural belief that by so doing they should ad- 
vance their own interests. Selim, perhaps, might 

* Essai sur les Moeurs^ clix. Among other vouchers for the ffhec- 
dote of Selim nnd Miches, ore Ubertus Folietu, 1. ap. Greevli T/irsaur, 
vol. i. p. il. p. 947, and Arrighi de Bell. C/yp.i. p.x. The words 
given by the latter writer to the Prince are NMe s9 vinum einere, sed 
CTprimere, Mgrosini writes, Hue in C>/provi7ium putabimus. ix- p.25’9 
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lonpr have liesitated between these conflicLinpj- opi- 
nions, if intelligence had not reached him of great 
internal disasters to which Venice had recently 
been exposed. The failure of a harvest had 
fsG?’ pr^^duced scarcity in the Dorado and its 
adjoining Provinces, so that far from being 
able to su[)porL her customary armed force, the 
Republic laboured incifectually to maintain lier 
own population. To that rni&fortune was added 
another, which threatened yet more lasting injury. 
A fire, kindled by some unknown cause in the 
Arsenal, communicated with its rnaga- 
Sept. 13. zincs; and the Citizens were aroused at 
midnight by an explosion heard lliiriy 
miles alound^', the thunders of which seemed to an- 
nounce to many terror- sj,ricken slumherers startled 
from their first repose, that the grand consumma- 
tion, pf all things was beginning t. The walls, 
roofs an(J towers of tlie Arsenal were ])luwii to 
atoms ; four Churches, and numerous buildings in 
the immediate neighhuurhood, were shattered and 
tbrowu down ; and even the remoter jiarts of the 
City were agitated so ])owerfully that it is believed, 
if large stores oJ povvder had not been conveyed a 
few days helbrehand to other depots in the sur- 
rpunding Islands, Venice would have been eii- 
gulphed as by an Eartbuuake. In consequence 
of that fortunate removal, the loss of lives was 
comparatively trifling ; and of the shipj)iug, which 
must otherwise have been totally destroyed, not 
more than four galleys were rendered unservice- 

* §iictndiurn Navalis Artnamcntai ii vo tonuit Luiitu ut diruiis sulvqac 
tsquatis viciuis Ecclcshs, J'cruranji usque strrjnt us jnsunucrit. Tiilatius, 
jFasti Ducalcs Adnutat. p. 355, from Maiioles^u. 

f Furoni) molti che storditx da suono cos'i \nusita,tu^ si vred^ono sssete 
giunta la Jine dcU' Univtrsu, Farutu, i. p.1’3. 
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able by the fall of the covered docks under which 
they were lyinij. Ke])ort, however, conveyed the 
news of Lhfs misfortune to Constjintinople with its 
wonted exa^i^iTatioii ; not onlyv/as VLMuee wasted 
by a still increasing hiniine, hut her whole navy, 
it Avas said, Ijad perisherl at a blow. Selim and 
the War-faction eagerly prujtaMattul this rumour ; 
military ])rej)arations, on a most cxteiisive scale, 
were zt^alously commcnccrl ; and, early in 
the followdn^T year, an embassy was dis- 
patched to the Sifrnory, openly demamlinp^ 
the absolute surrender of C'vjwus. 

The pretext advaneed fur this hauiihty summons 
was the refuse alfordtnl by the Insular authorities 
to Pirates ; the chief arguments ur^ed to procure 
compliance were fierce ni«naces of ven^ieince on 
refusal. ' We demand Cyprus,’ said the L ilians, 
in liis address to the Senate, ‘ which we will obtain, 
if not hy good wall, most assiiretlly by force. 
Look well that you draw nut our fearful sword 
from its scahhard ; for if it be once bared, it shall 
carry war to the uttermost into each of yourT^o- 
vinces : and ])hice not reliance on vour treasure, 
for w’c will drain it from your coffers with the fury 
of a torrent ! ’ To this ]'rouil and swelling denun- 
ciation the C^ouncil replied with dignity, by ex- 
pressions of surjirise that Selirn should thus early 
violate his pledges of amity, and that he should 
require the cession of a Kingdom to which he had 
no pretence, and which had been so long swayed 
by the Republic. Venice, it was addcrl, would 
never be wanting to the protection of her rightful 
dominions ; and ‘ she accepted the clialhmge 
now tendered, with unshrinking confidence that 
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the justice of her cause must obtain assistance 
both human and divine^ and must ultimately ensure 
her triumph/ 

The first care of the Senate, in order to meet 
the approaching danger, was to accumulate trea- 
sure ; and, partly by loans, partly by voluntary 
contributions, partly by once more setting a price 
on State-offices and exposing them to sale, the 
sums ref|uisite for defence were procured. The 
last-named disgraceful and impolitic expedient 
extended the number of Proruraiori, the second 
dignity in the Republic, to every purchaser who 
could dej)osit twenty thousand ducats in the Ex- 
chequer ; and the payment of another certain sti- 
pulated sum admitted the Patrician Youth to the 
full privileges of the Council, before the attainment 
of legal majority. In the formation of a League 
against the Infidels, the Senate was by no means 
equally r successful : France was destitute of a 
Marine, and had become a prey to Civil dissen- 
sions; the Emperor had but recently concluded a 
Treaty with the Porte; the joint efforts of the 
Pop^^ of Genoa, and of the Knights of Malta, could 
add no more than six galleys to co- operate with the 
Venetian fleet ; and even when Philip II of Spain, 
during the lingering progress of negotiation, al- 
lowed a provisional force of sixty sail to proceed 
to Messina, it was doubtful whether they would 
ever be permitted to afford more than nominal 
assistance. Thus scantily provided, the Doge, 
Luiai Moncenioo, but a few months after his 
election, received intelligence that the Turks had 
made a descent on Cyprus. 

It was on the first of July that Mustapha Pacha, 
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anclioring at Limaso, near the ancient Paphos, 
poured forth, from one hundred palanders and one 
hundred and fifty ships of war, a huge armament, 
amounting at the lowest estimate to fifty-five 
thousand fighting men, supported by a formidable 
train of artillery ; to oppose which force the gar- 
rison of tlie Island presented but five hundred 
Stradiots, and ratlier more than one hundred native 
horse, three thousand regular infantry, of vvhom 
only tvvo-tliirds were serviceable, and a small body 
of half-disciplined militia. With so greatly dispro^ 
portionate numbers, it was equally impossible to 
oppose a landing^, or to keep the field; and the 
troops, accordingly, were distributed into the two 
strong holds of Nicosia and Famagosta ; leaving 
the enemy to choose freely wliich of those Cities 
they would first attack. Ninety Venetian galleys, 
it is true, had assembled at Zara, since the com- 
mencement of April, but they were waiting llic 
arrival of men and stores ; they were looking for a 
junction with the Spanish squadron ; they did not 
dare to encounter the Turkish fleet, which kept the 
sea with nearly double their numbers; and the in- 
action to wdiich they w'ere reduced brouglit with it 
that fearful scourge of maritime war, the scurvy. 
The 4th of August arrived before they w ere able 
to proceed to Candia, where, combining with the 
Spaniards, they were placed under the general 
command of the Gicnoese Andrea Doria. 

* Morosini states that the Turks were astonished to find their 
disembarkation unopposed, and that those who first leaped on shore 
so strongly suspecteil the whole beach to be undermined, that force 
was necessary to Induce them to advance. He adds also, that a 
distant field of corn, waving under a light breeze, wua mistaken for 
a Venetian battalion, (^lib. in, p. d04). 
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Tlje Turks profited abundantly by the tardiness 
oftbeir enemy. H avin^ chosen Nicosia as tlieir first 
object of attack, they pitched tlieir camp under its 
walls, near the end of Auj^ust *, the intermediate 
time having been sjient in spreading themselves 
over the Island, and ravaginjr the estates of the 
Venetian Nobles; forbearing' altogether from any 
violence on the Natives, whose ill-disguised disaf- 
fection from their present masters appeared to 
promise consideralile advantage to the invaders. 
Nicosia, tlie Cajiital of Cyprus, stands on an 
elevation, in a rich champain country, almost in 
the centre of the Island; and from the salubrity 
of its climate, its abundance of water, the beauty 
of its neighbouring scenery, and its agreeable site, 
bad ever been the favourite' and most populous 
residence of the C’ypriotes. Much pains had been 
taken to render it cajiable of defence ; but each of 
the eleven bastions, even in its reduced circuit of 
five miles, rerjuired two thousand men as a fitting 
garrison ; and Nicolo Dandolo, the Governor, 
who is, on all hands, rcjiresented to have been in- 
adequate to the great resjjonsibility im^iosed upon 
him, could muster but eight tliousand men; one 
thousand two hundred of whom were Italians, the 
remainder a slrangely-mingleil mass, rudelv armed 
with pikes or instruments of husbandry liastily 
adapted to jiurposes of war, and wholly untrained 
to service ; who tlierefore rather encumbered 
than assisted him. It was not, accordingly, with- 
out fearful anticipations, that he found himself 

♦ Ilaru s^iys the 22ii of July, but Taruta’s worda positively con- 
tradiet that date. Srfju'i qru’sfo sarrt) fi’ nitvr di Srtfnnhyc il qunrto- 
\)iovn[j dopQ diC v\ n'erii acuampaU Vtsscrcito TurchescD.x, 110, 
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invested by the main body of tlie Turkish army, 
under ‘ an old and most expert General ; a severe 
and absolute romniander, whom it would have 
been a bard matter to have withstood with an 
equal power*.’ 

From the beginning- of the siege, all communi- 
cation with Famagusta w^as intercepted by the 
enemy’s cavalry ; and the Turks opened and ad- 
vanced tlieir trenches so rapidly, that in a few days 
batteries were thrown up almost close to the 
counterscarp. From these, their engineers, pro- 
tected by a lofty ])ara))et, not only maintained an 
incessant cannonade, but harassed the affrighted 
garrison by frequent discharges of artificial fire, 
at that time largely employetl in military service. 
The artillery of tiie Venetians, meantime, was 
skilfullv jjlanted and servecl ; and in more than one 
very (iaring sortie lliey materially injured the 
Turkish lines. In tlie last of those sallies, bravely 
and dexterously conducted by two young Venetians, 
if Dandolo, according to his promise, Lad sup- 
porteil llieni by tlie Stradiot cavalry, it was tliought 
the Musulmans wouUl li:ivi‘ alLogrther abandoned 
tlieir wanks. Jjiit tlie timidity of the Governor 
induced liiin to close ihe gales, ami to disregard 
the rein onsti anc-es of a body of volunteers anxi- 
ouslv wisliing to jiress forward to tlie succour of 
llicir coiiirailes ; w ho having suiqjriseil tlie trenches, 
and chased awav tbeir guard Avitli much slaughter, 
were in turn overpowered, and fur the most part 
cut to pieces. 

At length, however, the besiegers established 
themselves in tlie very ditch, under cover of cm- 
• KnoUes, 847. 
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bankmentB which reBisted both the front and 
flanking fire ; and from that position, they at- 
tempted three separate assaults. Foiled in each 
attack, Mustapha summoned from the fleet twenty 
thousand additional men under Ali, the Capudan 
Pacha; and before day-break on the 9tli of Sep- 
tember he once more issued from his trenches to 
a general storm. The ardour of the troops was 
stimulated hy assurances of the most brilliant pro- 
motion ; ami they were taught to believe that if 
any Pacha were killed, the reversion even of that 
imposing dignity should he the prize of the brave 
man who first planted his foot on the captured 
battlements. The garrison, on the other hand, was 
no less encouraged by delusive hopes of speedy 
relief; and so confident were the troo])S of its ap- 
proach, that the busy hum of preparation heard 
overnight from the trenches was thought a prelude 
not to assault, but to retreat. The Sun had not yet 
risen, when the foremost division of tlie enemy 
crossed the ditch, and, not only unresisted but 
unobserved, scaled a bastion from wliicli they bad 
before been more than once repulsed. The sen- 
tinels, exliausted by fatigue and lulled in fancied 
security, slept upon their posts, and Averc in- 
stantly put to the sword. It was in vain that the 
rest of the garrison, aroused by the tumult, rushed 
headlong to tlie walls. Witliout order, without 
leaders, unacquainted with the precise nature both 
of their own danger and of the advantage gained 
by their enemy, as fresh swarms mounted the ram- 
parts, they were either overpowered and cut to 
pieces on the spot, or chased into the heart of the 
City. The miserable inhahilaiits and the few sur- 
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viving troops took refuf^e in the great Square, and 
made there some feeble show of resistance ; till 
Ali, havi no* scoured and secured the whole circuit 
of the walls, turned three ])iBces of cannon upon 
this ill-organized Body, and dispersed it after a few 
discharges. The Governor, the Bishop of Paphos 
and some of the chief Nohles now tlirevv them- 
selves, as a last hope, into the Palace Court; 
vvhicli they maintained with the resolution of 
des})air till they received promise of quarter. But 
no sooner liad tliey abandoned their barricades, 
and surrendered their arms, than an indiscriminate 
massacre commenced; of wliich the defenceless 
prisoners were the earliest victims. Not all the 
sulTercrs, however, awaited the merciless sword of 
their foes. Many precipitated themselves head- 
long from the roofs of their liouses. One Matron 
of lofty birth liaving souglit her husband and 
three sons, and learned intelligence of their death 
in the hreacli, hastened back with ])hrenzied steps 
to her home as yet inviolate. There, ])assionately 
embracing for the last time her youngest and now 
only boy, she stabbed him to the heart, in order 
that he might escape from the yet greater horrors 
which were approaching; and then piercing her 
own bosom with the weaj)on reeking with the 
blood of her cliilil, she Pdl lifeless on his hody^. 
Every crime with wdiieli the unl)ridlLMl fury of 
Barbarians pollutes the first hours of conquest, 

• Griilianiis dr Bell. Ci/jir. lib. i.p. ID. An English version of this 
llis( ory is (iLMlicatetl by the trunsbitur, R. MiJgley, to the infamoug 
Jiiilge J effreyg, ^vith fulsome expressions of ‘ hnnoiir ttiiii veriern- 
tion’ for ‘ his Lordship’s eminent character and most illustrious 
jnents,’ liis ‘ great and exemplary virtues,’ Sec. &c. 

VOL. JI. U 
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broke loose upon ilie ilevotetl city ; and in a single 
day twenty' tliousand lives were sacrifieed in cold 
blood. Tlie survivors were condemned to slavery ; 
and a signal vengeance was afterwards takimupon 
some of their brutal Tyrants by one bigb-miiuled 
ca])tive. A Cialeot, conveying much rich spoil 
and the flower of the Nicosian ^ oiilli to Constan- 
tino])! e, was blown in ]decL‘s by a Maiden of noble 
family ; yvbo ill brooking the menaced dishonour 
of the Serairlio, and content to ])urcbase exemp- 
tion from shame by the sacrifice of life, found 
opportunity to fire the magazine*. 

For nine days after this fatal sack of Nicosia, 
the combined Fleet, Tiovv amounting to more than 
two hundred sail and carrying fifteen thousand 
troops, of which number Venice ])rovided one hun- 
dreil and fifty-five ships amt eleven thousand 
soldiers, continued moored inactively in the har- 
bours of Candia, wholly ignorant of the great 
disaster which bad occurred in Cvprus. At length 
putting to si'a they learned intelligence of the 
Turkish success. On the receipt of this news 
Doria at once fleclared that the object of his ex- 
pedition was at an end; separated himself from 
his allies in sjiite of their remonstrances; and 
m:i[le sail lor Sicilv; while the Venetians, thus re- 
duced in iiunihcrs and wholly unequal to the 
hazard of encountering the Ottoman fleet, relumed 
to their former anchorage in Candia. During 
this unhappy and inglorious camjiaigu, in which so 
many losses had been endured and not one blow 
attempted in return, the nioiithly expinditure of 

• Conturini, Hist, della Ouerra contra Turchi, p. 20 ; Moroaiiii, ix. 
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tlie Kej)ublic amounted to three hundred thousand 
ducats. 

Mustaplia, having; left snflicicnL force for the 
protection of his fir.'t compiest, lost no time in 
inarching upon h':ima^^o^.ta. rioiii his canij) which 
he pitelieil at about three indes distance, in a spot 
callcMl Pi reijinla he insulted ihe j^arrison hv ilis- 
playinn the heads of their Nieosiaii comrades, 
mounted on the ])ikes ol horsemen who daily 
paradeil umler the walls in Inirharous triumph. 
JJut the season was too far advanced to jiennit 
any hope of redueiiie:, before W inter should si!t in, 
a City wliieh demanded regular approaches; the 
few works wdiich he constructeLl were speedily 
destroyed by hrilliant sorties ; and, wisely resolving- 
nut to diminish tlie anlour which recent \ ietory 
liad kindled in his troops, liy exposing lliem to 
unavailing peril, he forbore from the continuance 
of acli\ e opera! ions, endt^av onreLl to bring his 
enemv to ca]>itulaLe, ami, failing in that attempt, 
withdrew to cantonments in which he awaiteal the 
return of Spring. 

The whole IhisliTU Coast of Cyjirus may he 
considered as forming nne large hav, in about tlie 
central point of which amphitheatre sLaiuls the L’ity 
of Taniagosta. Towards the sea, which vvaslics 
two of Its lour sides, a natural hre.ikwater of 
shelving rocks protects a small and shallow har- 
bour, w hose single northern entrance, presenting 
a mouth scarcely forty feet wide, is guarded by a 
chain and a I’ortresS- The walls on the laiul side 
inclose an area of somewhat more than two 

• Ubertus Folieta, lib. iii, apud Gricvii Thesuur. vol. i. pt. ii. 

p. 11^22. 
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Ital ian miles, skirted by a ditch liewn out of the 
solid rock, and flanked by numerous towers ; none 
of which liovvever afforded a sufficiently broad 
platform for the employment of heavy ordnance. 
The neifjhbourinrr country is one wide plain, upon 
the western portion of which, about the middle of 
the following- April, the Turks began to 
break ground ; having transported their bat- 
tering train from Nicosia, and being rein- 
forced hy a large influx of volunteers, allured from 
the coasts of ►Syria and Caramania by lavish pro- 
mises of booty. So numerous indeed were those 
unpaid bands which crossed to Cvj)rus after the 
fall of Nicosia, as almost to justify the vaunt of 
their leader, that, if each of his soldiers would 
throw hut one of his slippers into the fosse, he 
might construct a level patli to the battlements of 
Famagusta. More than forty thousand pioneers 
laboured incessantly day and night in the trenches ; 
and so stupendous w'cre their exertions, that along 
a course of three miles, in part of which a hard, 
rocky soil was to be excavated, not only tlic in- 
fantry, but even horsemen might advance, pro- 
tected in such manner, that scarcely the points of 
their lances could be discovered from the summits 
of the besieged towers. The whole army w'as se- 
curely loflged wdthin these vast lines, whicli, before 
the end of May, were ])ushed to the edge of the 
counterscarp. Ten forts, constructiul ol a strong 
framewDi k of oak filled uj) with earlh, ashc.s and 
W’oolsacks, and (‘ach jircsenling a fi'ont fifty feet 
in breadth, jiroLected these formidable ajijtroaclies ; 
and eighty jiieces of heavy artillery, among which 
were four Basilisks of immeasurable calibre, played 
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coiilinually against half a mile of curtain. To meet 
tliese fearlul pn‘|)araLions, the garrison, into wliicli 
some scanty reinforcements hail been thrown^ 
mustereil seven thousand men, half Italian, half 
Greek infantry, commamled by a valorous and 
ex])erienced soldier, Marc’ Antonio ilragadino. 

One of the most skilful Engineers of the day, 
Geronymo Maggi, supermtended the artillery uftlie 
garrison ; and he is said, in the course of the siege, 
to have rendered eighteen cannon of the enemy 
unserviceable, by shooting into their very inoutlis. 
Great however as was his military skill, it is nut 
80 much on that account, as from his successful 
cullivatiun of Letters under cireimistances the 
most unfavourable to their pu^^lut, that the re- 
membrance of Maggi still survives witli ^osLe^ity^ 
While languishing in slavery at Constantinople, 
without assistance from Books, and relying solely 
on the copious stores of a powerful memory, he 
Composed more tlian one Latin Treatise on sub- 
jects of curious research*. These Works were 
dedicated to the French and Imperial Ambassadors 
whose influence he solicited for a remission of his 
captivity. But the Vizier Mohammed, jealous of 
foreign interference, and unwilling to release a 
prisoner whose talents might again prove detri- 
mental to his Country, prevented the appliiatiun 
of the Envoys, by strangling the unhappy Tuscan 
in his dungeon. 

* One of these Kssuys, Dc Tinfiimubu/is, wan siiL'i^psteil by tlie 
prohibition ufJJells in Turkey; another, /h* A'r/u/r/n;, by the vari- 
□ua instruments of torture whieh Ih? biutuliLy of oppres- 

fiors L'onlinuully employed before his eyea. We have had ull'jhJijii 
to read both of them with pleasure and with prolil. 
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Finqiirnt sallies were at first hazarLletl with no 
iiu nnsidei able surt'ess ; but, as the enemy drew 
rloser, the garrison was eonfined within the walls 
by the ovei wbelniiniLr numbers wliicli eneircled 
tlu'in. The. laee of the countersearj) was at lenij;lli 
])err()rated, aTid tlie besiegers, securely established 
in the tlilch, commenced their mines. Ont' of 
these, carried under a bastion which ])rotecteil the 
Arstmal, was watched in every stage of its iirogress 
by the garrison ; who, without jiower to obstruct 
its aih'ance, saw the galleries bored, ami knew 
tlu' moment at which the tdiamher was frann'd and 
llie jiowder lodgial wdthin it. The jmsl, howi'ver, 
was far too important to he ahandonetl, while a 
cliance remained for its defence, eycn although 
eventual dt'slruclion aw’ailtal its j)roLectors ; and 
eacli fresh battalion, when it relieved it spredecessor, 
mounlcfl guard as men ])repar( d every moment for 
certain death. AA hen atlength this mine wais sprung, 
tlie Turks rushed forward over the blazing ruins, 
but thev met with imexp(‘cled resistance ; even 
w’omen slootl in the gap and mingletl in the battle : 
and the storming ])artv was beaten back after a 
bloofly struggle of more than five hours’ duration. 

The hreac li thus effected was diligently repaired : 
sleep, save in the extreme lieat of midday when 
neither j)arty could bear arms, was wholly aban- 
doned ; barrels filled with earth were rolled to the 
shatti'i’cil ])ara])et, arranged in a double tier, and 
sunn ouiilf'd hv hags of mould constantly nioist- 
emnl, which formed a secure breastwork. In a 
few' days, how i*ver, a second mine was sjnung in 
another (juarter, anil tlie explosion was followed 
by a renewed attack. Tlie Bishop of Limaso, 
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stfinding- at tlic rivt'n wall, iiidiftoil a Crucifix, and 
encouragt'd llie ikdcnilrrs : while even the noblest 
Cyiiriole Denies, undisniaved hv the si^ht of car- 
na^(‘, n athered round Ihni, hrouuliL 8U|)})lii's of food 
and annnuniLion to tlie soldiers, or rolleil hu^e 
Slones u])on the heads of the enemy in the dileli 
beneath. Frustrated in holh these assaults, the 
Turks for a time confined themselves to homiiaiLl- 
inent, and swept the ramparts hy a ])L‘r])etu:il can- 
nonade. Vollevs of arrows were aimeil upward?^ 
so that they mi^ht fall perpendicularly within the 
streets; and in a single day and ni^ht five thou- 
sand rounds of artillery are saiil to have been dis- 
cliar^ed. One ^ate, wliiidi^ secMiied most e.xjiostnl, 
was next attempted. Jt fronted an outwork 
which had been won after horrible slaughter; 
ami in tln^ intermediate .^lace, the Turks having 
pihnl fascines and loi.'S of a native wood, a kind 
of fir which burns with a sulfocating- v.ijiour 
and most olfensive stench, kindled tiie mass, and 
fed it with fresh combustibles during- many suc- 
ceetlin^ days. Every elVort to exlinyaii^h tliis 
most grievous fire was inefl'ectual, anti vet, even 
a^niinst a mode of attack so new ami so harassing, 
the sentinels continucLl to maintain tbemselvt‘s. 

Now, says C’ontarini, who has most vividly rc- 
coriled this heroic struggle, matters were reduced 
to extremity. Every thing failed within tin* C ity, 
exc(‘pting the valour of the C'omnnimler and the 
zeal of his followers. Wdne and fresh meat, even 
tliat of such unclean animals as I’amine aloiu“ can 
induce its miserable victims to laslig writ' long 
since utterly exhausted; and a little bnail for 
food, and a little vinegar mingled with water tor 
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drink, was all that remained. Tliree mines were 
alreatly carried under the principal g;ate, an artifi- 
cial mound of earth was raised to a greater height 
than the battlements, and, tlie besiegers all around, 
were more than ever indefatigable. Of the Italian 
tiooj)S in the garrison only five hundred remained 
■iniwoundeLl, and these, were worn down by per- 
petual eN])osure to heat, toil, hunger and watch- 
ing ; of the Greeks the greater and better ])art had 
altogether perished. Neither medicine, nor surgical 
aid NN’as attainable for the sick and hurt ; and the 
few troojjs still cajialile ol bearing arms appeared to 
he supjiortcd much less by physical strenglh than 
by indomitable vigour of spirit. Jt was under 
these most calamitous circumstances that, on the 
2OII1 of July, the chief inhabitants addressed a 
Memorial to Eragadini), couched in a tone of 
humblest supiilieation ; and imjiloring him, that 
since tlie City, without defenders, without pro- 
visions, without Ijopc of succour, was manifestly 
no longer tenable; since they had lieretofore, 
while a chance of success existed, willingly ])laced 
their lives and fortunes at his disposal, for the 
service of the Republic ; that he w ould now con- 
sent to accept honourable conditions ; by which 
alone he might preserve their wives and [laughters 
from dishonour, their sons from captivity or the 
sword ; or peiliaps from a fate of yet greater 
horror, the everlasting destruction of their iSouls 
by a forced abandonment of their Faith. To this 
remonstranee the Governor replied that their fears 
w^cre misplaced, that relief was at liand, and that 
he would instantly despatch a frigate to Caiidia, 
wliicli could not fail to bring back supplies and 
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reinforcements, jhilI witli them the ccrt^iinty of ulti- 
mate deliverance. 

During the following ten days, so powerful was 
the efiect of the Turkish mines, that scarcely a 
single point in the ramparts was left unsliattered. 
Eragadino, nevertheless, continued obstinately to 
rejt'ct all suggestions of surrender. It was at 
length announced to him that ammunition had 
failed, and that the magazines contained no more 
than seven barrels of powder ; and thus deprived 
of the remotest hope of protracting defence, he 
consented to beat a parlev, at noon on the IsL of 
August. Hostages were immediately interebanged, 
and a very few hours sufliced for the ailjusLment 
of terms, which appeared to be regulated far more 
by a recollection of the honourable resistance 
hitherto maintained by the garrison, than by the 
sad straits to which it was finally reduced. The 
troojis were to be lauded in Candia by Turkish 
vessels ; they were to retain all their property and 
arms, five pieces of cannon, and three horses for 
the princijial o/Iicers. ►Similar conditions were 
granted to the Citizens who chose to expatriate; 
and such as preferred abiding in their native scats 
received a guarantee for the security of their lives, 
lionour, and possessions. As an earnest of fidelity, 
forty Galleys immediately entered the harbour, 
and partial embarkation commenced on the day 
following. It was with mutual expressions of 
profound admiration that the remnant of the gar- 
rison passed through the Turkish lines : the Ita- 
lians were moved with astonisliment at the gigantic 
vvorks and qountless hosts vvbicli they surveyed ; 
fur the white turbans, glistening above the trendies 
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in a circuit of three miles, struck the eye as if tlie 
grouutl were deeply covered with flakes of snow ; 
and on the other hand, the pale, weakened and 
emaciated forms of those vvlio liad so long and 
with so desperate a valour defied all their ellorts, 
^torted, not without some feeling of shame, the 
Tcs]>ect of the Turks. They tendered refreshments 
to their late foes, addressed them with kindness, 
extolled their 1‘ormer consLanev, and bade them be 
of good cheer tor the future. 

On the morning of the .ith of August, Braga- 
dino notified to Mustapha that he wais ]vepared to 
siitremler the keys of the City ; and that, on re- 
ceiving permission, lie w ouJd come for that jiurpose 
to the cam]). The rejily of the Turkish General 
was couched in terms the most generous and ho- 
nourable; he antiei])ateLl j)leaRure from the ap- 
proaehing intervienv, lu^ aeknowledged the valour 
of his rival, ami he declared his readiness, every 
where, ami on all occasions, to avouch it by the 
strongest jrcrsonal testimony. On the delivery of 
this eourteouB message, Jiragadino, aeeom j)anied 
bv his chief oliicers and some Cireek gentlemen, 
and escorted by fifty musketeers, rude forth to 
the lines. Himself led the troops; and, in order 
to display such pom]) as it w^as yet in his jiower to 
exhibit, and as the occasion seemed to demand, 
he wore his magisterial ])urple rubes, and was 
sliaded by the umbrella which marked his office. 
At the entrance of the Pacha’s tent, this gallant 
company was received witli due honours; they 
delivcreil up their arms to the attendants, according 
to tlie Oritmtal custom ; and they were then in- 
troduced to the presence of Mustapha. For 
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awliilc', the conversation vvliich ensued ranged over 
various and jnrlid'crent matters; and the Pacha 
vcih'd Ids idterior foul, design with consummate 
dissimulation. At length, turning abruptly to Bra- 
{Tadino, he asked wliat security he intenderl to ofl'er 
tor the safe reLurn of tlie transports which were to 
bear his soldiers to Candia? To this inquiry Bra- 
^adino rejjlied, that no mention of security occurred 
in the capiUdation. Amon^ his attendant suite, 
one of the most distinguislied was Antonio Qui- 
rini, a youn^ Venetian of nohle birth, of aj)proved 
valour, and of p^raccful person ; well known also 
to the Turkish army as the son of a skilful en- 
f^ineer, who had lon^ superintended the fortifica- 
tions of Nicosia. J\)intin^ to that youth, Musta- 
pha required him as a bosta<j;-e ; and when Braga- 
dino firmly rejected the demand, the Pacha, leap- 
ing from the groLind with furious gestures, accused 
the Italians, in terms of unmeasured violence, ofc’ 
having put to death the Musulmans taken pri- 
soners during the siege. Then, on a sign to his 
Eunuchs, C,)uirini and the other officers were 
seized, hound, dragged from the pavilion and cut 
to pieces under the Pacha’s eyes. Bragadino, 
reserved for a more cruel and more liniicring fate, 
was thrice ordered to bare his neck to the sword, 
which was thrice withdrawn when it bad been 
raised to strike ; and after this reneated infliction 
of the chief bitterness of death had passed, be was 
thrown to the ground and deprived ot his ears 
the Pacha meanwhile asking, with blasphemous 
scorn, why be did not cry to his Saviour for as- 
sistance. This savage outrage was follow etl by 
tlie immediate massacre of the attendant escort, 
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arul of three Imntlretl Christians who had unsuspect- 
ingly trusted themselves in the Camp ; and on the 
second day afterwards, when Mustapha entered 
Famagosta, he ordered Thiepolo, the officer left in 
command, to be i^nominiously handed. Then, 
following- up tliese treacherous butcheries by a 
general violation of the Treaty, he seized as pri- 
soners and condemned to the oar the whole gar- 
rison and such Cypriotes as had already em- 
barked. The miseries of Eragadino were pro- 
tracted during ten days longer. Every morning he 
was brought out, hnlen with lieavy baskets of earth, 
aVid driven to labour on the batteries which he 
had vainly defended ; and each lime that lie passed 
Mustajdia’s pavilion he was bowed down, and 
compelled to kiss the g^-ound at the tyrant’s feet. 
Then, led down to the sea-shore and fastened in a 
chair, lie w as hoisted to a yard-arm of one of the 
ships, and a loud signal having been given, he w^aa 
exhibited aloft to the cowardly derision of the 
Musulmaii sailors, and the indignant pity of his 
own enslaved comrades. In the end, when all 
power of inflicting further contumely appeared to 
be exhausted, he wms carried to the great Square 
of Famagosta, stripped upon the public scaifold, 
chained to a stake, and slowly flayed alive ; while 
Mustapha looked down upon llie barbarous spec- 
tacle from a height adjoining the Palace. Un- 
satialed by the dying agonies of his illustrious 
victim, llie Pacha’s cruelty pursued even his life- 
less remains. II is skin, stufl'ed with straw, was 
mounted on a cow, and paraded through the streets, 
with the umbrella held over it in mockery ; and it 
was then suspended at the bowsprit of the Adiiii- 
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raVs Galley, and displayed as a trophy during the 
voyage to jConstantinoplc. One other base pas- 
sion remained to he gratified, and the Pacha, 
having glutted Jiis revenge, found indulgence, 
some years afterwards, fur his avarice. The skin 
of tlieir martyreil relative, jmrchasefl at a high 
price hy the family of Bragailino, was dejiosited in 
a sepulchral urn in the Church of SS. Giovanni and 
Paolo, where it still remains with a commemo- 
rative inscription"^. 

Cyprus was thus won by the Turks, at the cost 
of more than fifty thousand men : and [luring 
this successful progress of the Ottoman arms at a 
distance from tln^ Venice liad trembled 

for safety even within her ounChilj)!!. Jiefore 
the close of 1570, the Senate atteinpled to treat 
with Constantino])le ; ami (lie King of Spain, who, 
if Peace had been coneluded, wouhl have been ex- 
posed single-handed to the fury of the Infidels, 
was alarmed into activity, and brought to an end 
liis lung-pending negoti.ilion with the Pope and 
Yeniee, By that alliance, two Jnmdred Galleys 
and half as many transports, hearing fifty thousand 
infantry and four lliousaiul five hundred horse, 

* The purlicul'rirs of MusUiithii’s IrenL-luTy in hig intervieu’ with 
llrat?uilim), u fre rL'iiortL'd hy uii L-ye-\\ iliiegs. The GoiiLe Hercole 
^IiuLen LMipo uttenileil in Wig suilp; and wIilmi draygeii to ixecution, 
owL'il hig life to the intervi'nlion of ii EnnuL-h, wlio concealed him 
Bt the moment, and afterwarda acL-rjilinp u ransom, demurred to 
reliase his prisoTier, wiio in the end eseaped. The rueha'a 8ue- 
ceediiig cruelties were mailers of open notoriety. P. Juatiniani, 
delighling in pvoiligies as mueli as Invy, and with less excune, ean- 
not diginiss this sad History without a mirtiele. Bragadino’s head, 
lie siiys, when hxed on a spear, emitted, for three iiighls, rays glit- 
Iciiiiglike tliuse of the Sun, and dillused a niarvelloua fragrance. 
Lib. 3£vi. p. 451. 
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provided at the common expense in difl'erent pro- 
portions, and tlie whole armament placed unih‘r the 
command of a Spanish General, wns to rendezvous 
at Messina, in llie ensuinn- Mav. Venice, liy incre- 
dible exertion, prejjared her contingent by the aji- 
pointod time; hut the tardy Sjciniards were still 
in arrear, when two hundred I'urkish sail, having 
laid waste the Islands between the jMorea and the 
Dalmatian coast, without meeting an enein}^ to 
ojipose them, pursued their triumjihant course 
within the Ailriatic itself. Passing Uagusa, and 
sacking Curzola and Lesina, those scenes ot early 
Venetian renown, they spreatl consternation 
through the />ngi/nr, within which their })resence 
was hourly expected. Jw I'rv precaution which 
haste ]»ermiUed was adojited in the C’apitiil ; and 
the anxious Gitizens ot/.strucLing their Ramils uidi 
chains ami sunken vessels, ami covering the 
ag^erv with batteries, jtrepared for an attack, 
similar to that by which they so greatly sulli'red 
two Centuries before, iihen (.'hiozza was won by 
the Genoese. The Tuikish Admiral, however, 
content with the glory of having insulted Venice 
in her own seas ; ami a]>]irehensive that if he 
protracted his slay, the Louhnlerates. by that Lime 
assernhled, would hasten tu her relief and blockade 
liini in the Gidjjli, changed his course, alter this 
proud demonstration, and made sail for the Murea. 

It was not till the end of August that the Vllies 
completed tlieir arrangements, and a^^^il^AhleLl at 
Messina. The eommand of tlieir arm^lft^it was 
entruBtcfl by Phiii]) 11 to hi.s half-brotter, Don 
John of Austria, a bastard whom CharleaV had 
ackuo^vledged, whom Philip conliiiued to d^tin- 
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guisli witli all the honours tlue to Royal birth, 
who, al^liou^li searc'hy Lvvo-and-twenty years ot 
a[ie, already inanih'sted qiialilies udiieli were to 
rank him amon^ the greatest Captains of his time. 
The cold and ^ospieioos ])(dic‘y of the S])anish 
Court t lo^iXt‘d lliis yoiini*- Priiiee with a ( ounedl 
ol War; whose sui^i^estiuiis of timid caution, if 
they had been iinpheiLlv uhe^yed, nii^ht have 
rubbed him of his ^lory : ami early in his eom- 
niantl, that jealousy, whicdi is so frequently the 
bane of comhined armaments, was avvakeiu'd by 
petty accident. The iVliies directeil their course 
in the first instance to Curlii, in hope of learning 
tidme-s of the enemy ; and durinix one of the last 
days of Septcinher, an aflra\ hetweiin Lh[‘ enwv of 
a Carifliote (killev and some troops in the Spanish 
service emharkeii m hiM’, V eil niuh occasioneil the 
dissohitiun oi the eonfeilcM-acy. Lives had alieady 
been lust in the si|uabbi(‘, when Sebastianu V euiero, 
the Venetian commander, who was near at hand, 
sent on huariL first an inferior ulfiLtr and after- 
wards his Captain; holh of whom weri', chased 
away by the , soldiers, and the latter with much 
jiersunal injury. \ eniiTo, indignant at this oross 
affront ulli'reLl within si^rht ot ins own Ma^-sliip, 
arrested the Spanish C aptain, Ins Ancient arnl 
Serjeant, eonvieLed them on plain e\adence as 
authors of the tumult, and handed tliem summarily 
at his vard-arni. This mva.smii, as it ajipeareil to 
Dun Julin, uf Ills |)eculiar antliurity, was uneyously 
resented; ami allhuiii:ii hia L'ouncil jrartially sue- 
ceedeil m ealiiim^ his irritation, they couhl not 
wholly extinguish it : so that he refused to hold 
any direct cuiinnunication with \ cniero, and trana- 
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acted all afTaira relating to the common service 
through the intermediate agency of Agostino 
Barharigo, one of the Provvvditnri ; a Noble- 
man of sound diacretion and great military expe- 
rience. 

This ill-timed dissension occurred almost at the 
moment at which intelligence was received of the 
station of the Turkish Fleet under Ali Pacha, 
somewhere in the neighbouring Gulph of Lepanto. 
Nearly equal in numbers*; each knowing that his 
enemy was at band, although nut yet j)recisely in- 
formed as to his position ; each ardent for battle, 
yet believing that his antagonist would not engage 
without compulsion, the two Chiefs manoeuvred 
for a few davs in the hope of bringing on the de- 
sired contest ; till at day-break on the 7th of 
October they descried ^a/'h other’s sails blackening 
a long range of coast, from the entrance of the 
Bay of Corinth to the far-famed promontory of 
Actium immortalized by the greatest maritime 
battle in Ancient History. No sooner were the 
hostile fleets in sight, than the Spanish Cominis- 
sioners urgently represented to their (ieneralissimo 
the great hazartl of an engagement, and the neces- 
sity of avoiding it, if possible. But they were indig- 

• Contarini, \vlio gives n rielailed list of the ships aniJ Iheir Cap- 
tains on both sirles, makes the allied force amoiinl to l\\ o huniln rl 
uiul fourteen sail, the Turkish to two huniireil and sevenly-live. 
But six (.iilLMisses of the Veiietiuns, from llieir great size, ami the 
Buperioiily of their guns, reduced this exeess of the enemy in posi- 
tive numbers very nearly to ernialily. Barn nolii es u I\1S authoiity 
which raises the ttcel of the Turks la three hundred and tliirty- 
three, tlial of the allies to IwQ hundred and seventy-ijne. It may 
eafely be admitted that live hundred ships were in presence of each 
other. 
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Tiantly silenced by tlie generoua spirit of the 
Prince: ‘ Activity P he said, ‘not Advice, is 
wanting at such a moment as this!’ and firing a 
gun, and displaying at liis mast-head the standard 
of the League as a signal fur battle, he (ordered 
his sliallop, and passing from galley to galley, he 
urged zealously upon his fulluvvcrs every argument 
by which they could be excited or invigorated. 
He pointed at once to the uvervvhelining shame 
and jjcril of defeat ; to the gain, the glorVi and tlui 
necessity of victory ; assuring them that Our Lord 
and Saviour would succour his own Christians: 
promising them certain triumph if they fought as 
became men, and did but reinemher that the j)re- 
sent was the moment at which they might win 
undying renown, and take just vengeance at one 
blow for all their manifuld«former wrongs. This 
address was hailed on all sides by eiiLliusitislic 
shouts and vivas, and ))y vehement pledges that 
every man would fulfil liis duty^. 

Lniergiug from the intricate chanii -1 between 
the Albanian coast and the opposite Islands, and 
doubling the Curzolari rocks, the Erhitiailvs of 
antiquity, the combined fleet bad full room to 
extend itself in its previously aj)pointeil order of 
battle. Six large Veneiiaii Galeasses were ilis- 
tributed about half a mile in front of the main 
line, which cov'ered a surface of nearly four miles 
in length ; no more room than sulliceil for the 
passage of a single ship being left hetween atiy 
two Galleys. Jlie right, uniler Andrea Duria, kept 
the open sea ; the left, commanded hy the Pruu- 
vvdit u/e Earbarigo, adyanced along the Grecian 
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slinre : in the rentre Don John took his station, 
siipportecl on eiLlicr side by tlie Papal and Vene- 
tian eommanders, Marc’ Antonio Colonna, and 
Veniei n ; and llirou^hout the line, as a testimony of 
mutual confiflencp, the Galleys were intennin^ded, 
wilhout any regard to national distinction. 

Immediately as the Infidels were discovered, 
savs the animated narrative of Contarini, that 
ha])py news ran from ship to ship. Then hcf^an 
the Christians rif^ht joyfully to clear their decks, 
distrihutin^ arms in all necessary quarters, and 
accoutring' themselves according to their resj)ective 
duties: some with harquebusses and hall^erts, 
others with iron maces, ])ikps, swords, and ])oniards. 
No vessel had l(‘ss than two hundred soldiers on 
board ; in the Flag-ships were three or 
hundred. The gunners, meantime, loaded their ord- 
nance with Sijuare, round and chain shot, and 
pre])ared tlieir artificial fire with the pots, grenailes, 
canassi‘s, and oilier instruments requisite lor its 
discharge^. All the f'hristiaii slaves eondeuined 
to tlie Galleys for their crimes were umliaiued, 
restored to entire liberty, eneouragiMl to light for 
Jesus through who^e mercy they hail reioverial 
freedom, and armed in the same manner as their 
comrafles, with sword, targe and cuirass. Mean- 
time the squadrons took up their slatiniis with 
admirable precision and silence, and the Galeasses 


* Orpnaile.s anil ['arcassps are rninmonly Raiil rnt ta Jiuve been 
used till irniO, twenty-five years lifter the battle nf J>L‘jiiinti) ; but 
few dates ure mare disjmted than tboee t onneLled with ibe vuriuua 
iiivejiLiiins in ^;ni'neiy. WekiU)wiU)L liuw else In reiiiler trumhe. 
Plf/naftf were prnbably, as we have called them the jjuti in whiih 
wild lire was kept. 
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were lowed forward in advance. Every vessel 
was theiL dressed with fla^s, streamers, jnennons, 
banners and banderols, as on a day of jubilee and 
festivity ; the drums, trumpets, fifes and clarions 
sounded ; a general shout rang through the ar- 
mament^ and each man invoked for himself the 
Eternal Trinity and the Blessed Mother of God; 
while the Priests and many of the Captains has- 
tened from stem to stem, bearing crucifixes in 
their hands, ana exliorting the crew to look to Him 
who had descended visibly from Heaven to combat 
tlie enemies of His name. Moved and inflamed 
by ghostly zeal, this great company assumed, as 
it were, one body, one spirit, and one will ; careless 
of death and retaining no other thought except 
that of fighting for tlieir Saviour; so that you 
might perceive on a suddrn a strange mystery and 
a singular niiraeJe of the supreme power of God; 
vvlien ill one instant all feuils and disunions, all 
hatred and malice, liovvever inveterate and arising 
from whatever hitter injuries, which hitherti) nei- 
tliL'r the iiiediatiuii of friends nor the terror of 
authoritv couhl allay, were at once extinguished. 
Those who had mulually inflicted or sulfered 
wrong embraced as brethren, anil ])oured out Lears 
of afl'ecliuu while they clasped each other in their 
arms. 0 blessed and merciful omnipotence of 
God, how marvellous art thou in thy operations 
uj)on the faitlilul * ! 

The Turks, w hen first seen, were stationed about 
tw[‘l\ e miles distant, covering the entrance of llie 
Gul ph of Patras from Cape Kulogria to Mesulonghi. 
Mahomet Siroco, Governor of Alexandria, led their 

• Contarini, 48 b. 
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riglit; Ulucci-Ali, an Italian E-enegade, and King 
of Algiers, tlieir left; and theCapudan Ali in person, 
assisted by two otlier Pachas, Pertau and Hassan, 
commanded the main battle. Ignorant of the 
numbers of the Christian force, which as it advanced 
from behind the Islands in columns was not yet fully 
developed ; and perceiving that Doria with the 
first division, after heaving in sight bore out 
widely to starboard, (in order that he might afford 
free passage for the rest of the fleet,) Ali imagined 
that movement to be preparatory to flight; and 
having already resolved ujjon action, in opposition 
to his colleagues, he now felt doubly confident of 
victory, and gave orders for immediate advance. 
The Fleets at first approached each other slowly 
and majestically ; the Sun had already passed the 
meridian, and shone therefore dazzlingly in the 
faces of the Turks ; and a w^estcrly breeze spring- 
ing up just before they closed, gave the Allies the 
advantage of wind also; so that w'hen tlie can- 
nonade began the smoke was driven full upon the 
Infidels. A Corsair who had been sent forward to 
reconnoitre, not liaving seen the rear division, 
reported crringly of the Christian numbers; and 
stated moreover that the large Galeasses in the 
van carried guns only on their forecastles. Tlie 
Turks therefore bore up to them fearlessly, sup- 
posing that when their bows were passed all danger 
was at an end. Great then was their consternation 
when a close^ well-directed and incessant fire, in 
which every shot told, from the admirable level of 
tlie guns pointed much lower than those of tlie 
lofti er Turkish vessels, burst from cacli broadside, 
scattering destruction over every object within its 
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range. Tl^ie wind blowing in tlieir teetli kept the 
Musulmans long exposed to these deadly volleys ; 
and whenever at intervals the smoke cleared away, 
they saw a horrible confusion of shivered spars, 
yards, masLs, and rigging; here, Galleys split 
asunfler, there, others in flames ; some sinking, 
some floating down tlie tide, no longer manageable, 
Ih eir banks of oars having been shot away ; and 
every where the face of the sea covered with men 
wounded, dead, or drowning*. In this disorder, 
Mahomet Siroco was the first to close with the 
allied left ; and dexterously passing between their 
outermost ship and the land, he tacked rapidly 
upon their sterns. Earbarigo in that quarter was 
soon engaged in a most unequal combat with six 
Turkish vessels ; and whil^ gallantly cheering his 
men, he was mortally wounded by an arrow, 
wliicli, piercing one of his eyes, deprived him of 
speech, although not of life till three days after 
the battle. Nani, his successor in command, not 
only beat off liis numerous enemies, but took one 
of their Galleys; and the numbers every moment 
becoming more equal, the Turks, disjiirited at the 
loss of their first advantage, gave way ; Siroco’s 
Flag-ship was sunk ; and the Admiral himself 
picked up from the waves, covered with wounds, 
and scarcely retaining signs of life, was immedi- 
ately despatched. Not a Musulman shij) in thatlfli- 
vision escaped ; a few, which attempted flight, were 
pursued and captured ; most were carried by board- 
ing ; and when their decks were once gained, the 
Christian slaves by whom their oars were manned 
being released and armed, revenged the bitter suf- 
• Coiiturini, p..51. 
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ferin^s of their captivity by unsparing- and indis- 
criminate slaughter. 

In the en counter of tlie central divh^ions, Ali 
and Don Jolin, eaeli readily distinguished by the 
standard of cliiid eonnnand whieli he bore, singled 
each other from the melee; Veniero and CVdonna 
fought closely beside the rrince’s Rvah, and the 
remainder of the hostile sijuadrons soon joined in 
general coinhat — the Christians for the most ])art 
em))loying fire-arms, the Turks cross-bows ami ar- 
chery. Then ‘ the mixed noise of joy and lamen- 
tation made by the compierors and the conijucred, 
the sound of muski^ts and cannon and many otlier 
warlike instruments, the cloud of smoke ^\hich 
obscured tin' Sun, took away the use of ears and 
eves ami made the figlitjtlu* sliar])er and more con- 
fused*.’ Thrice was Ali’s Cialley hoarded, and his' 
crew driven to their main mast; and thrice were 
the Spaniards rejmised ; till at one crilical moment 
both Don John and Veniero, pressed by an immea- 
Burahly sujierior foree, which had liastemMl to the 
Pacha’s assistance, a]>peared lost beyond the possi- 
bility of rescue. The seasonable advance of a re- 
serve untlerthe Marquis di Santa Croce restonal the 
bahince of numbers ; ami the self-devotion of two 
Venetian Cajitains, Loredano and Mali})iero, who 
plunged into the tliiukest fight, diverted peril from 
their Chief, at the cost of their own lives. Don 
John was no sooner freed from his other opponents 
than, although slighily wounded by an arrowf, he 
renewed coinhat with his most distinguished anta- 

* Henry, Earl of IMunmouth, tranalation uf Paruta, j). 13,1. 

f Bizar, Ihxt. dv hi 4juerrc da Ct/prt', p. 255, a French traiislatioh 
by F. tie Bellefureijt Ueminingeaia. 
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gonist ; and as his boarders f^rappled again with 
tlie Pacha’s' Galley, and sjnaing once more upon 
its deck, Ali lell by a muskiit shot, and Ids crew 
thrtnv ilown tlieir arms. Accustomed to the more 
civilized usages oF modern vvarfari', we shudder 
when vve hear that the Pauha’s head was severed 
from his lit)dy, set upon the point of a spear 
whit h Don doliii bore at that time in his hand, 
anil mounted on the summit of his own mast^. 
The grieslv trojiliv, soon recognized, struck terror 
into the whole IVlusulman Fleet, and decided the 
hitherto wavering lortune of the day. The Chillcy 
of Pertau was the next prize which surrendered, 
her connnandev himself escaping only by takingto 
]]is boat. Thirty ships spread all sail in flight ; 
but as tlndr Christian pursuers neared them, the 
mariners leajjcd overhoafd, and few gained the 
land ; so that in the centre, as in the division Oi 
Sij'oco, every Turkish vessel was captureil or de- 
stroy eil. 

The shout of ‘ Vii.'tory’ from the main battle of 
the Allies was answered by the same glad word 
from their left, but on the right the engagement 
was still continued with less assured success. 
Doria, whether from ineijuality of numbers, or from 
a ilesire, iniputeLl to bim ou more than this one 
oeeasiun, to expose bis own stjuadron to as little 
liazard as possible, had swept round in a wide and 
distant compass, as if to outflank the enemy ; and 
liad consequently not yet been in action. The 
jiractised eye of Ulucci-Ali perceived at once the 

* Bizar, p 239. — Cctait ri/justr du dr[)\t de la f/tifrrc, rnnis ct'u.v jui 
avaient iicurdie Brajjadimt dans Fainmjousfe^ nc mcritaivnt pas un autre 
truitcniL'/it. Vnltuii t*, Jissai sur Ivs MuL'urs, clx. 
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great afivantage lliuB afforded him by the breach 
in the Cliristian line ; and bearing down upon 
fifteen of their ships thus separated from tlieir 
mates, he captured a Maltese and set fire to a 
Venetian Galley. The former was speedily re- 
covered, the latter perished with all her crew. 
By far the most touching incident in tliis [)ortion 
of the Battle arose out of the strong mutual af- 
fection displayed by three grandsons of Luigi 
Cornaro, the valetudinarian who has obtained re- 
nown by bis unex])ected longevity. One of those 
brave youths was wounded so desperately that he 
could not be removed from tlie burning vessel ; 
the others might have escaped, but they refused to 
abandon their brother in bis extremity, and they 
shared his fate*. Of the singularly rapid alterna- 
tions of fortune during tli^. action, Pietro Justiniani, 
another Venetian, affords a very remarkable in- 
stance. Engaged in company with two Maltese 
ships against Ulucci-Ali’s division, he sank three 
Turkish vessels and pursued a fourth. At length 
overpowered by numbers, he received quarter 
from a Musuhnan by whom he was boarded, and 
soon afterwards, when recaptured by Doria, he was 
able to extend tlie like generous protection to his 
recent conqueror t. 

The superiority of the Algerine tactics con- 
tinued to baffle Doria when lie attempted, too late, 
to occupy the position which lie ought to have as- 
sumed in the outset. Ulucci-Ali, having gained 
the wind, was consequently able to renew or to 
avoid combat at pleasure; and perceiving the 
total rout of his friends in the centre, and that a 

• Gratianus, Ub. iv. p. 223. 


t Id. p.220. 
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large division of the conquerors, no longer needed 
in that quarter, was approaching him on one side, 
while Dorfa menaced him on the other, he boldly 
dashed onward through the line which he had al- 
ready broken ; made for the Curzolari and 
Maura, and e/l'ected his retreat with between twenty 
and thirty of his squadron. This small remnant, 
together with a reserve of about an equal number 
which found slielter within the depths of the Gulph 
of Lepanto, was all that remained of the vast 
Turkish armament after five hours battle. Fear- 
ful indeed was it, says Contarini, to behold the 
sea discoloured with blood and shrouded with 
corpses; and piteous to mark tlie numberless 
wounded wretches tossed about by the waves, and 
clinging to shattered pieces of wreck ! Here 
might you observe Turks ■and Christians mingled 
indiscriminately, imploring aid while they sank 
or swam ; or wrestling for mastery, perhaps on 
the very same plank*. On all sides were heard 
shouts, or groans, or cries of misery ; and as even- 
ing closed and darkness began to sj)read over tlie 
waters, so much more was the spectacle increased 
in horror t- 

AVitliin an hour after sunset, the Christian Fleet, 
towing its prizes, had gained a safe anchorage in 
the neighbouring harbour of Petala ; where it 
rode without injury through a heavy gale which 
sprang up during the night. The loss of the allies 
in killed alone amounted to nearly eight thousand 
men : of the Turks more than twenty-five thousand 
were slain ; nearly four thousand, among whom were 

• One of the fine groupa in West’3 Pictuj* of the Battle of La 
Hogue haa embodied this deseriptiun. t F ol. b. 
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twosons of Ali, were taken prisoners ; twelve tliou- 
saml Cliristiaii slaves were rcleaseil ; one liini tired 
and tliirty ships of war were capturetl, all of which, 
with their abundant stores and et]ui]jm(;nls, vvere 
brought to }fort ; one hundred and thirty were 
abandoned and destroyed, and about eighty were 
sunk during tlie battle*. 

Ali's Galley, as described by Knolles, wdio copies 
from Eizar, must have been the (dioieest specimen 
of contem])orary ship-buihling. It was ‘ so goodly 
and beautifull a vessel 1, that ibr beauty and rieh- 
nesse scarce any in the whole ocean w'as conijjar- 
able with her. The tlecke of this Gaily was on 
botli sides thrice as great as any of the uLbers, and 
made all of hlackc walnut-tree like unto ebony, 
checkered, and wrought marvellous faire, with 
divers lively colours and variety of histories. 
There was also in her divers livtdy countia-fidts, 
engraven aiul wrought with gold, with so euiniing 
a hand, that fur the magnificence thereof it niiglit 
well have been compared unto some Ihdiice’s 
Palace. The cabbin glistened in everv ])lace with 
rich hangings wrought wdth gold twist and set 
with ilivers sorts of precious sLones, with certaine 

• We have nearly folloived Contariiii’.s numbers, nhy states the 
killed among- the i'llies to have beeMi jirecisely seven tlioiisuml six 
hurj rlred an J forty-six, of wlioiii two thousaml were Spaniai li^, eight 
hundred Homans, and the remainder VeiietiaiiH. Among tliese, 
VeniL-elust one Flag- 0 tlicer, (('iijiitfino di Fanu) ILarbai igo, and 
BBventeen Captains. 'J'he same writer caliuliilea the Turks killed 
at twenty-live thousand une hundred and twenty lour, Iheir jiri- 
Bonera ut three thuusand four hundred and eighty-six. Knolles 
auys twelve thousand Christian slaveis were released Irom the our, 
Justiniani lifteen tbousiind. Dam reduees the killed ol the allies 
to between four anti live thousand, but he does not Lite his au- 
thority. 
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small counterfeits most cunningly wrought. Be- 
sides lliis tli^re was also found in her gre^at store 
of the Ba.ssa’s rich a|)|jarell wrought with the 
neeilh', so curiously and ricljly embosscfl with silver 
anti gidd that his great lord and master Selynius 
liimselfe couhl hardly put on more ro} al or rich 
attire.’ Tlie Pacha fell hv the hand of a Mace- 
donian in the service of the Venetian Arsenal, 
who was hnightt'd hy Don John, anti received a 
more auhsLantial reward in a pension of three 
huntlred ducats, anil the casket of the slain Mu- 
suhiian leader, containing six thousand more. To 
the same fortunate soldier also was allotted, as his 
S])oil, the massive silver-gilt sttifl’ fthe Burrell, as 
Knolles terms it) td' the Pacha’s standaril. It 
was covered vvitii dhirki^h inscriptions ; ‘ Allah 

guides and aids his Paithful in worthy enterprises; 
Allah favours Mohammed;’ and another more 
familiar to our cars, ‘ There is but one Cjod, and 
Mohammed is his Prophet.’ The Greek, on his 
return to Venice, sold this jirize to a Ciohlsmith, 
from whom it was reileemed bv the ^senate at the 
cost of one ducat for each ounce; a price which 
appears to be recorded as inordinate, but wdiich a 
just feeling of national jiride could deem scarcely 
more than the value of so distinguisheil a tro])hy*. 

Veniero hastened to announce this glad intel- 
ligence to his Gountrymen, and so speeddy was it 
conveyed, that on the tenth morning after the 
Battle the vessel bearing his despatches entered 
the Port of Lido. It arrived off land at the hour 
in which the Piazza di San Marco is most fre- 
quented ; and much surprise and anxiety was at 


Bizur, pp. 257, 26tj. Knolles, p. BtA. 
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first excited by the appearance of a ship of war 
steering between the Two Castles, and crowded 
on its deck by mariners and soldiers in Turkish 
uniforms, with which the crew had clothed them- 
selves out of their spoils. The vessel saluted the 
Forts as she passed ; and the brief doubt of the 
populace was rapidly converted into enthusiastic 
joy when Musulman standards were descried 
trailing at her stern. Shouts of ‘ Victory’ hailed 
the landing of the messenger, and happy were 
those among the delighted throng who could kiss 
his h and or touch even his cloak. They escorted 
him to his own home, round which so great was 
the pressure of the multitudes who besieged 
its doors, that his mother, when she learned 
the full extent of her Joy, could obtain access 
only by tears and entreaties in order that she 
might greet and embrace her son*. Long was it 
before men’s minds could accommodate themselves 
to a complete belief in the unheard of triumph 
vvhieli he related. The Doge and his Cortege 
proceeded at once to St Mark’s, where they heard 
T{‘ Dcym chaunted, and celebrated High Mass. 
Solemn Processions of four days continuance were 
commanded throughout tlie Venetian dominions ; 
and during many succeeding evenings the several 
Guilds of the Capital, especially the rich Companies 
of woollen and silk manufacturers, and the German 
merchants, paraded through the chief streets with 
Bplendid pageants; and passed the night with music 
and revelry in illuminated booths adorned as 
we are assured witli Pictures by Raffaelle, Michael 
Angelo and Titian. The feast of Justina, on 


* GiatianuB, lib. iv. p. 223. 
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wliich the Battle had been fought, was set apart 
as a perpejtual anniversary, and distinguished by 
an andaia to the Cliurch dedicated to that holy 
Virgin ; and a coinage was issued from the Mint, 
in wliich the legend — Mtmor ero tvi Justina virgo 
— seems to have been more calculated to record 
the Saint than the victory. Tintoretto received 
instructions for a Picture ol the Battle to decorate 
the Public Library ; Funeral Orations were pro- 
nounced in St Mark’s over the slain ; and Justi- 
niani speaks with very favourable criticism of one 
of those speeches delivered by Giovanni Battista 
Resario*. Another which was written, we know 
nut whether it was spoken, by the Historian Paruta, 
may he found at the end of his larger Work ; it ia 
a cuhl and laboured composition, dilating far mure 
upon the noble origin of "the Republic, lier long 
and inviolate independence, and the unrivalled 
excellencies of her Constitution, than upon that 
which the occasion obviously demanded, the merits 
of the illustrious dead. 

It has been usual loudly to condemn the remiss- 
ness of the Allies after this splendid triumph, to 
tax them with ignorance of tlie means by which 
profit miglit be drawn from the bounty of pro- 
pitious Fortune, and to assert that the victory of 
Lepanto was wholly without results. In defence of 
their inaction, it may be pleaded that when im- 

* Lib. xvi, p. arifi. In a page or two before, the same Historian 
has ineiiLioiied with exciuisite simplicity, that because he sometimes 
cultivuteii the Muse in her Poetical as well as in her Prosaie garb, 
he himself peiineil some verses in commemoration of this great 
victory. It may he sufficient, without citation, to state tliat 
AchelouB, Maleus, Glaucus, Triton, and Aniphitrite, are introduced 
in the narrow compass of tiftcen Hexameters, an d mailL' to weep 
over the departed Heroes. 
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mediate operations were proposed, so great had 
been the luavoc, that no more than five thousand 
troops were found disposable for service. AVhether 
the Battle were indeed fruitless, may be decided by 
iinmiring what would have been the fate of Europe 
if H>e Infidels had conquered? What new barrier 
was Christendom prepared to raise against the 
establishment, in her fairest portion, of the des- 
potism of the Ottomans — perhaps of the imposture 
of their Prophet ^ Paruta wisely compares the 
victory of Lepanto with that of Salamis, ‘ where- 
in, though the Greeks did, with incredible valour, 
overcome tire mighty Prince Xerxes his fleet, they 
did not yet reap any more signall advantage there- 
by lli an of having delivered Greece for that time 
from the eminent danger of being enslaved by 
Barbarians*,' And in eitlier case was such a 
deliverance noikin^ ? No sooner was their total 
defeat announced at ConsLantim)j)le, than the 
Turks, seized with consternation, meditated the 
abanilonrneni of their C’ity ; and as if the conquerors 
were already at the gates, they traversed the streets 
with terror and despair; asking the Christian 
residents, whether, when their victorious brethren 
had esLablisheil themselves in the Caj)ital, they 
would permit its y)reBent j)OSsessors to live in it 
after their own laws and institutions, on the pay- 
ment of a tribute ? But there were good reasons 
why those fears should prove groundless. The 
Allies, as we have already shown, were Loo much en- 
feebled to proset ute active operations ; and it may he 
percL'ived besides, by those who disc over sonietliing 
more than }mman agency in the mighty labyrinth 


• H eiiry Earl of Monmouth, p. 145. 
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of History, that it was neither for their own glory 
that the Christians were permitted to ronquer, nor 
for tlieir own merit that the Turks were saved from 
Utter extinction. In tlie words of an acute writer, 
whose unravelment is tlie more sure, because 
the Philosophy by which he has attainerl it is 
purified and sti engtlieued by a sober Piety, ‘ It 
is an instructive fact, that the intervention of 
Providence appeared no less consjncuously in the 
jnvsvrvafion of the Turkish power, at an earlier 
period (after the battle of Lepanto) for the corn^c- 
iion of Europe, than in its reqrression by the arms 
of Sohieski for its ^lelivcranrt^* 

The season, in truth, was niueli too far advanced 
to allow anv further prosecution of the camjiaign, 
ev(‘n if the equipment of the Allies had been unim- 
paired ; and hri'aking up for the apj)roacliing 
winter, Don .John sailed for Messina, to repose 
ii])on his richly deserved laurels, while tlie Vene- 
tians resumed their station in Corfu. Not bo 
easily, however, can we e.xeuse tlie weak 
ami tarily measures whieli disgraced the 
fullo\N iug year ; hut Venice by no means 
participaLes in the blame attaching to them. Her 
pri‘])araLions ^verl' completed on a large seale 
earlv in the Spring ; and in order to eimeiliate 
Don .John, who had not vet been cordially recon- 
ciled to Veniero, that gallant ufheer, with little 
regaril for Ills late disLingidshed services, was 
appointeil to a sejjarate command, and replaced 
by Giacojio Poscarini ; who, while aw^aiUng the 

* Fur.sU'r, Mahumftnnlsm f ii. 4S3. anil Uif jia.ssape from 

Tjilierliis F uli t'ta til fi e fi I t*il, which we hav'e |)iira|ilirasi*il in the text 
—Oil- euiisteriiaiioii ot'ihe 'J’urk.s, i^f wlm-h that Histurum sjieakfl, is 
CDiilirinetl by Gratiaiins ul.su, de Btllo lib. iv. p. i!4[). 
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slow promised junction of ihe Spaniards, made a 
bold but abortive attempt on Castel nuovo, in the 
Bay of Cattaro. So great, onibe oLlierliand, were 
the advantages gained by the Turks, on recovery 
from their first natural panic, by these miserable 
delays and petty jealousies of the Confederates; 
80 ^unbroken was their vigour, so undiminished 
their resources ; that, after the destruction of 
almost their whole Navy in the ])receding Octo- 
ber, Ulucci-Ali, now Cajmdan Pacha, sailed from 
Constantinople in March, with two liundred Gal- 
leys, to menace and insult Candia. True indeed 
was that which Knolles calls ‘ a witty and fit com- 
parison’ made by one of the chief Turkish ])rison- 
ers, Mohammed Pacha of Negropont; ‘ that the 
battell loste, was unto Seiymus as if a man should 
shave his beardi', which would ere long grow 
again ; but that the lossc of (,’v])rus was unto the 
Venetians as the losse of an arnie, which once cut 
ofTc could never be againe recovered*.’ 

Gratianus, from whom this anecdote is borrowed, 
relates another eijually ])ointed saying of the 
same ready Musulman. He appears to have been 
confined at Pome, wlicre the Papal Admiral Co- 
lonna, one day visiting bis quarters, bade him 
learn from the generous treatment wbicb be then 
experienced, bereafler to mitigate the cruelty used 
by the Turks towards their captives. The Pasha, 
in return, imj)lored his Excellency's pardon, and 
excused llie ignorance of bis Countrymen, on the 
score of their little practice as jnisunerst. 

The Allies also pul to sea, notw itiislaiuling the 
inferiority of llieir numbers, for out of tlie hundred 


• r. HSb. 


1 Lib. V. p. I’lyO. 
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ships wliifh Pliilip II had promise'll as his con- 
tingent, npt moie than Uventv-two were aa yet 
furnislictl. Each partv shrank Fdiu tlic liazard oF 
a general battle ; the CnnfedcrnLes on account of 
tlieir weakness, the Turks still smaTlinn* From 
their recent nverlhrow; so that alLhiniL:ii tin' lios- 
tile Elects were more J ban oncf' in each othar’a 
presence, in the course ut tlie summer, tliev ae])<i- 
rated after partial akinnishes. Se|)Leniher liarl 
nearly ])asse(l, before Don John resumeil the com- 
mand oF an armament which then outmimlM'reil 
the Turks ; and Morion and Navarino wt^re jiro- 
posf.'d as ohjeets oF attack ; tlie Intti'r, a J’ort Fertile 
in aneient remeinbram es, and desliniMl in our own 
times to bestow a rudi harvest of glory on other 
combined Idei'ts. One of thosi* designs was aban- 
dom'd, the other was imshcces^lul ; and at the 
decline of the year, tlu' Confederates ])arteil as 
bcFore, after a wholly inconclusive camjiaign. 
This irresolute ami unsatisfactory conduct 
of the Spanish Court, justly irritated hi th 
the Pope ami tlie N'eni'lians, and I he 
haughty dismissal of their remonstrances tended 
to increase disgust. Nor was it long bcFon^ the 
dilatoriness of the PontilF himself, in Furnishing 
his shan' of contribution to the general purse, de- 
stroyed whatever little good will continued among 
the Allies ; so that the Lt'ague, although nominally 
existing, had viitually terminatcfl, when the Divan 
obliijuely signified an inclination to negotiate 
sejiarately with Venice. After a lingering discus- 
hion, a Treaty to the Following eflert was ratified 
in March. Cyprus was wholly abandoned to tJie 
Porte ; the Fortress of Sojioto, the single conijuest 

VOL. II. Y 
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made by Venice in Albania, was restored : and the 
Republic consented to pay a tril)ute of one hun- 
dred thousand ducats during^ the next tliree years 
— a condilion upon which Selim, who felt how 
materially its attainment would increase his repu- 
tation, ]jercm])lorily insisted. The Po])e received 
intelligence of this Peace with unreasonable indig- 
nation ; the King of Spain honestly admitted its 
necessity and its wisdom ; and a keen and sar- 
castic commentator on History, in much later 
times, has remarked, that by its conditions, it 
appeared as if the Turks rather than the Chris- 
tians had been comjuerors in the Battle of Le- 
panto 

* Voltaire, 



Chief of the Uscocchi. p. 361. Sforzuto, or Galley-slave. 
From Titian. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

rnoM A. D. 1573 tu a. d. 

Visit of Henry III tn Venice — Pl^if?ue — Eniljellishment of the 
C’aijital— i he llialto — Story nf Riunca Ciiitiiello — Allium e w ith 
Henry IV — The Aleheinist Bragatliiio— Interdict of Paul V — 
Triumph of Venice — Attempt on the life of Fra Paolo Sorpi — 
Apoloyjj of James I— War of the Uacocchi. 
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Luigi Moncenigg. 
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LXXXVIII. Sehas'jiano Venieho. 

1578, 

1 XXXIX. NlCOl.U DaI'ONTE. 

1585. 

XC. PaSlAI.E L'IUOGNA. 
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1606. 

XL’Il. Leunakdg Dunatg. 
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XLiii. Maul’ Anidnio Memmd. 

1610. 

XeiV. (ilUVANNI licjlUG. 


Once again we open upon a long periotl of undis- 
turbetl Lranquillity, ajiotlier of tliose Ijreatliing- 
times, so greatly neeLleJ after the exliaustion 
produced by the fresh losses of each succeeding 
War. The events to which, (fining the next forty 
years, our attention ia chiefly invited hy contem- 
porary Historians, sufliciently avouch tlie barren- 
ness of the Annals of the Ixepuhlic ; and the Siege 
of Famagosta, and the Triumph of Lepanto, stand 
out in highly relieved contrast with the Festivities 
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on tliG rnception of a foreign Prince, and the 
conduct of a AVar of Pamphlets against the Holy 
See. 

In the year following the Turkish Peace, on 
the death of his Brother Charles IX, Henry III 
stealthily quitted his Polish throne for that 
of France ; and in liis passage to his new 
dominions through Venice, a route which 
he selected in order to avoid the Protestant States 
of the Empire, he was entertained by the Signory 
with a magnificence upon which the native waiters 
have delighted to expatiate. Having been con- 
ducted by the whole Body of Senators, each attired 
in his robes of office and rowed in his own Gon- 
dola, from Malgliera to Murano, the King was 
visited on the following morning by the Doge, 
in the customary pomp of the Bucentaur. Each 
Prince, as we are told, on approaching his brother 
Sovereign, raised his bonnet and uncovered him- 
fielf precisely at the same moment; and Henry 
having first ennobled'*' all the artificers at the 
Glass-works, as a token of approbation of their 
great skill, embarked on hoard a new and gor- 
geous Galley, constructed purjiosely for his trans- 
port, in which the three hundred and fifty-four 
Sclavonians who formed its crew appeared clad in 
the French Monarch's livery. The illustrious 
company passing rgund by Lido, attended Masa 
performed by the Patriarch in the Church of San 
Nicold, and then proceeded to the Noble Palace 
of the Foscari, on the Great Canal, which together 

* By some titular distinctiDn. about which the Signory was care- 
less. It was a privilege, the exercise of which appears Id have been 
much affected by foreign Princes on their travels. 
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with tlie two contiguous inansions of the Giusti- 
niani as assigned to tlie King as a residence. 
Thirty Pfitrician Youths were selected as his per- 
sonal attendants; whenever he went abroad, his 
canoj)y was supported by six Provvrditori ; and 
the City resounded by day with music and biiouts 
of joy, and glittered by night with illuminated 
streets and adulatory emblems blazing in artificial 
fire. 

The H ouse of Valois had long since been 
enrolled in the Golden Book, and Henry, claim- 
ing bis privilege of Nobility, assisted at a Sitting 
of the Great Council. In that Assembly, the 
urns containing the gold and silver balls, the 
cliancc distribution of which decided the primary 
electors of the Pregar//, were olfered to him un- 
covered, and when, e^Ocrcising his right tlius 
obtained, he nominated Giaco|)o Contarini, more 
than a thousand votes in tlie subscijucnt Ballot 
confirmed tlic Royal choice. On another morn- 
ing, the venerable Titian received the Monarch in 
bis Studio^ presented him with some choice Pic- 
tures, and entertained Ids suite with sjilendour. 
A more boisterous entertainment was prepared for 
the illustrious guest, when he viewed from his 
balcony a pugilistic combat between the Nkoloti, 
and the Castvllani ; the two popular factions into 
which the rabble and the Gondoliers of Venice are 
in the habit of dividing themselves, according to 
the particular half of the City in which they happen 
to be born. Two hundred champions on either 
side contested the Bridge dn Cannini., by the 
prowess of their fists; some blood was barmlesbly 
drawn, and many of the leaders were preci])itiited 
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inU) the Canal bplow, iniicli to the delight of the 
Princely and nuhle Spectators; till Henry, willing- 
to content both ])arties by leaving victorv inule- 
cided, gave a signal for suB])ension of bostilities 
Among the wonders exhibited at the Arsenal, 
which the Boyal guest next visited, was the con- 

* Sansnviiio giveR a fnll account of this sport ; -MoTosini states 
that iMiclpi'ls were eniployLMl in it, Pujna' 'UDiuliir/ivum Hj/nris fustihus 
cdifiim ; (lib. xii. ftlKl.'j if .so, it was conlrury to general usage, for the 
ailmissinn of any weapon was strictly forbidden on pain of death. 
The pagsiun for boxing reigned as strongly among Uie Venetians as 
itdoivs among onr.selves ; and the aiitipalby between ■dJViculufu and a 
Castfllani), eoncerning wIiIlIi som e amusing particulars may be tr)und 
in Mr. llo.se’.s J.rttos i^i.HHd), .Reldoin i vaporal ed, even in an acciden- 
tal meeting, witliont an a])]>eal to the fists. Of tliese there were 
three kinds, which for the most part were exhibited on the Bridge 
of an Barnaba. 1. iiyosfro, a pitched battle between two L'Dnil)atants, 
the Inief rules of which, imporlg'l that it was cuwc.rdly to strike a 
man wlien down; tlialthe first blond decided the victory; tliat after 
three rounds without blood on either side, they must part friends ; 
that w’lioever could throw his antagonist into tlie water, gained a 
double victory; and that if a challenger mounted the liridge without 
meeting any opponent, lie obtained the great c.st of all honours. 
2. Frottd, a chance rencontre of numbers. 3. ih-dinatu itugnn, apre- 
arranged battle royal, such as that desen-ibed in the text; in which 
those who ivon possession of the Bridge, were declared victoriuua. 
All these fights were regulated by officers chosen among the two 
parties themselves, and named I’arnii : and the Noble.s, nil u, no less 
than the Populace, were numbered in one or other of the ranks, 
always humoured the lower classes by aflecting staunch partizan- 
filiip. Tlie reigning Doge, on account of the site of the Palace, w'aa 
invariably a Casftiinnu, and to counlerbalance this preilomiuotij;^^ 
influence, some shrewd (f oiidolier w'aa yearly elected an Ant^ogl^ 
and like our English Mayor of Garrat, was invested with a mod'^ 
authority, and attended the iindata of the Marriage of the Sea, With 
a burlesiiue Court. Victory in these conteHts was highly esteeqaed, 
and the Women of the beaten party often drove tlieir hush^ds 
from their hoines, with loud reproaches fur their dishonour. ** Va 
via di qud, purro, inf nine, vituperosu i’ (Antonio de Ville, Pyrfomo- 
chia, ap. Grtevii T/iss. vul. v. pars post. p. 3Cb.) 
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struction and equipment of an entire Galley from 
its various pieces of framework })repared before- 
hand, wliilc lie partook of a collation Nor has 
it been omitted to the ^lory of the Venetian con- 
fectionary that the table on that occasion was 
decorated with rare, but most uncomlorLabtc ap- 
pointments ; the fruits, napkins, knives, forks, anti 
plates beinp; I'ormed of su^ar. At a subsequent 
banquet in the Ducal Palace, tliree hundred 
groups of the same frail material, Nymphs, Lions, 
Ships and Griffins, delighted the eyes of tbt' men 
and the ])alates of the Ladies; to which latter we 
are assured they were presented most gallantly, 
per favore. After eight days of laborious j)leasure, 
the King of France quitted the Adriatic with 
lavish expressions of gratitude ; and the Senate 
considered it worth vvhilT: to inform posterity of 
his abode in their Capital, by a wordy inscription 
on a marble tablet, which still fronts the eye at 
the summit of the Giants Stairs t- 

* This featj howL'ver aurprisiii?, was jierlinpa er.ceeded, when 
Geor^,^e HI viailed Purtsinoutli after Lonl Howe’s Viitory, in 1794, 
On that occasion u iiinety-eit,Oit gun ship was launched, brought 
into a wet dock, and completely caulketl and coppered, altogether 
in nine hours, in order to exliibit the various ])rocesses to the King. 

^ lien .Toiisnn has marked the chronology of the plot in his mas- 
terpiece Vulponv, [what Language presents a more noble Hrama?) 
by some lines allusive to these Festivities. — 

1 am now as fresh, 

Ah hot, as high, and in as jovial plight. 

As when, in that so celebrated scene 
At recitation of our Comedy, 

For entertainment of the great Valoys, 

I acted young Antinous. 

In another place [ii. 1.) Peregine tells Sir Politick Would-be ‘ that 
the Lioness in the Tower of London has whelp’d a second Lime,’ 
an event which also occurred in 1606. 
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The death of Titian, more regretted and more 
remembered than those of all his forty thousand 
fellow Citizens to whom the same Plague 
])roved fatal, gives unhappy distineLiun to 
the following year ; and during the ravages 
of that Pestilence the very quesLion which has 
heeii again so much contested of late years among 
diti’ering Medical practitioners, was discussed in 
the presence of the Signory, by the Physicians 
of Padua and Venice. The former denied, the 
latter asserted the doctrine of contagion ; and the 
vSenate, little (jualified to pronounce a scientific 
judgment, halted for a long tiihc between the con- 
llicting ojjinions ; till the boldness of the Paduans, 
who fearlessly ex])osed themselves to all hazards 
in the chandlers of the sick and dying, for a time 
unhapjiily prevailed. Four days, how'ever, had 
scarcely passed after tlie relaxation of sanitary 
precautions, before the frightful disease sjiread 
rajiidly through those Scsti('ri of the City which 
liad hitherto escaped infection : yet notwithstand- 
ing this calamitous practical rebutment of their 
principle, the death of one of their own 13ody, and 
the disgrace and dismissal of the rest, the Non-con- 
tagiunists so obstinately persisted in their first 
error, that there-'-w^ere those who wished to pmv 
sue them by legal penalties*. Great as was the 
surrounding mortality, the Magistrates remained 
undisiiiayed at their respective posts; and, al- 
though not imfrequently some Noble who had 
adilri'ssed the Couneil in the morning, was borne 
from his Palace a corpse at night, the assemblies 


* Maurocenus, lib. xii. p. (120. 
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of the Senate were on no occasion intermitted. 
Terror was at its height, human aid was powerless, 
and liope liad failed, when Moncenigo, after so- 
lemn Mass in St. Mark’s, registered a vow — in the 
presence of as many Citizens as the miserable state 
of the Ca])ital permitted to gather round him. — 
to found anti dedicate, in the name of the Republic, 
a Church in honour of the Redeemer, to endow it 
sumptuously, and to perform a yearly andata to it, 
on the return of the day on winch Venice should 
become free from her present scourge. If we are 
to believe Morosini, from that hour amentlment 
commenced with a miraculous s])ecd ; for alLliough, 
on the morning before the vow, two hundred 
deaths were announced to the Council, four only 
were declared on that which succeeded. Before 
the close of tlie year the City was restored to 
health, and Palladio was engaged to erdet on the 
Giudecca its noblest ornament, the Church of the 
llvdentorr^ ajipropriated to the Capucins 

The lofty deserts of Sebastian o Veniero, the 
conrpicror of Lepanto, wcrcrewarded by the Ducal 
bonnet on tlic death of Monconigo ; but he 
enjoyed the prize only for a short time, and 
his brief reign was marked by a great 
public calamity. The Ducal Talacc, with the 
exccptitin of its outer walls, was burned to the 
ground by a fire which, but for the seasonable fall 
of the roof, would probably have involved in like 

' Tlie ChiirLh of Sta. Maria dellc Sahde (the front uf whieh is 
Bliewn in onr I’liite at j). C 7 0 was funniicd in consequence of a 
Bimilurvow during a Plague in IGdO j the lirst stone was laid on 
the Feast of the Aiiwunciatioii in the following year, the Birthday 
of VL'nii e, whlLdi coincidcMU'e is marked by an inscription on th& 
liavcnieut, Vndc Orifjo indt Sulus. 
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destruction the Mint, the Library and St. Mark’s 
itself. One part of tlie loss consequent on this 
disaster was wholly irreparable, that of the His- 
torical Pictures which decorated many apartments ; 
the subjects liovveyer were repainted, and in most 
instances with great skill. The Government also 
had sufficienllv good taste to leave untouched the 
original shell of the Palace, as designed hy Filippo 
Calendario"* in the reign ^ Marino Faliero ; and 
to rebuild within its most imposing, although per- 
haps somewhat grotesque fai^'ades, the irregularly 
magnificent pile which still avouches with proud 
testimony the ancient majesty of the fallen Repub- 
lic. During the remainder of this century, the em- 
bellishment of the Ca[)ital proceeded rajpwlly ; the 
Piazza di San Marct) was completed * and the 
w’ooden bridge, which, Lluring three hundred years, 
had formed the sole communication between the 
two great divisions of the City, was replaced by 
the single marble arch of the far-famed Bialio ; 
an arch long the glory of Venice and the envy 
and the admiration of strangers, till a modern 
utilitarian Tourist discovered that its chief sup- 
posed excellences w^e in truth defects ; that it was 
erroneous to praise its length of sjian and lowness 
of spring ; and that it would be far better to sub- 
stitute a cast-iron bridge from the furnaces of 
Rotherham, which might he free from these egre- 
gious faults *! Besides these great works, a new 


* Macyill’s Travch. Lundon mid Edinburgh, ISUH. I'lie Architect 
of the was AnLoniu da Ponte j it was begun in IfiHr, and com- 

pletefl in 151)] ; the chord of Llie urcli is iiinety-aix feet ten incheH, 
the height of the centre from tke water twenty one feetj the ex- 
treme breadth sixLy-eix feet. 
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and more commodious site was chosen for the 
diniui^eons liitlierlo cjinstructed in the vaults under 
the Palace, and the Prisons now connected with 
the residence of the Do^e by the Pontv ddla 
Paglia'^, and the better known Pontt^ dvi So.^piri^ 
were commeuced in IfiBD. The Minute of- the 
Senate instructed the Committee of Superintend- 
ence to provide a building pih dd ^ravt c di l 
ina^nijico and the Prisons which arose in con- 
secjuence of those orders, are styled by Coryat 
the ‘fairest/ and by Howard the ‘strongest’ 
which either Traveller liad visited]. Howard 
inspected the Venetian Prisons in 1779, when he 
fouml betw een three and four hundred ])ersons in 
confinement, many for life and in loathsome and 
dark cells ; and all those in darkness assured him 
that they would have preferred the Galleys for 
life. 

To the reign of Nicolo Daponte belongs an 
episode of Venetian History scarcely needing the 
additions which it has sometimes received 
from Imagination, to render it fit ground- 
work for a Romance §. Rartolommeo 

*■ ThQ Ponte ihlla Pa^llaia so nainetl, becauBe of old when the 
Noblc-s rutle to the CounL-il, they dismuunted uiiiJ left their beasts to 
feed ut thfvLspot— so on the same account the Bell which summoned 
them was called La Trutt\era^ Darn, vol. vi. 

+ Doglioiii, Hist. J'enet. lib. xviii. 

t Coryat, VyTuditicx, j). 217- 

5 Malespini, who lias framed two Novels upon the History of 
Bianca Cappello (iVf7 fi" ii. H4, Bfi), is answerable lor many 

additions, partiiularly that of the Baker’s boy who closed the door 
left open by the fair one during^ her assignation. Galntzi, upon 
whom we ha.ve almost wholly relied {Istoria del Gran Ducato di 
Toscana sotto il G9^eTno della (Jam Medici, lib. iii. 4. iv. 2, 8), states 
ex])ressly that DIateapini at the time was proclaimed iu Venice 
un faUario. 
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Cappcllo, a Noble of ancient lineage, of honour- 
able station in the Republic, anil of brilliant anil 
extensive connexions, prized more than all of these 
the beauty of liis daughter Bianca, and in his 
hopes already allied her with the loftiest and most 
powerful House in Venice. Chance however and 
propinquity (that most fertile spring of Love) 
Iiad secretly directed the maiden’s own wishes 
towards a FJormiline \ oulh of handsome person 
and gallant hearing ; who filled no higher station 
than that of Cashier under the protection of an 
Imcle, in the wealthy l?ank of the Salviati, not 
far from the ]*aHazzo ('appclli. Pietro Buuna- 
ventura, the iavoureil suitor, in order to secure 
the object of his passion, coneealed the jiovcrty 
and obscurity of his birth ; and jiersuaded her that 
he was a nejjhew and a jiartner of the rich Jlankers 
by whom he was in truth hut suhordinately eni- 
plu>Lll. I’ulse keys and the aid of a Governess, 
— whom the Novelist Malesjiini somewhat inap- 
propriately describes as y/ia ftdvlc inalrona^ — 
procured the enamoured Bianca nightly egress 
from her Lather's Palace to stolen interviews with 
her lover. Not uiany months elajised before 
concealment became no longer jjossible ; and 
under the dread of separation upon disco\ cry, and 
yet more ol a bloody Italian vengeance for her 
dishonour, Bianca resolved to abandon lionie and 
Country, and to commit herself entirely to the 
adventurer whom she now' called husband. Having 
collected her jew els and a well replenislied purse*', 

• Thii fuel deHtrDyH Uie engrariiueiiU of Miiles|jini ns to her ci- 
treme puveity when at Flurente, uiiil rflieveh her bIbd from Teii- 
liove'fi impulaliuii. ItiB ijuile iieeillesH lo exaggL-ral t Oil' infumy 
of Uianca 1 apprCo. See .1/e/a. uj Iht lixjusc of Mtd\a, traDblaled by 
Sir U. Clayloii, vul. li. eb. ItJ. 
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s1ic threw linsrlf Reeurilinj^lv inti) n j^ondola on 
the niixliL of the Ist ot DiU'cniber, 1563, i^aincd 
Ti'rrti Fiiihn^ anil ha^lilv ])TOC(MnltM! to Florence 
unih r the ^llilrllinl^^hiJ) of Ficlro. 

d he Tuscan Dueiiv at tliat time was still nouii- 
luilK htdil bv Cosmo ilei Mrdit i ; but the govern- 
ment of his Capital ami all virtual authority had 
biMMi (levolveil bv him on hisSon Franeesro, to whose 
proli'ction the fujiritives imiiieiliati'ly resorted. But 
it was in vain that the vnun^ Frinei^ solic ited reeon- 
cilialion for Bianca with her imli^uant familv. Her 
Father, disappointed m his projects of ambition, de- 
ceived and abandoned by that dau^Hiter iijcon whom 
had hi'en eentei'-il liis foiidi'.st a/l'eetions, and hrood- 
in^^ u])on the luisalli.mc e wide h had sullied, as he 
deedared, the slrcnim of his hitlu'rto uucoutaminated 
blood, renouncc'd all furthi^ eounexiou with her, 
and avowed )»iir|ioses of uuremittiuL,^ Teven;^f‘; in 
wbieh he was zcnalously eueoiira^ed hvhis broljier- 
in-law Grimani, Fatriareh of Ai|uileia. Their 
first step was to procure the imjcrisonnumt of 
Pietro’s unhajipy iincde, who vainly jirotested liig 
total imacipiaiiilanee with the amour, and died 
miseralilv after a short conruvemeni, d'hen ri'prc- 
scntiiiL^ to till' \ that tie' disL'^raee of the Cap|H}lli 
iiiMclved in it an unpardomihle alfront to the wliole 
Boilv of Venetian Nobility, they ohtaineni an edict 
inflieliiig perpetual banishment on Pi»’tro, and 
ofl'eriiig a price of two tliousaiul liueat.s for ids head. 

Meantime, a freipumt ami familiar intercourse 
with Bianca, her {’rief, her fears, her defence- 
lessness, lier siiif^ular heauty, ami her equally 
dislini^uished power.s ufmind, struck the imagina- 
tion and eiij^rossed the alfeclionb of Fraiieesco Jei 
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Mi'fliri. He l[)ve(], and did not plead in vain; 
vet ])enilinf; a negotiation of marriage with Joanna 
ol Austria to whom lie was already jhiiihleil, tlie 
iiiduliienee of his ])assion was eoiu’eali'd (roin tlie 
pid)lie eye. No sooner, howi'ver, wtwi' Ids 
niqjtials coin])leted, tlian, renardh'ss of his 
Bride, lie njipointed Pietro his blaster of 
the Bohes, estahlished Bianca niaguificenl Iv in a 
Palace adjoining his own, and (mterlained her as 
Ilia avowcLl Mistress. A\ Ind her the hushand wlio 
at first contenU'dlv havLerrd Ids lionour tor ])a- 
tronajj^e, and formed what tlie I talians, accu-'tonied 
to Stu ll slianieless avranpiMiitmls, name 7/7/ 
gola aftf*rwards lnanife^tlMl a trouhh;- 

ftoine jealousy and was despatched hv PranceM o’s 
orders: or whether the unexlin^uished liaLri'd of 
liis Vimcdian enemies af len^O h gratified itsell hy 
hie ilealh*, lines imi ajipear certain : hut, after 
seven years altode in I'lorenri*. he uaa found mur- 
dered in its street^'. Pverv hour now imreased 
tlic JVince's u'eakness and Bianca’s inJl m in e ; 
and not satished with reliancM* njion lier rare 
natural endowment^, upon her unrivalled per-imal 
charms, her wit ami ide<;anci‘, her vi\ acit v ami jihiv- 
fiilncss. and thnsi* thous:inil little jjleasinir raprii'es 
whieh inouhhal Praneescu to her u ill t, — all w hich 
her hiUeresl censurers are eonipelleil to an ord to 
lier — she is sanl to have calfnl to her aitl the 
superstitions of her time ; to have recei\ ed into 


» MKleii)ilnl n Oiinl I'liuiiFinn intripiip, of whirli lie npenly 

boatimil will) u Flurt-n I i lie LuJy ul rank, wliu.se iliahuLiiiur u aS 
■Vcnpeil liy her Fiiiiiily. 

"t Br/Zerzn, intjrnwi. T’ir(Ui/il con^unta rt'n wwa ctrfti/ui undirr e ra- 
pricci puicevoli. Galurri. 
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her Full e niifuleiu'e r .lewisli liai^ pretenilinij to more 
than liiiiiiaii powers ; to lia\e coiploveil pliilircs 
ami incLiiUiuions , ami vc ^^allirri'il roiiml her 
a rahhle of Charlataim ami ^Irulo^iTs, .ill em- 
))loveil in the onii ^'raml oiijiTl ot hi‘ii:litrnm_; anil 
contiiiiiiiiL'' lii'r lo.er’s attaLlinumL, Far l.ia^ker 
arrusaliuns also rest upon her niemorv. I'he 
Princ'c heinir eaL^erlv de-irmis uF male i>suc wliicii 
his marri.iiie heil hail as vi‘L laileil to prnduee, 
Ilian ea is said to have li ii^ued appearanees wliieii 
j>runiiseil uraLificaLion to his most ardent vvish. 
As the full s{“ason at which those hopes uitc Li> 
he realized a|*[jroaelnaL she lodured m diilerent 
quarters of tlu‘ ( jlv lhr'‘'‘ women ;it lln* i*ve ol 
coniini'menL ; and adroitlv present' ll to I’rancesco 
a supposilitious hoc, the prodnee ot one ol ihose 
liiotliei’s. 'The ui’i'leheil k)ols i;l iier iiilipiKoils 
fraud, if permitted to live, miLilit ha\ e eompromiM'd 
lier siu’uritv, thev were iherefure speediiv reinovei! 
hy ])i)ison ; and niori^ than a vear ait rw anl:^, a Bo- 
lo^ne^e ladv who had Immoi tanphned in lliis 
agnail s', and ol whose Inh-lilv some doehts wt'rc 
LMiterlainial, rem‘i\ ed jjerji'is^ion \isiL lier miLive 
Cdlv ami was assassinated ainoiiLr the mmniLains 
on lier roiilL'. d’lie dvniLr eonlrssimis ol l as last 
victim, who survived a h.-w hours alter havmi^ 
been niortalK w oiimled. rev ealed these eom|jl ; ated 
atrm Hies ; and liav iim^ been iransnnUnl to I rdi- 
uaudo, Cardinal dei Meilica, Iranet'sco’s liroile r, 
tliev llliTeased his deservetl and nnd ls>i‘ni hied ah- 
liorrence ot the ‘^uiiLy wuiuau wlio held the Criiiee 
in willinyr thraldom. 

fraiieeseo was now in jiobseafeiun of the tiirone. 
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anti lie was soon also to be freed from tlie lies of 
niiirria^e. The splendid reception afforded 
at his Court to a brother of his Mistress, 
and the unlimited confidence which he 
appeared to repose in him, not only so far alienated 
his subjects as to produce a menace of revolt, hut 
agf^ravated the sorrows of his neglected Consort 
and closed them by death in premature child-birth. 
The final object of llianca’s ambition now seemed 
easy of attainment. Many years since, even du- 
ring the lifetime of her husband and at the com- 
mencement of the Duke’s infatuated passion, she 
had led him before an Image of the Virgin ; and 
had there received and given a solemn pledge that 
when both were released from their existing bonds 
they would become mutually united by marriage. 
Nevertheless some remaining sense of shame, the 
urgent representations of the Cardinal, anti the 
fear of heightening disaffection among his People, 
awhile restrained Francesco from thus completing 
his disgrace. For a short time lie absented him- 
self from Florence, and promised to renounce all 
future connexion with Bianca ; till the artifices of 
a Confessor whom she held in pay stifled the voice 
of conscience and of reason, and led him hack in- 
sensibly to his former slavery. Before two months 
of widowhood had expired, he privately 
married her, without revealing the seeret 
even to his brother ; nor was it till during 
a severe illness, when Ferdinando remonstrated 
upon the gross seandal of the constant attendance 
of a Mistress upon that which might prove his 
death-bed, that he avow^ed her to he his Wife, and 
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plniirlocl tlie son, Don Antonio, wlioni she had 
borne him, in exleniiation of the folly. 

To Ins teople, these ill omened nuptials were 
not fleclarecl till tlie year of customary mourning 
had closed^' ; and then, in order that no formal 
ratification of liis union might be ^vanting,' tlie 
Grand Duke resolved to conform to that usane of 
Venice which prohibited the intermarriage of a 
foreigner with any of her Noble families ; and to 
demand Bianca not as a daughter of Cajipello, 
hut of St. Mark himself. A sjilendid embashV was 
accordingly despatched to the Signory avowing 
the Prince’s desire to ally himself with Venice in 
])referencc to any other European State ; and 
praying that his Consort might be alliliated by the 
Pepublic, in order that hv also might claim the pri- 
vileges and discharge the duties of an adojited son. 
The former dishonour of Bianca was instantly 
buried in oblivion both by the ])ublic authorities 
and by her own Family. The X forgot their de- 
nunciations of vengeance ; hcr])arents re-acknow- 
ledged their beloved and long lost Llaughti'r with 
exjiressions of tenderest allection ; and the Patri- 
arch Grimani, who had been the most active sti- 
mulator of her early persecution and of the jno- 
jected assassination of her first husbaiul, now re- 
ceived the Florentine ambassadors with sacerdotal 
pomp on their entrance into the Palazzo Cappvlli, 

• Ajjcordinij to TenliDve the notification was received vvilli scorn 
and ridicule, tiiid the ])o])ulace rhunted rihald rdubs ahout the 
streets uf Florence. (Clay ton, ii. ch. xiii. p. 5LIU.) 

Jl (iran Ifuca di Tuscana 
JIa sposiita una 
Gcntildunna 
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In a brilliant assembly of the Signory, the Coun- 
cils, and all other public funciionariea, 
‘^1579^*'’ and amid a throng of delighted and 
approving relatives, Bianca was formally 
recognized as ‘ the true and particular daughter 
of the Republic, on account .and in considera- 
tion of the many eminent and distinguished qua- 
lities which rendered her worthy of every good 
fortune ; and in order to meet with corresponding 
feelings the esteem wliicli the Grand Duke had 
manifested towards Venice by this his most pru- 
dent resolution.’ Salvoes of artillery, bonfires and 
illuminations proclaimed the universal joy. The 
Father and Brother of the new born child of the 
State were created Cmalitri^ and allowed prece- 
dence before all others of their class ; ‘ the Signory 
condescended to vieit the Florentine Envoys pri- 
vately, and the Senate offered their congratulations 
openly and ceremoniously. Two of the gravest 
Nobles, su])ported by nimity gentlemen of rank, 
each accom})anied by a magnificent suite, were 
dLq)Uted to ]jut Bianca in possession of her newly 
acquired riglits, and to assist atllie second nuptials 
which Francesco determined to celebrate with 
public solemnities. The Patriarch ami all the 
child’ Cajjpelli transferred tliemselvcs to Florence, 
as witnesses of this glory of their House; and in 
order to consummate its aggrandizement, the con- 
sent of the H oly See was obtained for lhanca’s 
Coronation, that she might be })hiced on an 
equality with the former adopted daughters 
of 8 l. Mark, the Queens of Hungary and of 
Cvjirus. 

No baser sacrifice than that which the Venetian 
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Government and the Cappelli offered up at the shrine 
of worklly'interest, is presented to us by History ; 
and much as every f^enerous feeling despises that 
false pride of conventional honour which induced her 
.Family to renounce Bianca in her former virtuous 
poverty, far more does it revolt from the mean adu- 
lation with which they were seen toiall down and 
worsliip her subsequent greatness of station and of 
infamy. But mark the sequel 1 The Cardinal, 
although seemingly reconciled, was beset with dis- 
trust, and cherished perpetual and well-founded 
suspicions that his presumptive right of succession 
miglit be frustrated by the artifices of Bianca. If 
Don Antonio, indeed, were legitimated and de- 
clared l^ir to the throne, so flagrant a violation of 
justice might be remedied after the death of his 
reputed father; but what if Bianca, altbongb now 
manifestly unfitted for maternity, were again, as 
she more than once soemed plotting, to impose 
upon her credulous luisband another boy, who, as 
the presumed issue of wedlock, would be his legal 
successor ! Prompt measures were demanded, 
and it is too probable that the mod prompt were 
adopted ; for the Medici were familiar with crime, 
and their domestic annals were written in deeply 
dyed char.'icters of blood. Two daughters sacri- 
ficed to the jealousy of their husbands, a third 
poisoned by the orders of her Father, who, with 
his own hand, put to death one son for the assas- 
sination of another, are among the incidents of 
horror wliieli mark tlie life of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo; and his successor Francesco was now 
destined, as w'e may reasonably believe, to swell 
this foul catalogue of unnatural murders. 
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T]ie Cavdiocvl accepted an invitation to tlie re- 
tired Ifuntin^-seat of Pojj^io a Caiano, and 
fse?, in tln^ course of a week’s abode both tbe 
(irrand Duke and Bianca expired vvitbin a 
few bours of each otber. The studious care with 
which tlie bodies were^^rst opened by tbe Court 
Physicians, and the parade with which they were 
afterwards exhibited to public inspection, tended 
only to increase a natural su5j)icion that their 
deaths w^rc the result of])oison. Whether Ferdi- 
nando druufjjed a favourite dish for both, or whe- 
ther that drugged for him l)y Bianca, — and de- 
tected, as the credulity of his Age believed, by 
a cliango of colour in his ring^, — was first tasted 
inadvertently by Francesco, and then finished in 
despair by herself, was not ascertained at the time ; 
and it must tlu;refore continue doubtful whether 
this grrat crime is to be attributed to the amhition 
of a Prince eager to reign, or to tlie liatred of an 
infuriated Woman. The funeral honours due to 
the rank of the late Grand Ducliess were denied 
by Ferdinand 0 on liis accession ; and her remains, 
instead of being committed to the splendid ceme- 
tery of the Medici, were interred privately, and 

• Tliis story may appear to derive some countenance from a 
Btatemeiit by Sir Henry Wottoii- In a Cliarav.tvr of Fi rdiniinrlo dti 
Mvdir[, be says, ' This Duke, while I waa a private traveller at 
Florence, and went sometime by chance (sure I am without any 
dcsignj to his Court, waa pleased out of some gracious conceit 
ivhich he look' of my lidelily (for nothing else could move it) to 
employ me into Scotland with a Casket of Antidotes or Preserva- 
tives, wherein he did excel all the Princes of the W'^orld.’ liclir/. 
IVotton, p. 24G‘. That Casket laid the foundation of Wottun’s for- 
tunes ; it was sent to protect James I, before his accession to the 
Crown of Englimd, against a pDisoiiing plot which had come to the 
knowledge of the Grand Duke. 
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witliout a memorial, in the crypt of 8an Lorenzo ; 
her arms and emblems, wherever blazoncrl, were 
carefully defaced ; anrl, in oriler more effectually 
to transmit lier name with dishonour to Posterity, 
her title was erased from all public documents, bc- 
g-inning with the Registry of Don Antonio’s iTirth, 
and in its room was substituted Id 
Blanca. 

On the accession of Henry IV to the Crown of 
France, Venice was among the first Powers 
which recognised liis title ; and the great 
benefit which the King derived from that 
early acknowledgniient by a State renowned for 
political sagacitv, was repaid by him with lasting 
friendsbip. He knighted the Ambassadors of the 
Republic, and presented the Treasury of St. Mark’s 
with the sword which he had w orn at the Battle 
of Yvry. The Signory, in return, enrolled 
the Royal name in the Golden Book, by an un- 
precedented Ballot of one thousand six hundred 
and thirty assentient votes ; and with yet more 
substantial gratitude they instructed their Ambas- 
sadors to commit to the flames, in the King’s 
presence, certain obligations for considerable sums 
which he had borrowed during his necessities. 
H enry, who was (juick of speech and loved jilea- 
santrv to his heart, first thanked tlie Envoy w^ith 
becoming coiirLesy, and then gaily assnved him 
that he had never before wanned himself at so 
agreeable a fire As the Spanish Monarchy 
continued to increase its dominions in Northern 

* These respective interchangea nf kiiiilncas are noticL*il in tlie 
J.ettres d'Oasat, iii. 13? L. 1411, iv. 4113. L. 2H2. by lUaurucemis, Uist. 
J'tn. lib. XV. ad Jin, und by Bayle, ad v. Hadrien. Rvm. H. 
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Italy, and betrayed an ill-disg-uiaed hostility equally 
against France and Venice, the strict alliance thus 
fortunately established became important to the 
interests of both Countries, 

• Henry, indeed, in more than one way, sought 
to replenish his coffers by coining the friendship 
of Venice into ready ducats. About the year 
1590, we are told, there aj)peared a most eminent 
Alchemist, a Cv])riote named Marco Eragaclino ; 
who obtained so great renown for the tvansinuta- 
lion of Mercury into the very finest Gold, that he 
was sought for by all tlie leading Potentates of 
Europe. He jireferrcd Venice to his other suitors, 
and be was received with much complacency and 
distinction by the Signory ; was housed in a noble 
mansion, and visited by the most wealthy and 
honourable ])ersons, noc only of that (dty, but oi 
all Italy, and even bv Princes themselves. His 
mode of living was attended with great and almost 
regal magnificence ; be assqmed the title of lUus- 
irissinio, and be was universally esteemed of rare 
and singular merit, and a genuine possessor of the 
veritable Elixir. An artist of pretensions thus 
lofty readily gained the ear of a needy Sovereign, 
and Henry accordingly addressed an invitation to 
him through his Ambassador. The despatch to 
the Envoy within which tlic King inclosed this 
gracious summons, exhibits an amusing struggle 
between the very natural desire that Bragadino’s 
reported powers might be true, and the conviction 
produced by good sense that they must be alto- 
gether false. ‘ He has been represented to me/ 
are Henry’s words, ‘ as possessor of that secret, 
in pursuit of which so many Adepts have ex- 
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liaustecl tlieir lives and their substance ; and I am 
assured that he is also full of g-ood will to my ser- 
vice. There can be no harm, therefore, in dispos- 
ing him to come to me. Not iiLai I bvlivve 
all I hav^ hv?n told of his Scitoicv ; but that 
hein^ thorovi^hiy didermiurd^ as I am^ not k) he 
chaatt'fl^ I should wry sorry if therv uu-re 
any impvdimcut against his The Am- 

bassador, vvich more caution than Ids Master, kept 
back tins l^etter entrusted to him, and the event 
jivuved that his suspicions of roguery were well 
tdunded ; for, after a time, continues Doglioni, 
from whom we borrow the anecdote f, it so hap- 
pened tliat Bragadino, being rleserted by his ac- 
quidntance, and recognised in his true character, 
after a short retirement to Padua, betook himself 
to B avaria ; thinkii|g; that* like many others who 
had gone tliere before him, he might easily beguile 
the reigning Duke. God, however, who is not 
willing that frauds should remain always undis- 
covered, revealed his imposture ; and either through 
fear of torture, or from remorse of conseieiice, 
thinking it time to give over Ids sins, the hypo- 
crite eonlessed that what he appeared to do was 
not really done, but was a mere deception of sight 
— una pura fdscinailone ^ — on which account the 
Duke ordered him to beheaded, and two dogs, who 
always aceompanied him in golden collars, to be 
shot at the same lime ; it being the opinion of 
some that those dogs were no other than Fiends, 
of whose service he had obtained mastery, and 

* I\IS Letter from Henry IV to M. de MiiUae, 7 March, 15D0, cited 
by Dam, lib. xxviii. v. iv. p. 215. 

t Lib, xviii, p. 977- 
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wliom he emjjloyecl as Familiars to cheat tlie by- 
siandnrs’ eyes while he exhibited his projection 
and slei^dit of hand*. 

The aid of France was a tower of strength to 
Venice in tlic memorable contest whieh she sus- 
tained with tlie Papacy at the commencement of 
the XVIP'' Century. In 1G05 the triple Crown 
devolved upon a Pope, who, in his estimate of the 
illimitable extent of Pontifical authority, was 
scarcely surpassed by Hildebrand himself; and 
the accession of Camillo Porghese, as Paul V, 
spread the flames of Ecclesiastical controversy 
through every Court which acknowledged the 
away of Pome. The barriers which Venice 
throughout her History had maintained with so 
unbending a firmness against the despotism of 
the Vatican, could not but be grievously offensive 
to a Priest affecting unbounded and universal do- 
minion ; and long before the Conclave Jiad elected 
Borghese to the tiara, his jealousy of resistance 
Lad manifested itself by a declaration to Leonardo 
Donato, the Venetian Ambassador, that if lie were 
Pope, and the Republic gave him cause of dis- 
content, he would lose no time in negotialion, 
but would launch an Interdict at once. ‘ And if I 
were Doge,’ was the intrepid and uncompromising 
answer, ‘ I would treat your anathemas with con- 
tempt.’ Rarely, indeed, have the course of eventa 

• l\fr. Rni^era, wliu has made very spirited aae of Bragadino, 
St. Mark's Plnre.) deprives him of his sliaduw. Suth, no 
doubt, ih one of the lp|,'ilimaLe privileges of a Wizard, uspeciiilly if 
he has studied at Padua, (as we hiinw from micliael Sl'dII,) but in 
the present instance it is not so written tlown by tile original au- 
thority . 
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and the power of circiimstaiir cs h'd two parties to 
a iTiifrc precise fuililmeiit on both sides of hypo- 
theLical iiitenLiooa. 

INunierous j)eliv rausevS conspired at this time tii 
increase the want of complacency witii which the 
Holy Si'c was ever disposed to regard Venice. 
Two recent ELlict.-^, both founded on a wist' (lo- 
in eslic policy, appciired to extin fruish every liopc 
of increasing the Papal influence in this most re- 
fractory State ; and each, therefore, was bitterly 
resented. By one, it was forbidih'n that any new 
Church should be erected in the City without 
express permission from (Tovcrnmt'ut ; and the 
existence of two hundred Religious Ifouscs, occu- 
pying half the extent of a Capital against the 
enlargement of whose circuit Nature had jilanteJ 
insurmountahle obstacles, might be pistly pleaded 
in defence of this sclf-jireserving ordinance. By 
another decree, resting on the ])rincij)le of our 
own Statute of Mortmain, any fresh endowment 
of Ecch'siastical establishments was prohibited; a 
fiscal regulation fi\ rjuently bt'fore j)romulgated in 
Venice, not unusual in other (’ountries, sanctioned 
by the* similar act of a former Pope, Clement VII, 
in order to check the lavish and extravagant do- 
nations to the ('asa of Loretto, and essential to 
the very existence of Revenue, in any Govi'rnment 
tinder which Ecclesiastics claim exemption from 
Taxes. 

\V Idle Paul regarded these enactments with an 
evil eye, his indignation was swelled beyond eon- 
trol by an exercise of Civil authority, which he 
affected to considi'i a ilirect inroad u})on the power 
of the Keys. Sarraceiio, a Canon of Vicenza, not 
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yet admitted to full Orders, being unsuccessful in 
a base attempt upon the virtue of a Lady of 
honour, his near relative, avenged liimself by a fla- 
grant and unmanly outrage on decency. The 
fact was proved beyond doubt before the X ; and 
evidence being adduced that the same offender 
had also broken the seals which closed the Chan- 
cery of his Diocese, during, the vacancy of the 
See, the Council issued an order for his im})rison- 
ment. A far more detestable, malefactor was 
found in the person of J5ernardo Valdemarino, 
Abbot of Nervesa. Scarcely an atrocity which 
can pollute manhood had esca])ed commission 
by that most wretched criminal. Extortion, 
cruelty, and general dissoluteness of ])rincij)le 5 
and habits seemed but foibles in one who was 
accused of sorcery, ami convicted of frequent 
poisonings among the Jirotherhood of his Cloister, 
of parricide, of incest, and of the suhsei^uent 
murder of the unhappy sister whom he had viufc^ted. 
It was to reclaim these two ])risoners from the 
bands of justice, that the Pope in tlie first instance 
angrily and haughtily appealed to the Venetian 
Ambassador; and when he found tlie Senate in- 
flexible, that he issued Briefs denouncing the ut- 
termost spiritual penalties if they persisted in con- 
tumacy. 

Before the Nuncio could present those Briefs^ 
the death of Grimani* vacated the Ducal throne; 


• A cfordlnp to Palatma, the Papal Legate accelcruteil the death 
of thin Print' t* by thuiirteriiig menates of spiritual veiigi'ante over 
his sich couth. Gnmannii l^rinccps viorhu [•tinjlii'tatu'i iiijrbnt ani/nrim, 
Legatus Ilumanus Hurntuis Matthifpus dcfortuit kurribiU t’Occ, tyua? cum 
ad aures iccumbentis intvnuit, opprcssit. Fasti Ducalcs, p. 231). 
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yet in spite of a declaration from Paul, that any 
election urfiler his ])resent displeasure would be void, 
the Council proceeded to ballot; and iheir choice 
fell upon Leonardo Donato, ‘ a wise and 
resolute man ’ as he is characterized by 
Sir Henry AVotton, and as he soon evinced 
himself to be; anil the very Noble who some 
years before had avowed his scorn of Papal intem- 
perance. An omen, we are told, was drawn from 
an accident which occurred while the workmen of 
the Arsenal were chairing their new Sovereig-n round 
the Piazza : some idle boys, after pelting tlieir play- 
mates with snow-balls, began to throw stones, with 
one of which a f 1 ag-stalf in front of the Palace, 
bearing the standard of the Republic, was shattered 
and broken. How, it was whispered, can a reign 
thus commencing he olhervT^ise than stormy The 
first act of Donato referred the Papal demands to 
a Synod of Doctors in the University of Padua ; 
assisted by Fra Paolo. Sarpi, one of the greatest 
names of which Venice ever boasted, the most ju- 
dicious Theologian, and the most jirofound Ca- 
nonist and Civilian of his own, or jierliaps of any 
other times. The unanimous decision of one hun- 
dred and fifty voices in that assembly ajiproved a 
res})eciful opjiusition to the Holy See ; and Paul, 
summoning a Conclave on the receipt of 
that intelligence, jireparcd, ratified, and April 17. 
promulgated a Bull of Interdict. How 
fearfully such an instrument operated on men’s 
minds in the early part of the XIV^^ Century, and 

* Maurocenus, lib. xvii. p. 3.11. The English reader will rem ember 
that riurini^ the ni^bt after Charle-q I ereetccl bis standard at N at- 
tingbain, it was blawn down by a hurricane. 
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how r^nevous were the pains it inflicted, we have 
already sufliciently explained, when relatinpr the 
similar Tupture between Venice and Clement V, in 
1309 *. The lapse of three hundred years how- 
ever, as the se[|uel will evince, had deprivcil that 
onc5 fatal weapon of its ori«^inal force and keen- 
ness, and had so far weakened the arm by which it 
was hurled, that its point dropped feebly, and 
Muthout power to wound, upon the mark at which 
it was airned. 

The Senate met this act of injudicious violence 
calmly hut ener^rctically ; they recalled their Am- 
bassador from Rome ; they ordered their Clergy 
to surrender, with the seals unbroken, whatever 
despatches might be forwarded to them from the 
Vatican ; they proclaimed that it was the duty of 
all good Citizens to deliver up such co])ics of the 
Bull as might fall into their hands ; and thev 
issued a Protest declaring the Interdict to be null 
and void, and forbidding their Ecclesiastics to obey 
it. The Nuncio, before (|uitting the City, had the 
mortification of reading this Protest affixed to the 
gates of his own Palace ; and he departed with a 
fearful menace ringing in his ears from th^ipB of 
the Doge, that the Republic might perhaps follow 
the exam])lc recently oflered hy several other States, 
and withdraw herself altogether from connexion 
with the Holy See. The conduct of the Repre- 
sentatives of some of the chief foreign Powers 
encouraged the resolution of the Senate ; in Rome, 
the French and Tuscan Ambassadors, on the issue 
of the Bull, paid a marked visit of ceremony to 
their Venetian Brother ; and when the Doge com- 
• VdI. i.p.22:'. 
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municated with 8ir Henry Wotton, the Ennlisii 
Resident at Venice, that j^ood and wise Minister 
re])lied, that ‘ he could not understand this Romish 
Tlieolo^ry wliiL'h w’^t^ contrary to all justice and 
IjonoLir.’ dames I indeed, wlio loved nothing 
Letter than an opportunity of displaying his --skill 
in controversial Divinity and Ecclesiastical Law, 
inanil'ested the warmest interest in behalf of the 
Re])uljlic ; ex])ressing a strong desire for a General 
Council through which he thought God might 
jiroduce hajipiness out of tlie present turmoil ; and 
adding that he had projiosed such an assembly to 
Clement V, when that Poiie congratulated liini on 
his accession ; but that the suggestion, to his no 
small astonishment, had been rejected'^; an issue 
which may be less surprising to readers of the pre- 
sent day than it ajipeais te> have been to the scho- 
lastic and disputatious Monarch. 

The Clergy, for the most jiart, promised ready 
obedience to the Magistrates. One Prelate, tlie 
Grand Vicar of Pailua, more sturdy than liis 
Rretliren, rejilied that lie would act as tlie Holy 
Sjdrit should prompt liim ; and lie was assured, 
witli greater wit than reverence, that the Holy 
Spirit had alreitdy jirompted the X to hang up the 
refractory. The Jesuits, desirous to keep well 
with both ])arties, resorted to their usual casuistry, 
and intrenched themselves behind a subtle dis- 
tinction. ‘ W e have promised/ they said, ‘ to 
celebrate Divine J^ervices, and we will observe our 
promise ; but as for Mass, that is a dillerent matter, 
which our conscience and our vowed obedience to 

• Hist. (Idle wsc passate tra 'I Summo Pont. Pio V c h Kvp. di Feneziaf 
(by Fra I’dDlijJ. 
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the Pope will by no means allow ns to administer 
against the prohibition of bis Holiness.’ Sucli 
half measures little accorded with the vigorous 
ileturminalion of the Senate, ^nd in the verv same 
hour thev ordered the recusants to quit the City 
and territories of the Pejiublie. W illing- to possess 
the consolation of companionsliip in exile, the 
Jesuits forthwith sent deputies to tlie Cajiucins ; 
representing that the whole World had fixed its 
eyes on the Order of St. hrancis, ^nd that thriT 
decision w^ouhl estahlish a general rule of conduct 
for others. The sinijilicity J)f the good Fathers 
was not proof against words so hi)ne\ed; and 
proud of having the eyes of the whole W orld fixed 
upon them, they closed their C'hurehes, and were 
consequently included in the sentence of banish- 
ment and confiscation. The hitter penalty aflorded 
no .small gain, jierhajis no small allurement, to the 
Signorv ; for a revenue of tliirlv thousand ducats 
accrued to tlie ])uhlic cufi'ers from the proj>ertv of 
the Jesuits only, eviui within the honndarie.s of the 
City. Nut without a hojie of exciting popular 
feeling in their behalf, each of the disciples of 
Ignatius, as the general Pudv marched for em- 
barkation, suspended a holy Wafer round his neck, 
In token that Christ was departing together with 
him ; and on arrival at the quay, crach knelt before 
tlie Vicaf of tlie Patriarch and implored his bless- 
ing. This false humility was estimated at its due 
value; the dislike with wliich the Citizens in ge- 
neral regarded these wily meddlers had rendered 
an escort necessary for their protc'Ction ; and in 
spite of these guards, as the Fathers stepjied on 
board the galleys prepared for their transportation, 
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their farewf'll wa.s ilelivered in jHjrtentous shnuts of 
‘ at}(Jair in rnttl' hura /*' 

It vvoulil hr‘ It'ilioiis to foliow t}ie remainder t»f 
this rolebratefl quarrel tliroii^^h its seveial stages. 
The Pope ilireatcnerl to cite the Dn[je before the 
Jnr|uisiLion whirdi should eondeinn linn as c. He- 
retic, anil hr* iiuhlisbed a Jubilee in order that lie 
nii^lit f'xpresslv exclude X’rniiee from its benehta t- 
The Jr'suits eonlinueil to maintain eecret corre- 
spondenre with the ; anil by their mis- 

chievoiis intliK'uee, ehieflv over women, in many 
inslanres they kindled family dissensions and j)oi- 
Fonerl rloniesLic hajipiness, by arrayjng ini'nibers of 
the same house aiiainsL I'acli other, tor the Jove, as 
th(*y avmred, of fiod. Num(‘rous controverHialists 
entered the li^ls on either side ; anil ‘ in Venice,’ 
sa\ s l/aak W alton in liiw admirable Lifa of Sir 
Hejtry ^Totton, ‘ every man that had a pje-asant 
and seoflinLi vv It mii:ht safely vent it against tbi^ 
Popf', eitht'r f>\' free speaking or by libels in print, 
and holh fiecaine very jdeasant to tlie people.' 
Eiit ()l the nian\ wrilincns which is^Ul‘d on tins oc- 
casion from pens ol great d’beoioijical distinc- 
tion in their own tinn s, and not yet lorgoUen by 
Posterity; — from Bidlarmin^', C’olonnu, and lia- 
ronius, among others, on the Papal side; from 
Fra ibiolo, Fulgentius, and, as Murosiiii informs 

• Tlie jinjiulLir iiidig-iiatiDn iipaiiiHt the Jeauits whh imieh increuaed 
’vvlien ii iuiiiil)(.'r nf ctiuiIjIl's were said to liave heeii foLiiid aniQiig 
tlieir t-lii-its after their deparlare ; an infallible prouf, aa waa af- 
firnunl, of their uililii lion to the forbidden myaterieH of Alebeniy. 
TIilmt advDLiites ple.ided that the sii])|)used erucibles were, in faet, 
earlluMi moulds ^vhiL•h the Fathers employeil to keep their cowls ia 
shape. — Laugier, vul.x. p.39l. 

t Mauroceiius, lib. xvii. p. 351. 
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US, from some Poets also*, on that of Venice ; — it 
may be doubted whether more than the titles are 
now explored -even by the most ardent curiosity. 
The fame gathered by an Author ^ in his genera- 
tion,’ rarely affords a certain promise of that 
which is to be the future harvest of ‘ all timef.’ 

That obedience Which Spiritual weapons failed 
to win, it was now thought might be obtained by a 
show of secular war ; and the Pope, encouraged by 
assurances of most powerful support from Spain, 
armed such forces as liis scanty means permitted, 
and withdrew the treasures of the Casa Santa of 
Loretto to a place of securer dc])osit. Tlicse de- 
monstrations were met by Venice witli far more 
than corresponding vigour. In order to animate 
the populace, the Doge, upon apjiointing an Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, jnuceeded to the Arsenal ; 
from which establishment soldiers lined the way. 
on either side to the Mint. One million five 
hundred thousand ducats, brought from the 
Treasury, were spread ujioh a table before the 
Prince ; round that table and the arcades of 
the Portico was stretched a chain of solid gold 
one hundred feet in length ; and from the vast 
and glittering heap before him Donato distributed 


• Lib.xvii. p.347. 

t A bulky quartn is now lying before us containiug fourteen con- 
teiniiorury Tracts in defence of the Interdict, some of them by the 
three above-menti one d cli amp ions of Paul ; oth ers by more obscure 
authors, a Bishop of Treviso, two Carmelites, two Fiuii cis cans, a 
Human Advocate, a Cypriote, a Doctor of both Civil and Canon 
Law, and two untitled Pamphleteers. It ia plain, from the great 
neatness with which gome former possessor has written iinJ in- 
serted a MS Table of contents, that this volume has owet been 
liighly treasured and diligently searched. 
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tlieirpay ip the inariners*. No doubt could exist 
that France would take the field in behalf of the 
Ee])ublir, if the Spanish Monarch ventured upon 
actual lioslilily ; and the Kin^ of England declared 
through WoLton, that he would use all his endea- 
vours to consolidate a League ip favour of V^eliice, 
and would assist her by sea and land, with men 
andmon^y; not from enmity against the Pope, 
but from regard for the general independence of 
ISovereigns. Put the Court of Madrid had little- 
thouglits of forwarding those lofty pretensions of 
tlie Vatican which might possibly at some future 
time be urged against herself, and the sole object 
of Philip III, 111 thus apparently es])ousing the 
cause of Rome, was to secure to himself the ho- 
nourable office of mediation which France also 
bad already claimed. The Envoys of each Cabinet 
pressed their services upon Paul, who now, con- 
vinced both of his own w^cakness and of the hollow 
faith of Ids ally, sought escape from the embroil- 
ment in which he had rashly involved himself , and 
either justly resenting tlie delusive promises with 
which Philip had amused his credulity, or believing 
that the negociation of Henry IV would he more 
accej)table to Venice, he in the end entrusted 
that Prince with the conduct of the reconciliation. 

In the first instance, Paul vaguely deinamled 
just satisfaction, but it was by no means easy to 
decide what satisfaction he w'ould consider to be 

* Miiurocenus, lib. xvii. p. 373- llaru (vol. iv. lib. xxxii, p. 54?') 
TtiliUes -Li Kimil;ir iuclileiit during a petty war in the Valteline, In 
and cites Vittorio Siri (i, 407) as his authority. Tlie occur- 
rence, doubtless, iniijJit be repeated, but Siri, as ^ve have state 
elsewhere, Is not ahvaya trustworthy. 
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just. His claims were then reduced to form ; and 
they comprised the release of the two Ecclesiastics 
and their delivery to the King of France ; sub- 
mission to the Interdict for four or five days ; the 
appointment of a day on which the Spiritual cen- 
sures should be solemnly abrogated; the restoration 
of the expelled Monks ; and the suspension of the 
Laws affecting Ecclesiastical property and foun- 
dations. All these demands, excepting the first, 
were rejected ; the Senate moreover refused to ask 
for the annulment of the Interdict; insisted that its 
revocation should take place not at Lome, hut at 
Venice ; and, in order to avoid the possibility of a 
false record of any proffered atonement, that the 
process should be conducted verbally and not iit 
writing. The spirit of Paul was eff ectually broken 
by opposition ; and twcT slight attempts at mo<lifi- 
cation which the Cardinal de Joyeusc, Ambassador 
extraordinary from France, made in his behalf, 
were, like their predecessors, proposed with fee- 
bleness and abandoned with resignation. He first 
asked that an Embassy should be despatched to 
Rome; secondly, that the Doge and Signory after 
attending Mass at St. Mark’s should receive a 
benediction, to he deemed equivalent to a formal 
remission of the censures. It was answered that 
such an Embassy might be interpreted a solicita- 
tion, and such a benediction an absolution ; con- 
sequently that neither could be admitted. At 
length on the 21st of April, a Secretary of 
iGoyi the Senate delivered the Canon of Vicenza 
and the Abbot of Nervesa to the French 
erdinary Resident, in the presence of the Cardinal 
lie Joyeuse ; protesting at the same time that thia 
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suvrentkr Avas made only in deference to hia 
Christian Majesty, and was not to he considered 
am- abnndonnicnt uF the exclusive rights claimed 
hy the Republic over her own Ecclesiastics. The 
prisoners were transferred by the French Ainbas- 
sador to a Papal Commissioner, who in turn re- 
coinnionded them to the custody of the officer of 
the X Ijy whom they had first been introduced. 
After this formality, the Cardinal, accompanied by 
the Ambassador, ])roceeded to the ColU^gio^ whose 
members received him sitting and coveretl ; and con- 
gratuhiti^d than on tJu^ removal ofihelntvrdivt''^; 
ii])on which announcement the Doge handed to him 
a Revocation of the Protest, addressed to all the 
A^cnetian Clergy. The Cardinal then cedebrated 
Mass, but not in St. Markus, and not accompanied 
by the Signor^", wlio ex])ressly prohibited all de- 
monstrations of popular joy. Thus after a contest 
A\hich liad interested, excited and astonished all 
Christendom for more than twelve nionths, St. 
Mark, ns Iloussayc has dedivered himself t, sig- 
nally triumphed over St. Peter. 

The evil spirit of the Papacy Avas strongly exhi- 
bitcil, however, more than once, by some events 
AAliitdi succeeded this rcinarkable scliisin. Much 
])ains were taken to propagate a belief that the Car- 
dinal du Joyeuse had absolved the Signory ; and it 
Avas carefully reported that, in order to eflect that 
purpose, he had condescended to the swindling trick 
of making a sign of the cross Avrth one hand under 

So nicely were tlie forms arranged, that the Cardinal made this 
ami Duutement standtruj^ and then concluded his very short ap eech 
siitintj. Mauroceims, lib. xvii. p. 3y0. 

t Note on Lettres dc Card. d'Ossat. vdI. iv. p. 533, L. 290. 
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his cloak, upon entering the Council Chamber ; 
thus benevolently conferring remission of Sins 
upon ignorant and involuntary recipients. Before 
the close of the year, an opportunity occurred also 
of exercising a petty revenge, which Paul had not 
sufficient magnanimity to resist. His predecessor 
had established a right of examining every Patri- 
arch of Venice on his appointment ; and a vacancy 
having occurred and having been filled up, the 
Pope summoned the new Patriarch to Rome, and. 
committed him to a Jcmit for exaniinatiun^. 

Rut the resentment of the Vatican by no means 
confined itself to those acts of unworthy spiteful- 
ness ; far blacker atrocities were meditated and 
attempted. During a visit which J^cioppius, one 
of the most learned, and far tlie most impudent t 
man of his time, ])aid to Venice, he informed Fra 
Paolo that he knew by certain advice how much 
the Court of Rome desired either his arrest or his 
assassination ; at the same time warning him that 
Popes have long arms. Fra Paolo’s reply, to say 
the least of it, was singular, and lias been 
remarked by his Riographers scarcely so much as 

* Daru, lib. xxix. ad Jin. who citi^R MrmortC recondite di T'itturio 
Siri, tomo i. Some parliculars of the dispute with Clement VllI, 
relative to the examination of Ihe Patriareli, may be found in 
Lettres d'Ossat, vol. iv. pp. [>02, 545. //. 2S(), 2fl0. 

t Stiuppiua was tlie person who denounced Sir Henry Wottoii 
for his well linown jocular definition of an Ambassador, ‘ that lie 
Is an honest man, sent to Ij/e abroad for the good of the Common- 
wealth. ’ Sir Henry revenged himaelf in very sound, vituperative- 
Latin, calling Scioppius, among other hard and true nam cs,/r(»i('/iVw5 
trnnsfuija, ct Rojjianfs Cju-icr Intulcntus circulator, (jui scriptitut sulumut 
'prandere possit ; semic^tux GranuiKiUc.asU'r ; vospillonis et caxtrejuis 
scorti spvinu, and adding that he had it in hia power sc.i cpyihii' iii 
genui Scioppiftates proferre, icd hoc exset ruspari xtci quiliHiuiii, 
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it dosorvcs. After stating that lie liacl only fle- 
fended a just cause, and therefore that the Pontill 
ought not to feel offended ; that lie was S})ecially 
included in the public accommodation, and there- 
fore that he could not mistrust the word of a 
Sovereign ; lie spoke of assassination on political 
grounds, as being rarely directed against the life 
of a ]jrivate individual, and of deatli as an event 
for which he was fully preparetl. ‘ If however,’ 
lie continued, ‘ they should think to take me alive 
and carry me off‘ to Rome, not all the power of 
the Pope can liimler a man from being more 
master of himself than others can be; so that my 
life will he more in my own kecjiing than in that 
of the Pontiff^.’ Scioppius was not ileceived ; in 
the October after the annulment of the Interdict, 
Fra Paolo returning late one evening to the Con- 
vent del Servili, his residence as official Teolo^o 
of the Republic, was attacked on the neighbouring 
Bridge of Sta, Fosca by fivii Bravos ; some of 
whom kept watch while the otliers execjteil their 
bloody commission. Fifteen stabs were aimed at 
liim, of which only three took efl'ect ; two in the 
neck, one in the cheek close to the nose, where 
the stiletto was turned aside by the bone, and left 
in the wound. The assassins were seen to fly to 
a Gondola in waiting, which conveyed them to the 
Pal ace of the Nuncio ; and on the same night they 
jiassed over to Lido, and proceeded in a well- 
armed ten- oared vessel in the direction of Ra- 
venna. No sooner had the report of the attempted 

* ricJ Padre Paolo, fi Xeidfi, lr»4G. p. 152. Bayle (St. Cyran, 
Rciii. n.) ifcj the only writer by whom we Pemember to have seen 
thia very etriking avowal noticed. 
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miiriler and tlie asylum of its perpetrators spread 
abroad, tlian the Palace of the Nuncio was sur- 
rounded by throngs denouncing vengeance - anti 
the person of the Minister became so much 
endangered as to require the protection of a guard 
from the X. The jdot was afterwards traced to 
its chief agent ; a broken Venetian Merchant, 
who living from his creditors hatl found security 
in Pome, where he ingratiated himself with the 
33orghesi so far as to express to his correspond- 
ents extravagant hopes of reviving fortune, and 
even of the probable attainment of a Cardinal’s 
Hat. Fra Paolo’s recovery was long doubtful; 
his frame, attenuated by habitual abstemiousness, 
could ill endure great loss of blood ; and the 
number of Physicians to whose charge public 
anxiety had committed him, contributed, as his 
Uiographer sarcastically relates, to retard his pro- 
gress*. For twenty days he continued without 
jxnvcr of motion, and the blackness of the edges 
of his wounds excited a fear that the daggers had 
been poisoned; an apprehension which increased 
tlie acuteness of his eulfering^s, on account of the 
severe remedies which it rendered necessary for 
counteraction. Nevertheless, throughout his lin- 
gering confinement, he preserved an ecjuahle and 
cheerful temper, resigning himself to God’s vvilh 
deprecating inquiry after the assassins and even 


• S' nggionse ancorcL ua* aUra ncr,\dentale j/rrtrcsrn al male r7e era 
reah-.. ^it maltlgdivitti dd* Mcdiei, ch'h un viale projiriu de’ (Jraiidi. 
Vita del Putin? Puolo. IflO. 

f On a report that they had heen taken, he expresHed great dis- 
plcaKure, ‘ Potriano inl^'festare gualche cuna chc daske scaudulo ai 
moiido e nocumento alia Relijiijne,' id. p. 170. 
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drawing smiles from his attendants by occasional 
pleusantry'i Once, on some remark ofl'ered by 
the Sorgcon in waiting on the raggedness of the 
wounds, be replied that they ought not to exhibit 
such appearances, since the World said they had 
been dexterously given Stilo Ro7na?icc QiiriiB. 
The poniard left by the assassin, Avaa placed, after 
Fra Paolo’s recovery, at the foot of a Crucifix in 
the Church dei Servi, where it long remained at 
the Altar of Sta. Maddalena, \vitli a commemo- 
rative inscription Dri FiliOj Liberatori*. 

The close alliance which w'e have seen existing 
between Venice and England during the recent 
transactions, ran some hazard of interruption 
shortly afterwards, from a literary misunderstand- 
ing. When James I reprinted his Apology for 
the Oath of allegiance wliieh it had become neces- 
sary to require after the detection of the Popish 
Plot, and addressed its celebrated Preamble ‘ to 
all Christian Monarclis, free Princes and States/ 
Envoys were despatclied to present this volume, 
more worthy of the Cloister than of the Cabinet, 
to the chief Courts of Europe ; by which it was 
refused, neglected or ridiculed, according 
to the temper of their respective Sovereigns, 

TJie Senate, wishing to keep well no less 
with the King of England than with tlie Pope, in 
a controversy to which in truth they attached very 
little interest, decreed that the Royal gift should 
be accepted as a token of amity; should he com- 
mitted to the keejiing of the Chief Secretary ; be 
preserved in a chest under lock and key ; and 

• nta dtl Padre Paolo, pp. IGD, 171. 
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be peitlier nxliibitccl nor removed without cxpre9s 
permission of the public authorities. Sir Henry 
AA otton however, little contented with the mys- 
terious veneration thus paid to the fruit of his 
Master’s brains, protested with great vehemence 
and .anger against the double-dealing which re- 
ceived the AA ork with one hand, and rejected it 
vviLh the other; noticing very justly, that while the 
Defence of the King of England was prohibited, 
printed attacks upon him obtained free circulation. 
He concluded by announcing that, in consequence 
Cf this aflront, he should consider his mission at 
tan end, and that henceforward, so long as he 
remained in tlie Capital, he must be treated only 
as a private individual. This fierce remonstrance 
called forth an especial embassy of excuse to 
England, and a diligent su|)pression of all Tracts 
ofl'ensive to the Royal Author, .lames is said to 
]jave received both these notifications vvitli marks 
of approval, and from a jnirtion of AA inwuod’s 
Correspondence it a])])ears that AA oUon was con- 
sidered to have been needlessly indignant ; ‘ whieh 
(lid very much trouble them here to make a eleanly 
answer thereunto for the salving of the Ambassa- 
dor’s credit, who is censured to have prosecuted 
the matter to an overgreat extremity f/ 

AA e pass on to a war which occupied most of 
the reign of Marc’ Antonio Memmo ; a war in 
which little honour was to he won, hut 
which terminated usefully in the dispersion 
of a formidable race of Pirates, who, dur- 

• Enrlro rttonio, ns lljij|||pBme is BmoDlliIy Italianized by Dieda 
in hits ai'cuuiil of IranhacU uii. Tom. ii. lib. xit'. 

t Maurueeiius, lib. xviii. p. 420. W'lun uod'a Meymriah, vol. ill. 
V. 77. 
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ing nt^arly a liundreLl years, liad interrupted^ tlie 
navigation' of the Adriatic. Towards tlie middle 
of the XVIth CenUirv, a horde of Dalmatians 
flying from either tlie tyranny or tlie justice of 
their lUilers, or seeking shelter from continued 
Turkish invasions, found a secure asylum hi the 
strong country borderiiig upon the coast near 
Sjialatro ; and finally estahlisherl tliemscdves in the 
town of ^iegna, under the jirotection of Austria ; 
on condition of acting as an advanced guard 
against the Sultan. Segna, placed in the recess 
of the Bay of Quarnero, is covered on the lanil 
side by a barrier of uncleared forests and moun 
tains traversed by rare and jierplexed defiles ; 
afl'ording at every step fit ambush for banditti, and 
at the same time being altogether impracticable 
for a ri'gular armed force.* On the coast, mimcroiis 
intricate channels among reefs and islets, anil a 
stormy and shallow sea, rendered the town inac- 
cessible unless to boats of tlie lightest burden. It 
was believed too tluit at any time by lighting a 
fire in one particular cave, an offshore gale might 
be raised under which no vessel could live. The 
Earth, said the creilulous Savages, lieatcd and 
irritated in lier veins by combustion, speaks her 
rage and agony in a liurricanct. The site, to 
use the metajihor of Nani, is framed for the grave 
of sailors, and the cradle of Robbers J. 

* The TSkoks were originally llulgara or Volukha, who hud be- 
conre S'Llavuniuii^i on the Bubjiigalion of iheir Counlry by the 
GreelcB in 101[). They lirst Bellied In CllHaa, then removed Zara, 
anil tiiinlly to Segnu. — See con eerning them mure largely in V'on 
Engel. (fes Cni;riic/i("n Rticfis unt4j|||^ier Xcbenliiruler, il. ISS, 

and Ailehing, Mit^riJntes, il. 64J. 

1 Hist, de- J’sciifjves, p.8. by Aruelot de la Honsaaye, from Minuccl, 

J Hut. renct, lib. 1. p. JO. 
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It is easily to be imagined how tliis lawless and 
ferocious band of lllxilcs, accustomed to arms, 
sej)arated from all ties of kindred and of Country, 
and without means of agricultural employment, 
became freebooters by choice, if not altogether by 
necessity; and the transition by which the Us- 
cocc/?i (so named from the Rusjjan vskakat, to 
leap into, to run away, and signifying ‘ fugitives’) 
changed from Tiobbers to Pirates, is not without 
parallel among the Puccaneers of the New World 
in the following century. Their numbers rapidly 
increased by the influx of a mixed rabble of 
various Countries, Turks, Austrians, Croats, Dal- 
matians, Venetians, and eyen English* ; for Segna, 
on the principle of Romulus, was proclaimed 
a sanctuary for crime, and therefore readily 
became ‘ the common '‘Sewer’ of the proscribed 
from all Nations. A population thus obtained, 
was supported equally after the Roman manner; 
the unhapjjy women whom force had rayished 
from the neighbouring districts were considered the 
staple of 'the Tribe ; and each widow, on the loss 
of her husband by any of those countless hazards 
to which j)iratical life is exposed, was compelled 
to renew her matrimonial bonds so long as slm 
continued to afford hope of progeny. So great 
howeyer was the devastation resulting from habits 
in Avliicli every man’s band Avas raised against 
them, that it may be doubted whether at any 


• r>e Gtnci-al dr mer a fait ppndre fjrt Iryirement ce^ neuf AntjlMs^ 
4ont V 1 / en a trois (jui ioaf gentils kammr.K dr qualiLr, rt un nutre gui fnt 
despendu sr truuve de des plus graiidcs viaisons d' Anrj/r'rrrs^ 

Corrcspundimcr de Leon Bruslart (the French Ambassadur at 
Venice) Lettre du 14 Aoat lCi8. A JIS. edited by Daru, lib. xrx. 
vol. iv. p. 3G3. 
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period oftheir existence the Useoerhi ever exceeded 
i>ne thousand men. The Turks for a long time 
were ilie geatest sufferers hy tlieir outrages, and 
it was idle for the Divan to rcmor.strate witli 
Venice, pillaged almost equally witli itself; or 
with the Court of Austria, which privately divided 
the spoil, and v/hkh occasionally stifled the mur- 
murs of any more urgent complaint, hy despaLcli- 
ing a Commissary to hang up a few miserable 
wretches, perhaps less guilty than their comrades ; 
or, who, even if selected from the most desjKjrate 
and notorious of the band, left their had eminence 
to be speedily occupied hy numberless promising 
aspirants. ‘ God keep you from the Usvf>cv.}ii 
became a Proverb at Constantinople, when any one 
wished his friend immunity from the worst of evils. 

Whenever the Turkt; directed an expedition 
against these marauders, Venice also was seen to 
arm ; hut it was more to protect her own Dal- 
matic Islands from possible invasion by the Musid- 
mans, than to assist in sup})ressing the Pirates. 
Sometimes indeed, an Uscock vessel would strike 
to a Venetian Galley, and there are instances in 
which seventeen and even sixty heads were 
forwarded to the Signorv, and exhibited to the 
popidace as distinguished tro]diies, worthy of 
bearing part in the sumptuous pageant of lli& 
marriage of tlie Adriatic. * No one recolleetech’ 
on one of these occasions writes jMinucci, Aruh- 
bishop of Zara, who has conijmsed a History of 
the UaciKchi, ‘ to have seen so many heads at a 
time; they made a most agreeable spectacle, and 
did infinite honour to the coilliuerors.’ Irritated 
by some fresh violence, the Venetians at length 
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ilockaded tlie mouLli of llic <^I3ay of Quarncro ; 

and tlie l^irates driven inland for susten- 
nioo^ ance, pillaged, under the Austrian stand- 
ard, tliat district of Islria which bLdongcd 
to the "Repuhlic. So direct an outrage upon the ter- 
ritory, of an ally, compelled the Austrian Govern- 
ment, if it would avoid a War, to measures of 
unusual severity; and Rabata, a High Counsellor 
of State in Carniola, was deputed to chastize the 
ofl’enders to the full satisfaction of Venice. 

Among the Chiefs upon whom lie first inflicted 
Bummary punisliment, w'e liear with surprise of 
a Count of Possidaria, who had disgraced his high 
descent by assuming a command among theso 
outcasts. Another ruflian who atteinjited defence, 
and who was cut to jheces, liad recently crowned 
a series of unheard-of crwelties, by fastening under 
hatches the crew of a frigate captured from the 
Count of Zara, and then sending them adrift. The 
battlements of Segna were studded with tlie beads 
of these and other prineijial malefactors ; most of 
the remainder w^re. dispersed, and concealed them- 
selves in the neighbouring fastnesses; and one 
hundred only of the least guilty w'ere permitted to 
occupy tlie town. But no sooner were the troops 
withdrawn under whose protection this tardy jus- 
tice had been executed, than the Pirates returned, 
drunk with fury and thirsting for revenge, mas- 
sacred Rabata with circumstances of the most 
savage barbarity, and reoccupied Segna as their 
own domain. This success, and the impunity with 
which it w^as permitted to be enjoyed, naturally 
increased the daring of the Vsvocclii. At various 
times in following years, they plundered the Ve- 
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nctian Islantls ofF^their coast; captured a Galley 
cl] argued wUli Government despatches and a larg© 
freight of treasure ; made an atlemj)t upon Pola ; 
and even carried oH' a Provvy'diton^ whom, ex- 
liausted l)y terror and fatigue, they transported 
from cave to cave, and from mountain to moun- 
tain, till an Austrian detachment tracked and de- 
livered him 

It was by no means easy to determine how 
much of this Piracy was tolerated, if not favoured 
by Austria; how much was committed in sj)ite of 
her control. The wives and daughters of Nobles 
holding liigh rank in her Court were said to be 
decorated nith ])lundered Venetian jewels, and a 
niisintelligence between tlietwo Governments, the 
necessary result of suspicion, was brought to its 
height hv a greater alrudty than any yet ofl’ered 
to the Hag of St. Mark. A Galley, commaiuled 
by Cristoforo Veniero, was surprised and 
cajitured by iv greatly superior foree ; and 
the erew^ being nnule to ])ass, one by 
one, from their own vess^d to the Pirates’ boats, 
were massacred in cold blood, and their bodies 

* Among m Fin y sick L'liing^ cirrumslan cea of horror, Fra Paolo, in 
Ilia conliiniatiuii of liliiiu cci’a llistonj, mentions diil* most Imlicroug 
incident. A merLhant-vesael buuiitl for the Iaujuhv having been, 
caiitured by Ibe r.si-oiT/ii, was lurried to Segiia (or a Llivisioii of 
the speilj wbeii, to the no small di.scom liture F)f tlie Pirates, it wag 
found to consist ihiefly of Honey, and many ca.ses of a substance 
unknewn to them, but which, from its aiiii earance and sweet taste, 
they believed to be suine species of those choice c onfectioiuiriea 
for w hi eh Venice W’FiB celebrated. This sweetmeat, accordingly, 
they devoured most voraciously, both to^compensnte th eir ili.sap- 
pointmeiit, and also to gratify their appetite. The consternation of 
the Piiysiciana of Segna may be imagined when, up on examining- 
the remaining contents of the boxes, they discoyered Lhein to be 
III anna. 
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vLrown into tlie sea. The Captain himself was 
reserved till they ij^ained land, and then his head, 
having been struck from his body, ujader the eyes 
cd' some Ladies of rank, his passengers, was placed 
on the table at which his murderers took their 
re jiast. During- that accursed banipiet, the canni- 
bals roasted and divided their victim’s heart; and 
ilij^piiig sups of bread in his yet warm blood, 
swallowed them with greedy delight. One of 
llieir &ujjcrstitions, it appears, encouraged a belief 
that such general participation in tlie blood of an 
enemy was a sure pledge of mutual fidelity; and 
that all who shared in this inhuman orgy, 
henceforward linked indissolubly together 
oonnnon destiny. Having cuinjileted these fiend- 
like rites, they partitioned the booty, and mounted 
the cannon of the prize U])on their ramparts. 

Loud as were the demands for vengeance which 
inUdligcnce of this most brutal outrage roused in 
Venice, the Senate w'as at the time too iriueli en- 
tangled by apprehensions of an open breach witli 
Spain, (in dci'enee of the claim of their ally tlie 
Duk e of Savoy to the Prineijiidity of Mountferrat,) 
to act uilli becoming vigour. To tlieir remon- 
strances, the Guvernor of Segna answered by ex- 
pressions of empty regret, lamenting that whieli 
he gently termed an accident and a mistake ; and 
he demurred even as to the restoration of the j^rize, 
till he should receive farther instructions from hia 
Court. In s])ite of the reluctance of the Signory, 
negociations thus contemptuous and unsatisfactory 
terminated, as may be supposed, in positive w ar ; 
mid a contest inglorious and injurious to both 
luiities ensue# between Venice and Austria ia 
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Friuli. Its incidents are litile worth narration 
hut one of them is . too reniarkahle to be wholly 
omitted. The Eepublic, more alarmed at the 
clanger impending from Spain, than at that uhich 
she absolutely encountered from the enemy against 
whom she had taken the field, sought ami found 
allies in Holland, the State most pennanenlly 
Losdle to the Court of Madrid. In CDnstnpience 
of a Treaty witli that l‘o\ver, four tliousand Heretic 
trooj)s engaged in the Venetian service under 
Count John of Nassau, landed on the Piazzrlla, 
and, with the concurrence of its Eulers, during 
many days held military possession of their other- 
wise impregnable Capital. Eut for the fidedity of 
her new friends, Venice from that hour might have 
sunk into a dejiendeiicc of tlie I nited Provinces ; 
and such in all human tmmsactious is the ucca* 
sional folly of the A\'ise, that the most subtle, the 
most sagacious, the most wary, and the most en- 
during Polity which lias been known among man- 
kind, might have sealed her own dcstriicliun, by 
an act of almost judicial blindness, two Centuries 
before that epoch wliicli afterwards pro\eLl to be 
her fullness of lime ! 

The despatch of that Hutch force to the seat of 
war, the consequent ajiprehension of losing Gra- 
disca, one of the strongest Austrian frontier tow ns 
wdiich the Venetians had long hesiegeLl, and the 
ambitious views wliiL-h the Archduke Perdiiiand, 
already pussesseil of the Crown of Eohemia, was 
directing upon that of the Km})ire, inclined him to 
terminate a quarrel, which, during three years, had 
wasted hia resources, without a chance of benefit. 

* Tliey have been detailed in tn o Booka by PiustiuD l\Iuises3Q, 
Yen. 4lu. 1C23. 
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France, by her mediation, first adjusted the dis- 
pute between Spain and the Duke of Savuv, to 
whom the Signory liad furnished hotli tro()])S and 
subsidies; and she then reconciled Venice with 
Austria, by a Treaty ratified at Madriil ; 
the most important terms of which sti- 
pulated the final dispersion of the Lh- 
cocchi^ and the destruction of their flotilla. Thus 
terminated the existence of a horde of Pirates 
which could have been protracted so long only by 
the duplicity of Austria; and which had cost Ve- 
nice, during the last thirty years, — in her own com- 
mercial losses, in indemnities paid to the Turks for 
depredations in the Gulph which she affected to 
protect, and, lastly, in expenses of actual war, — 
no less than twenty millions of gold. 
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Sir Henry WoLlon, who, notwitlistanilin^ his 
recent LliHerences with the Senate, still remained as 
English Ambassador at Venice, has left an account 
of the Elections of two successive Doges, Nicolo 
Donato and Antonio Friuli, which occurred in 
161S, within a month of each other ; and from his 
details it appears that, in spite of the complicated 
intermixture of repeated Ballutings and Scrutinies, 
not less intrigue w^as employci} in the disposal of 
tile Beretia tlian in that of the Tripl^Crown. In 
VOL. II. 2 B 
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liis Dedicatory Epislle*, Wo Lion writes also as fol- 
lows on the 25tli of May, relative Lo the 
detection of a f^reat Conspiracy which at 
that time w^as bruited abroach ‘ The whole 
Town is here at ])resent in horror and confusion 
upon the discovering of a foul and fearful Conspi- 
racy of the Frcrtcli against this State ; wliereof no 
less than thirty have already suffered very condign 
]mnisliment, between men strangled in prison, 
drowneil ill the silence of the night, and hanged in 
public view ; and yet ibe bottom is invisible.’ 

II owever meagre may be this notice of an event 
perhaps more familiarly known byname to Jhiglisli 
readers than any other in the History of A eniee, 
there are very few autlienLic ]»arliciil:irs whii li can 
be added to ATollou’s brief statement. Muratori 
indec^d bas scarcely exaggerated the obscurilv in 
ivbieh this ineident is enveloped wlien lie allinns 
that only one fact illuminates its darkness; namely 
that several hundred French and Spaniards en- 
gaged in the service of the IVejjublic were arrested 
and ])Ut to death. The researches of Comte Daru 
have brought to light some bitberto unknown con- 
temporary documents ; but even the inexliaiislihlei 
diligence of that most laborious, accurate, and 
valuable writer has been baffled in the 1 io]H 3 of 
obtaining certainty as its reward ; and he has been 
compelled to content himself with the addition of 
one hy])othesis more to those already proposed in 
ex]danation of this mystery. 

All that can be positively affirmed is that, during 
the summer of 1617, Jacques Pierre, a Norman 
by birth, whose youth had been spent in piratical 

• To a DiacouiJie entitled The Election of ihii New Duke of Venice 
vjter the Death vf Giovanni Bemlio. 



enterprises in tlie Levantine seaa, from wliicli lie 
had ac(|uirecl no incunsidcrahle celebrity, fled from 
the service of the Spanish Duke d’ Ossuna, Viceroy 
of Naples ; aha, having oflered himself at the Ar- 
senal of Venice, was enr^aj^ed there in a subordi- 
nate olfice. Not many days after his arrival In the 
Lagunt., Jherre denounced to ffie Imjinsitors of 
State a Conspiracy jirojected, as he said, by the 
Duke d’Ossuna,, mid favoured bv Don Alfonso 
della Cueva, MarquivS de Ledemar*, at that time 
resident Ambassador from Spain. The original 
Minutes of Pierre’s disclosures, written in Freiudij 
Btill exist amon^ the Correspondence of M. Leon 
Druslart, the contemporary Ambassador from the 
Court of ITaiu e to tlie Pepuhlicf ; and they were 
translated into Italian, with which Lan^uan^e Pierre 
avas but imperfectly acqiulintcd, by his friend Re- 
nault, in order that they mii^lit be jiresented to the 
Inquisitors. In this plot, Pierre avowed himself to 
be chief agent ; his ji^etended abanilunment of the 
Duke d’Ossuna forming one part of the stiatagem : 
and he added that his commission enjoined him to 
seduce tlie Dutcli troops employed in the late war, 
who still remained in Venice and its neighbour- 

* To whom is :ittriljutc*il the luithiiisliip of the ci*lebrated iiuony- 
nious Ti'aL't Squittmiu dcltci Lihcrtii j'ent ta ; the lirat edition of 
which, with the exception of very few copies, (one of which is now 
in the Britisli liluseuiii,^ was ilestroyeil hy oriler of the Sigiiory. It 
Lecame so scarce in coiiseiineii ce, that seventy years afterwards 
when reprinted in Italian, tlie text was borrowed hy retranslatioii 
from a French version hy Ainelot de lu Iloussaye. Acuideiit has 
thrown into our possession u MS, fairly transcribed, of the hrst 
(Edition. 

t These papers, according to n despatch of M. Leon Hrnslurt, 
dated Utth July, 161B, oaf esiec trouvt:s dedans un cojf'is df .lai ques 
Idierre ; und thus came into his haniis. It isi(«etrui)ge that they 
escaped the vigilance of the Imiuisition of State. 

2 D 2 
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]ioo(l ; to fire the City ; to seize and massacre the 
Nobles ; to overthrow the existing Government ; 
and ultimately to transfer the State to the Spanish 
Crown. The sole immediate step taken by the 
Inquisitors in cunsequenre of these revelations 
was tJie secret execution of Spinosa, a Neapolitan, 
wlunn Pierre dt^scrihed as an emissary of the 
Duke d’ Ossuna ; and wlioni he appears to have 
regarded with jealousy as a spy uj)on his own 
conduct. For the rest, the Magistrates contented 
themselves, as it seems, by awaiting the maturity 
of the plot with silent vigilance. Ten months 
elapsed during which Pierre communicated on the 
one hand with the Duke d’Ossuna, unsuspicious 
of his treachery, and on the other with the Inqui- 
sitors ; till at the cxjiiration of that term 
he was seized hy'an oriler of the X, while 
em])loyed on his duties with the Fleet, and 
drowned wiLliout the grant of sufficient delay even 
for jirevioLis Peligious confession. More, j)erhaps 
many more, than three hundred French aud Spa- 
niards engaged in various naval and military capa- 
cities were at the same time delivered to the exe- 
cutioner: andPenault, after undergoing numerous 
interrogatories, and being jilaced seven tunes on the 
Cord, was lianged hy one foot on a gibbet on the 
Piazzitla^ which day after day presented similar 
exhibitions of horror. 

This evidence of Pierre remained at the time 
concealed in the bosoms of the Inquisitors to 
whom it had lieen delivered ; and no official de- 
clarations satisfied public curiosity as to the cause 
of the sanguinary executions which deformed the 
Capital. A rumour indeed spread itself abroad. 
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and, altliougli not traced to any certain autliority, 
was universally credited, that a great peril had 
hecn escappd; that Venice had trembled on the 
very brink oF destruction ; and that the Spaniards 
had metlitaled her ruin. I’opular fury was accord- 
ingly directcfl against the Marquis de Uedumar; 
and so fierce were the menaces of summary ven- 
geance that the Ambassador was forced to protest 
his innocence before the VoHv^lo, murem the spirit 
of one deprecating punislnnent than delying accu- 
sation. He then earnestly solicited jnoteetion 
against the rabble surrounding his Palace ; for 
‘ God knows,’ aihrmed his pale and alfrighted Se- 
cretary more than once, ‘ the danger of our resi- 
dence is great 1’ The Vice-doge, who [luring the 
interregnum between the death of one Chiel Ma- 
gistrate and the election of another presided over 
tlie Collvgio, replied vaguely, coldly, and formally ; 
and, the application having been renewed with- 
out any more favourable result, iiedemav, justly 
apprehensive for liis safetv, seized a ])retext of 
withdrawing, till a successor to Ids embassy was 
appointed. Meantime, considerable doubts were 
entertained, not only by the resident Foreign Minis- 
ters, — especially by that of France, better informed 
than his brethren through the jiossessiou of Pierre’s 
Minutes, — but by the Venetian Senators tbemscd ves 
also, whether any Gons]iiraey whatever had really 
existed. Nevertheless, in sj)ite of these misgivings 
nut obscurely expressed, it was not till the 
expiration of five months tliat the X pre- oli. j;. 
seated a Rcjtort to the Senate, detailing 
the information whieh they had receivcLl and the 
views upon which they had acted. That Rejiort 
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hovTEver is so manifeatly contradicted in many 
very important instances by Pierre’s depositions, 
that it must be considered as drawn up and gar- 
bled solely with the intention of makinss; a cas?. ; 
and therefore as revealing only so much truth, 
dashed and brewed with a huge proportion of 
falsehood, as it suited the interests of the Magis- 
trates to exhibit to public view’. All mention of the 
denouncements of Pierre during the long period of 
ten months is carefully su])presscd, and yet no fact 
in History is more distinctly proved than that he 
did so communicate. The first intimation of the 
Plot is there said to have been given but a few 
days before it was to have been executed, by two 
Frenchmen, Montcassin and Ealthnzar Juven, 
whom Pierre had endeavoured to seduce. ‘ Look 
at these Venetians/ said' the daring Consjdrator 
one day to his a})parent proselytes, ‘ they affect 
to chain the Lion; hut the Lion sometimes de- 
vours his master, especially when that master uses 
him ill.’ According to their further evidence, 
gome troops des])atclied by the Duke d’Ossuna 
w’ere to land by night on the Piazzeita and to 
occu})y all the strong holds of the City ; numeroua 
treasonable agents already within tlie walls were 
to master the depots of arms ; and fire, rapine and 
massacre were to bring the enterprise to consum- 
mation. 

The Papers abovementioned, together with a 
few' Letters from tlie Doge to the Venetian Am- 
bassador at Milan, and one or two other not very 
imiiurtant documents contained in the Archives of 
Venice, all printed by Comte Daru, are the sole 
authentic vouchers for this Conspiracy now known 
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to exist ; and it must be confessed that they are 
insulficie^it for its elucidation. The Abbe St. Real, 
who for a Jong time was esteemed the chief Hia- 
torian of this dark transaction, is an agreeable and 
attractive writer ; but — since he was unacquainted 
with the Report of the X ; since he does lut cite 
the Correspondence of the French Ambassador 
containing J^ierre’s depositions ; and since be fre- 
quently varies from a MS which he does cite, The 
Intrrro^atorie!^ vf the AccmeAl^^ a MS indeed, 
which, even when quoted faithfullv, is often con- 
tradicted by the few established facts, and by nii- 
inerous well-known usages of the Venetian Go- 
vernment, — little faith can he attaclierl to his 
narrative. Jt was his opinion, and it has been 
that which has most generally prevailed, that the 
Duk(! iTOssuna, the Miflrquis de Bedmnar, and 
Don Pedro di Toledo, Governor of Milan, mum- 
allv concerted a plan for the destruction of Venice; 
the chief execution of.uhieh was entrusted to Pierre 
and Renault r and that, on the very eve of its ex- 
plosion, JafHor, one of their band, touched by the 
magnificence of the Fsjiousals of the Adriatic 
which he had just witnessed, was shaken from hia 
stern purpose, andNreveahal the Conspiracy. In 
order to overthrow^ the latter part of this hypo- 
thesis, it may he sufficient to state that the first 
executions took place on the 14Lh of May, 16LS, 
and that it was not till the 24l1i of that moiUli Uiat 
the Feast of Ascension, and its gorgeous Cere- 
monies, occurred in the same year. 

* A translation of tliia document ia given by Daru : the oriii^inal 
Italian may be found lu the Mcmuric rccunditc of Vittoiio Siri^ 
1 . 407 . 
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Comte Daru, on the oilier hand, first cx])lain3 
a design whicli it is notorious was entertained by 
the Duke d’Ossuna to convert his Viceroyalty of 
Naples into a Kingdom, the Crown ot which, 
wrested from Spain, should be placed on his own 
head/- And hence he establishes the impossibility 
that d’Ossuna should at the same moment be plot- 
ting the overthrow of Veiiiec ; that Power whose, 
assistance, or at least whose connivance was one of 
the weapons most necessary for his success. On 
lliese grounds, Comte Dam contends that the Dukt^ 
maintained a secret imderslandiiig butlm\ ith the 
Signory and the Court of Prance ; that, refining on 
Political dmilicity, he deceived Pierre by really in- 
structing him to gain over the Dutch troops (piar- 
tered in the La^um ; nut, however, as his emis- 
sary supjiosed, to be cKijiloyed ultimately for the 
seizure of Venice, hut in truth for that of Naples ; 
that Pierre’s courage was not ])rDuf against the 
dangers willi which Jiis apjjarently most hazardous 
commission beset liim ; and that accordingly he 
heLrayed his employer, and revealed to the Inijui- 
bilors a Plot wliieli well knew to be feigned : 
and, lastly, that when the ambitious plans of 
d’Ossuna, partially discovered before their time hy 
tlie Sjianish Government, might have compromised 
Venice also if they had been fully clucidaLed ; in 
order to blot out each syllable of evidence whicli 
could bear, even indirectly, upon the transaction, 
so far as she was concerned, it was thought cx- 
jjedient to remove every individual who had been 
even unwittingly connected \\itli it. So fully was 
this abominable Avickedness perpetrated, that both 
the accused and the accusers, the deceivers and the 
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cleceivefl, those eltlier faithless or hiithful to their 
treason^ tlie tools who either adhereJ to or wdio 
betrayed d’Ossuna, who soun^ht to destroy or to 
preserve Venice, were alike enveloped in one com- 
mon fate, and silenced in the same sure keeping 
of the grave. Sonic few, respecting whose degree 
of ])artiL'ipalion a slight doubt arose, w^ere strangled 
on the avowed principle that all must be put to 
death who were in anyway implicated; others 
were drowned by night, in oriler that their ex- 
ecution might make no noise*. Moncassin, one 
of the avowed Informers, was pensioned, spirited 
away to Cvpriis, ami there despatched in a drunken 
fjuariel ; and if it he asserU'd iliat his comj)anion 
Ealthazar Juven was jierniitted to survive, it is 
because he is the only individual concerning whose 
final destiny we cannot pionounce with certaintyt. 
Of one personage who holds an important sta- 
tion in St. Real’s Romance, and yet more so in 
Otway’s coarse and boisterous Tragedy, which, by 
dint of some jiowerful coaps dv T/icdirr^ still 
maintains possession of the English Stage, we 
have hitherto mentioned but the name; and, in 
fiict, even for that name we are indebted only to 
\ 

* Laurent nruliiril, coiiLoniint^ whosL' tate much discuasiun arose, 
■was strangled jxii ht'aui uiij) dr vonsidcratiuriii ft pur unc '<uitf du parti 
fpdnu (trait prii df nifttrf ti mart runs cfua- qni ctaient implxpifs dana 
fftte affattr. The bruthcMS nesbouleaux were drowiiecl hy night in 
the iAinalf Orjano, pn\tr tir paint L'^nnfi'r I'ajf'nirr , and the iiistruc- 
liuiis sent to Lhe Ailmiral wliu was tu ilriiwii Pierre were to fulhl 
liis commission aver Ifmoius dc hrnit possihle. Accordingly that ruf- 
haii, and forty-hve of his accomplices, were drowned at once 'tuns 
bruit. Intfrroijatuirc drs ^-Irriisrs, translated by Uuni, vol. viii. § x. 

t It is believed that llalthazar Juven, and a relation ui‘ the lUare- 
L'hul de LestUguieres, wlu) is stated to have escaj.'cd jmiiisliment^ 
ore ont; and the same person. 
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the inDre|pl»n suspected summary of the Interro- 

J atorics c^th. A vcuaed. Antoine Jaffier, a Frencli 
aptain, is there made chief evidence against 
PieiTe and Renault, who are employed by d’O sauna, 
as he vaguely states, to sur}irise some maritime 
place belonging to the Republic. This Informer 
was rewarded with four thousand ser[uins, and in- 
structed forthwith to quit the Venetian territories ; 
but having, while at Brescia, renewed cominuni- 
cations with suspected persons, he w'as brought 
back to the and drowned. The minute 

particularities of Jaflier s depositions, and the mo- 
tive which prompted him to oiler them, (the latter, 
as we have already shown, resting on a gross 
anachronisn,) are, we believe, ])ure inventions by 
St. Real; and Otway lias used a Poet’s licence to 
j'alliate still farlhe'* deviations from authentic 
History. Under his hands, Pierre, — whom all ac- 
counts conspire in representing to us as a foreign, 
vulgar and mercenary Bravo, e(jually false to every 
party, and frightened into confession, — is trans- 
formed ink) a Venetian Patriot, the proiul cham- 
pion of his Country’s Liberty; who declaims in 
good, set, round, customary terms against slavery 
and oppression ; and who, in the end, escapes a 
mode of execution unknown to Venice, by per- 
suading the fiiend who has betrayed him, and 
whom he has consequently renounced, to stab him 
to the heart, in order ‘ to preserve his memorv.* 
Tlie weak, whining, vacillating, uxorious Jaflier, 
by turns a cut-throat and a King’s-evidence ; now 
pawning, now fondling, and now menacing with 
his dagger an imaginary wife ; first placing his 
comrade’s life in jeopardy, then begging it against 
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his will, and finally takinsr it with hig fi 0 n hand, 
is a yet hnore unhapjiy creation of wavwipd fancy ; 
and it is only in the names of the Conspirators, in 
the introduction of an En|^lishman, Eliot, (whom 
he has bnuight nearer vernacular sj^elling than lie 
found him, — Haillot^,) and in the character of 
Kainault, that Otway is borne out by authority. 
The last-mentioned person is described by the 
French Ambassador as a sot, a gambler, and a 
sharper, whose rogueries arc well known to all the 
world ; in a w ord, therefore, as a fit leader of a 
revolutionary crew wrought up, ‘ without the least 
remorse, with fire and sword t’ e^terminafe ' all 
wdm bore the stamp of Nobility; and 7/0/ as the 
most fitting dojjository in which ilelvidera’s honour 
might be lodged as a security for that of her irre- 
solute husband. • 

Wliatever hypothesis may be adD])ted, be this 
Conspiracy true or false, there is no blooilier, pro- 
bably no blacker pag£ in History than that whicli 
records its development. \\ ere it not for the 
immeasurable weight of guilt which must ])res 3 
upon the memory of the Eulers of Venice if we 
5Uj)]jose the Plot to have been altogether fictitious, 
we should assuredly admit that the evidence greatly 
jjreponderates in favour of that assertion. Eut 
respect for Human Nature compels us to hesitate 
in admitting a charge so monstrous. Five months 
after llie commencement of the executions, either 
a tardy gratitude or a jirofane mockery was offered 
to Heaven ; and the Doge and Nobles returned 
thanks for their great deliverance, by a solemn 
service at St. Mark’s. 

* Nani, iil. p. ICD. He as to have comniandi'il the naval part of 
tho fiiterpiise. 
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In the 4eartli of matters, 6f external interest, our 
attention is forcibly attractcil to an attempt made 
by the Great Council, a few }ears after this Con- 
spiracy, to abridge the formidable authority ul the 
X. That Tribunal, long odious to the majority of 
Nobles who cowered under its despotism, had 
greatly lessened the pre.^idgc of infallibility to which 
it was mainly indebted for suj)port, by the disco- 
very of a most painful and irrcjiarable error in one 
of its judgments. The encouragement of secret 
denunciations manifestly gives room for the exer- 
cise of most of the evil })assions of our nature ; 
and the Lion-: months under the arcade at the sum- 
mit of the Giants’ Stairs, which gaped widely to 
receive anonymous charges, Avere no doubt far 
more often employed as vehicles of private malice 
than of zeal for the j^uhlic welfare. To that 
baneful mode of discovering offences, the consti- 
tution of the X added a system of espionnaye 
unparalleled in fraudulence and mystery ; and the 
trade of Informers bad become eijually gainful, 
and their number equally great, with that of 
their detestable predecessors, the delatores of Im- 
perial Rome. It was easy for those hired trackers 
of crime, by banding together, to partition among 
themselves the separate characters of witnesses and 
of accusers ; and no iimoeence could hope to 
escape the jnsklious chase, if the cry were once up 
and the blood-hounds were slipped upon its foot- 
ing. In 1602, Antonio Tosearini, a Cavalicn>*, 
and a Senator, who had once filled the honourable 


• The title of Caralicrc u'aa usually given to a Noble on hi& 
return from mi embassy. Nani, lib. x. }), 5131. He wore u golden 
star cmbrolilered on liis robe. 
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office of Ambassador to tlie Court of France, and 
who appears also to have been intimatefy known 
to our own James I, was tleriOunced to the Inqui- 
sitors hy two professed spies of mean condition 
and nearly connected with eacli other. lie wag 
accused of frequenting the Spanish Minister’s 
Palace hy night and in disguise ; and the recent 
occurrences having rendered the Fnvoy of that 
Cabinet more obnoxious than any other to public 
jealousy, the charge, which if established would 
lead to no less than capital jjunishment, was 
greedily entertained. The stipulated reward was 
paid, the Secretary of the Ambassador was named 
as furnishing the information, and the Inquisitors, 
without requiring the testimony of that ])rincipal 
and most important evidence, arrested Poscarini. 
After a few private interrogatories, in which the 
single denial of the unhappy ])risoner availed 
nothing against two concurring witnesses, he was 
strangled in his cell ; and on the next day, his 
body was suspended *ljy one leg from a gallows in 
the Piazzetta, from dawn till sunset. M lietlicras 
an additional mark of ignominy, or as an act of 
grace in order that lie might he less easily recog- 
nized, his featured were jireviously disfigured by 
being bruised on the pavement. 

Success in this first villainous attempt increased 
the daring and the avidity of the Informers, and a 
second Noble w^as soon afterwards accused of a 
similar crime. One of the Inquisitors, however, 
more prudent or less obdurate tiian his coadjutors, 
now insisted on the examination of the Spanish 
Secretary ; wdio peremptorily disavowed all know- 
ledge either of the spies or of the denounced Se- 
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Tiutor. Tke conviction and^ondemnation of the In- 
formers which followed were soon publicly known; 
and the Family of\he murdered Foscarini, slill bit- 
terly smarting under the disgrace which not only 
affected the memory of the dead, but, according to 
the rigorous law of Venice, prevented his surviving 
kindred also from advancement in the State, pe- 
titioned that the criminals might be examined 
once more touching their deceased relative. It 
little accorded, how^ever, with the policy of the X 
to run the hazard of revealing their incapacity by 
revising a former sentence ; and the ai)plicatiun was 
refused under a pretext that the false witnesses, 
being already convicted, were legally incompetent 
to give evidence. IN evertbelcss, before the exe- 
cution of the malefactors, ample and satisfactory 
confession was obtained from them through a 
Priest, and was })ublished by the injured Family ; 
60 tint the X, no longer able to resist their just 
importunity, issued a solemn exculpatory decree, 
nearly nine months after the jjunishment of Fos- 
carini ; declaring that his innocence had been 
revealed by Divine Providence miraculously and 
through methods unimaginable by human wisdom. 
It might have been more accordant with truth if 
they had admitted witli Bartolo, — a distinguished 
Civilian who earned in his own times the honour- 
able titles of ‘ The 8tar and Luminary of Law, 
and the Lantern of Equity,’ and who was inti- 
mately acquainted with Venetian jurisprudence, — 
that the decisions of their Tribunals were to be 
reckoned ‘ among the accidents of Fortune*’. 

• Judicin T^tnictorum inter rrtywj fortuttus reputandn. AVl* have 
chiefly fullowed Sir Henry M’'DttDn in the aad story of FoBcariBi, 
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The sagacity of Wotton foresaw the .^sults of 
this fatal exposure ; ‘ Biirely,’ he says, ‘ in tlirce 
hundred and twelve years that the Decemviral Tri- 
hunal hath stood, there was never cast upon it a. 
greater blemish, which is likely to breed no good 
consct|uence upon the wliule/ A private ipiarrel 
which agitated the Capital a few years afterwards 
contributed to realize this anticipation. The 
Family of Giovanni Cornaro, who then 
Dccu])ied the throne, had long clierished an 
hereditary feud against that of Zeno ; the head of 
which noble House, Renieri, liappened to fdl tlie 
high ofiice of one of the Chiefs of the X. Using 
the ])rivileges of that great authority for the grati- 
fication of private resentment, Zeno, in nuniberless 
instances, offered vexatious o])position to the 
Doge; seeking to dejirivi one of bis sons of the 
enjoyment of the Purple which be bad just re- 
ceived from the Vatican, and to exclude another 
from his’ seat in the Great Council. In the former 
attein])t he failed ; for although the Law furl)ade 
the acceptance from Rome of a UetuficQ hv any 


professes to Liuve made ‘ rcseiirL-h of the u-liole proceecliiip tluit 
his Majesty, to wlioni lie (l^si-iirinl) was so well Iniown, may have 
a more Line information of this rare and unfortunate cxiimjjle,’ It 
htis been aaid that the sentence of this misenihle victim either uf 
haste or of malice was a voluutaiy errur, his crime being too preat 
popularity; and Wotton eertninly speaks of some pruljjihJe ‘mix- 
ture of private jnission.’ Vilturiu Siri, upon whose single unthority 
ave should by no means rely, writes dispiirupingly of Foscurini’s 
character; and adds, that his fate might have easily been anticl- 
pateil rcii>nd. v. 1180 j. Even to that stalemenl also W^uttou 

is not altogether opposed; ‘perhaps some light humour to which 
the party was subject, together with the taint of his funner iinpri- 
Bonment fun allusion which we are unable to explain), might pre- 
cipitate the creilulity pf his judges.’ Jicliij. //'uttun. 
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son of areif^nin^ Doge, the CardinaFs Hat did not 
appear to be included under that designation ; but 
admittance to the Council had been provided for 
no more than two sons of the Prince, and Giorgio, 
therefore, as the third, was compelled to abandon a 
privilege afforded him only by courtesy. Fired 
with indignation at this affront, the hot-blooded 
youth waylaid Zeno with Bravos as he quitted 
the Council chamber of the X at night and left 
him for dead under their stilettoes. The Wounded 
man, however, recovered ; the atteinjited assassi- 
nation was traced to its contriver ; and his punish- 
ment was exile for life and the forfeiture of all pri- 
vileges of Nobility; an inscription also perpetu- 
ating the memory of his crime w’as fixed on the 
spot of its commission. Not content with this 
signal triumph, Zeno persisted in dis])laying yet 
more than former virulence towards his rivals ; 
and he inveighed even against a humane jjrovision 
of the Senate permitting the Doge to issue the 
decree which banished his son, unaccompanied by 
the usual formality of his ow n superscription. Angry 
harangues in the Colie gio and in the Council won 
partizans to either side, and the whole Body of 
Patricians arrayed themselves in one or other 
of the factions ; and in the end Avhen Zeno prepared 
to submit a revision of the Ducal oath to the 
Great Council, and the X forbade the attempt, 
he disobeyed their injunction, provoked a tumul- 
tuous debate at which many of the Nobles attended 

* The CoUegio and the X held their Elttings at all houra indisert- 
OQcaaion required. In the Grand Council the intro- 
duction of lights was forbidden, ao that the sittiDgs of that Rody 
always terminated with sunset. 
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with arms^, and go farinterrupled by frequent and 
irregular clam ours a temperate explanation which 
the Do^^e was offerinjT^ that it became necessary 
to adjourn the sittinn;-. The Inquisitors visited 
tliis unwonted scandal with ]irnportionate severity, 
and Zeno, wlio had oneo before been banished, 
was condemned to a second exile. 

As the next stated season for the renewal oftlie 
X approached, this fresh undue exercise of power, 
as it was termed, was bitterly remembered bv 
Zeno's numerous friends ; and, on proceeding to 
ballot, not one of the Candidates proposed ob- 
tained siiihcicnt votes to render his election legal. 
TheX were thus virtually extinguished. But so vio- 
lent a change in their Constitution justly alarmed 
those who understood and appreciated the infinite 
value of stability in Government, who deprecated 
any Reform even of abuses unless it were gradually 
introduced, and who foresaw in this first specious 
amendment a dreary perspective of boundless future 
Rcvokitionst- By the exertions of this less extreme 
partv, a Committee was appointed to review the 
functions of the obnoxious Tribunal; and when 
they recommended tlfet the X should no longer be 
permitted to interfere with the Decrees of the 
Great Council, they at the same time declared that 
it was imperatively necessary for the safety of a 

• In general no person was allowed to enter the Council-chamber 
with any weapon ; but adjoining it was a well stored Armoury which 
the Nobles might employ in case of necessity. 

t Dn' piu provetli Cittadini s’ apprcndevmio i daniii della novitHsem- 
premai pregiuditiale, quando sutto titolo rii Rifurmn la inutatiune s' in^ 
trude ; tarli) pessirno, che ae non a'eatinyuv da pnma, gvasta presto e cor- 
rode i meglio ossodati Ooverni. Nani, vli. p,400. 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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State governed by an Aristocracy, that some one 
supreme Power should control the otherwise ex- 
cessive licence of its numerous rulers ; and that 
the Council of X performed that duty most satis- 
factorily. Such a Report was little calculated to 
satisfy a Body already encouraging hopes that a 
Tribunal which had long and heavily pressed upon 
their Order was about to be abolished for ever, 
and stormy debates accordingly ensued. On the 
first day, the Council adjourned without coming 
to a decision ; on the second, a vehement invective 
by a pojjular orator so far carried away the 
hearers, that an annulment of Zeno’s sentence was 
proposed by acclamation, and carried by an over- 
whelming majority. The recommendation of the 
Committee wmuld afterwards have inevitably been 
rejected but for the calm eloquence of Batista 
Nani, still preserved to us in the pages of his 
nephew and namesake the Historian. Never was 
a greater triumph won over ])ersonal feeling and 
private inclination than that wliich Nani liere 
achieved. When he sat down, tlie Resolutions of 
the Committee were accepted and confirmed ; 
their advocate himself was elected a Chief of the 
X ; and in the Instrument which registered this 
dignity, especially honourable mention was intro- 
duced of the great service which he had rendered 
to his Country by preserving her from anarchy. 
Not long afterwards also, so far as the Patricians 
were concerned, the power of the X was increased ; 
and, in all criminal cases, the Members of the Grand 
Council were subjected to the cognizance of the 
smaller .^Tribunal ; instead of being as hitherto 
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amenable, in common with the rest of their fellow- 
citizens, to the jurisdiction of the XL. Grievous 
indeed was the yoke which the Nobles thus con- 
sented to^retain, but upon submission to that yoke 
depended the whole framework vvhieli bound to- 
getlier their Sovereignty. The love of power pre- 
vailed, and they were content to purchase entire 
despotism over others by the partial surreniler of 
their own freedom. 

Of the state of Venetian manners about the 
period to wliich we are now advancing, a few 
lively jjarticulars have been trausmittcLl to us by 
one of the most accomplished and observant of 
contemporary English travellers. Evelyn arrived 
at Venice in 1645 in sufficient time to witness the 
pomp of the Marriage of the Adriatic ; the Gon- 
dolas appeared to him as lo many water-coaches'*^ ; 
the Canalit Grande^ from the throng of Nobles 
who took the air u])on it, as rcscitihliug Hyile 
Park ; the Exchange, (A’ fahhrLvhe vecchia di Ri- 
alto) ‘ fis nothing so magnificent as our own ; ’ hut 
of the street vvhicli led from it to St. Mark’s he 
speaks with rapture. ‘ Hence I passed through the 
Mi'rceria, one of the most delicious streets in the 
World for the sw^cctncsse of it, and is all the w ay 
on both sides tapistred, as it were, with cloth of 
gold, rich damasks %nd other silks, which the shops 
expose and liang before their houses from the first 

* Evelyn some years aftervvarils likewise, iti IdG'J, speaks of Onn- 
dolas with HQ great respect ; *1 saw the rich Gondola sent to his 
Majesty by the State of Venice, but it was not comparable for 
swiftness to our common wherries, though rowed by Venetians.' 
Memoirs ii. IDI. Coryat ( CrKd/tiM, 16U), has given a bad character 
of the Gondoliers plying at the Hialto. A pleasant desiription of 
the modern Gondola may be found in Mr. Hose's Letters, i. 2^2. 
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floore, and with that variety that, for neere halfe 
the yearc spent chiefly in this Citty, I hardly re- 
member to have scene the same piece twice ex- 
posed ; to this add the perfumes, Apothecaries 
sliD])s, and innurnerahle cages of Niglitingales 
whicVi they keepe, that entcrtainc you with their 
melody from shop to shop, so that shutting 
your eyes you would imagine yourselfe in the 
Country, when inclecde you arc in tlie middle of 
the sea. It is almost as silent as the middle of 
afield, there being neither rattling of coaches nor 
trampling of liorses. This streete, paved with 
brick and exceedingly cleane, brought ua through 
an arch into the famous Piazza of St. Marc.'^' 
Evelyn’s attention however appears to have been 
chiefly attracted by the singularity of costume. 

‘ It was now Ascensiow Weeke, and the greate 
mart or faire of the whole ycare was kept, every 
body at liberty and jollic. The Noblemen stalking 
with their ladies on choppjiwa ; these are high- 
heeled shoes, particularly alfceted by these proiide 
dames, or, as some say, invented to keepe them at 
home, it being very diflicult to walke with them; 
whence one being asked how he liked the Venetian 
dames, replied, they were viezzo carne^ mpzzo 
ligJio, half flesh, half wood, and lie would have 
none of them. The truth is, their garb is very 
odd, as seeming allwayes in masquerade ; their 
other habits also totally different from all nations. 
They weare very long crisped haire, of severall 
Btrakes and colours, which they make so by a 
wash, dischevelling it on the brims of a broadehat 
that has no crovvne, hut an hole to put out their 

• Memoirs ii, 313. 
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heads by; they drie tliem in the sunn as one may 
see them at their windows^. In their tire they 
set silk flowers and sparkling stones, their peti- 
coates coming from their very arme-pits, so that 
they are neere three quarters and an half ajiron ; 
their sleeves are made exceedingly wide, .under 
wliich tlieir shift sleeves as wide, and commonly 
tucked up to the shoulder, shewing their naked 
armes through false sleeves of tifl'any, girt With a 
bracelet or two, with knots of points richly tagged 
about their shoulders and other places of their 
body, which they usually cover with a kind of 
yellow vaile of lawui very transparent. Thus 
attired they set their hands on the heads of two 
Matron-like servants ot old women, to support 
them, who arc mumbling their beades. ’Tis ridi- 
culous to see how these ladies crawle in and out of 
their Gondolas by reason of their cIioppi}ie^, and 
what dwarfs they appeare when taken down from 
their wooden scaflolds ; of these I saw thirty near 
together, stalking halfc as high againe as the rest 
of the world ; for Courtezans or the Citizens may 
not w'eare cJioppincs^ but cover their boilies and 
faces with a vaile of a certaine glittering taffeta or 
lustre e, out of whicli they now and then dart a 
glaunce of their eye, the wliole face being other- 
wise entirely hid \^ith it: nor may the common 
misses take this habit, but go abroad barefaced. 
To the corners of these virgiii-vailes hang broad 
but flat tossells of curious Point de Veuize. The 
married women go in black vailcs. The Nobility 

* At the doge of thig Chapter will be fouuil a cut from Titian, 
repreBentin? a Venetian Lady uniler tbia operation — in one corner 
sLainl her \:hop'yines. 
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weare the same colour but of fine cloth lin’d with 
taffeta in summer, with fur of the bellies of 
squirrels in the winter, which all put on at a 
certain e day, girt with a girdle emboss’d with 
silver ; the vest not much different from what our 
Bachelors of Arts weare in Oxford, with a hood of 
cloth made like a sack cast over their left shoulder, 
and a round cloth black cap fring’d wuth wool, 
w'hich is not so comely ; they also weare their 
collar open to shew the diamond button of the 
stock of their shirt. I have never seenc pearle 
for colour and bigncssc comparable to what the 
ladys weare, most of the noble families being very 
rich in jewells, cspecialy pearles, which are always 
left to the son or brother who is destined to 
marry, which the eldest seldome do. The Doge’s 
vest is of crimson velvet, the Procurator’s, &c., of 
^lamasc very stately. Nur was I lessc surprized 
with the strange variety of the severall nations 
seen every day in the streets .and piazzas ; Jew^s, 
Turks, Armenians, Persians, Moores, Greeks, 
Sclavonians, some wulh their targets and boucklers, 
and all in their native fashions, negotiating in this 
famous Emporium which is always crowded with 
strangers* 

During Evelyn’s visit, preparations w^ere making 
for another celebrated war which Venice was 
about to maintain against the Turks; and, indeed, 
a voyage vvliicb be meditated to Jerusalem was 
prevented in consequence of the ship already en- 


* Evelyn, ibid. uLl. Coryat speaks ainiilarly of the throng in the 
Piazza : ' Here you may both see all manner of fashions of attyre, 
and heare all the Languages of Christendome, besides those that 
.are spoken by the Barbarous Ethiiickes.’ Crwrfihej, 171. 
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gaged by him being pressed for the carriage of 
stores to Candia then menaced by invasion. 
Ibrahim,' the Sultan who at that time filled the 
throne of Constantinople, is chiefly known to us 
by his weakness and his vices ^ ; but he was 
governed by an enterprising Vizier, Moliayimed, 
Paella of Damascus, who eagerly seized an oc- 
casion promising aggrandizement to the Ottomans 
at the expense of Venice. A Turkish 
vessel, conveying to Mecca one of the 
Sultanas and her son by Ibrahim t, named 
Othman, had been captured by some Maltese 
Galleys, which anchored with their jirize in the 
first instance off the coast of Candia. Contrary to 
civilized usages, the prisoners were obstinately de- 
tained; the Mother died of grief, the child was 
baptized, and finally be(;^inie a Dominican under 
the name of Padre Ottomano. The fury of Ibrahim 
on the receipt of this intelligence was ungovern- 
able, and he breathed vengeance against all Chria- 
tenclom indiscriminately. It was in vein that the 
Ambassadors of France and Englantl, the Re- 
sident of the United Provinces, and the Bailo of 
Venice, when summoned before the Vizier, pro- 
tested that the Knights of Malta formed an inde- 


* Non posst'deva alcuna delle doti ihr /)a.s.fano anrlii- tva i Barbari 
per 7trCL'ssii}-ir : sfolidu senzd hune, /•Ji iDiu st-nzu interviilh, cun tal mis- 
tura di crudt’ltu v di (imore, di pi udijalitil e d' arciritm, c/ie u' suai me- 
desir/ii parei’Ci un i umpostu disensi, di rustumi, di ritii contrnni, tra i 
Ittisi del Seraglio data in preda alle e alle delitie. Naui, part. 

11. lib. i. p. 24. 

t For various slalements relative to the parentage of Othman, 
see Sir Paul Ilycaut in his continuation of Kuollea. Vol. iii- p. 57. 
Jliedo altogether rejects the common belief that it was a Sultana 
who was captured, Tom. iii. lib. v. p. 12. 
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peuilent community, fur whose acta no other 
Power could be responsible: tliey were menaced 
with commitLal to the Seven Towers ; and Moham- 
med, profiling by the accidental use whieli bad been 
made of llic harbours of Candia, directed bis mas- 
ter’s views of revenge to the conquest of that island. 
Against llie barren rock of Malta tlie Turks before 
now bad expended their inightiesL efforts in vain ; 
but tlie rich territory, the large population, and tlie 
commercial imjiortance of Candia offered a j)rizc, 
])erliaps of easier atLainnicnt, certainly of far greater 
value. 

To write the History of the arduous struggle 
wbieb AYmice maintained during the next t\M‘nty- 
four years for this last remnant of lier share in the 
partition of the Pastern Kmpire, would far exceed 
our limits, and miubl, indeed, demand a separate 
Work; so (bat we must content ourselves willi 
touching rapiilly upon a lew of its more 
^64.1. prominent mcideiilB. In the first cam- 
jiaign, the Turks obtained jiussessioii of 
Kbania, after a siege of fiflv-seven davs con- 
tinuance and the loss of nearly twenty thousand 
men ; ami thus they secured not only a strongs mi- 
litarv station, but a jjorl also for the disembarka- 
tion of reinforcements. I^'o imj)urUmt did ibis loss 
appear to the Signurv, that scarcely any sacrifice 
was deemed too g^real for its reparation, and re- 
course was bad to extraordinary measures for in- 
crease of revenue. Jiivery Citizen was re«juired 
to deliver fur coinage at the mint three- fourths 
of bis bousebuld plate; the liigbesL oilieial dig- 
nilies were onee again exposed to auction ; and 
even Nubility itself w as now, for tlie first lime, made 
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venal. The iinwortliy proposal was met willi be- 
coming iiuliirnalion by some of the more ancient 
Families.' ‘ Sell your cliildiTii,’ exclaim rtl tliea^^’ccl 
Miehaelli, ‘ but never, never -ell your No!>ility ! ’ * 
An anecdote in a widely (liflereiit sjilril is Inld by 
Furnet. ‘ When Correpe said to the Diikr tliat 
he was afraid to ask that honour for want of nerit, 
the Duki; askcil him if he had one hundred lliou- 
sinul Hucals, anrlwhen the other answint‘d that 
Bum W’as reailv, Lh(‘ Duke told him ihut was a ^ry^at 
ineritt-’ The conditions of this dis^^rae(’ful sale 
announcctl that whateviT suhji'ct of the State 
wouhl [lay, diiriiipr a year, the exjumses f)r otie ihou- 
5(111(1 solilier.s, and for that j)ur])Ose would deposit 
bixtv thousand ducats in the Treasury, should be 
.'vlmiltcd amunLj the candidates from whom five 
Nohh’s were to he BelLN:tcd. This Lottery was 
extended to FonuLTners also on a small adilitional 
payment. L(‘i:itimate birth, and a sali.sfacLory 
proof that no iiurhi^iiical emjilovment had de- 
L^ra li‘d the Fainilv during llo' last threi* ij^enera- 
liuns, were tin* soh* rt’rjuisites dfuiianded from 
competitors ; hut Jews, d urks, and Saracens, were 
|)CT(‘niplorilN ext ludinl ; no sum, Innvever j^reat, 
inii;ht be rei eived ironi them ; no service, how ever 
valuable, inij^hl |jleadi'il for adnii.'tsion ; and 
any individual who should he sudieierilly daring 
to pro|) 08 i‘ HO ^ro.ss an abomination, suhjr^ctcd 
himsedf lo jicrjM'tual hanislnnent, and the loss of 
bis whole proj»erty. In the end, eit^hty new l*a- 
tricians, instead of five, were adniilted by pur- 
chase, and the conseipienl relimis to the Treasury 


* ' I'tH'Jcr ijij I, (AO non mat armder in Xul/iiCii I ' 
^ l elitrt, y. 153. llutlerdBiUi 
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amounted to eight million ducats. Other unusual 
measures were demanded hy the greatness of the 
occasion ; and, in opposition to a State maxim 
which had been moat rarely transgressed, Fran- 
cesco Erizzo, the reigning Doge, was called, like 
Enrico Dandolo, and at an equally advanced age, 
to assume the personal command of an expedition 
for the relief of Candia. Estimating his physical 
powers beyond their real strength, the veteran 
warrior died while preparing for his important 
charge. 

During the second campaign, a singular spec- 
tacle was exhibited in the Venetian Fleet ; not- 
withstanding mutual existing differences, 
^64?;. France and Spain supplied re^jy^torce- 

ments ; so that two squadrons, which else- 
where would have met hi hostile guise, were here 
arrayed under a confederate flag. The assistance 
which Cardinal Mazarin thus afforded, was repaid 
by inscription in the Golden Book ; and the pos- 
sessor of more than seventy million ducats was^ 
perhaps, hut little flattered by an honour which 
the disbursement of seventy thousand might have 
purchased in the common market. In her naval 
operations, Venice, from the superior skill of her 
mariners, was eminently successful ; and the Sul- 
tan, in order to tncDiira^e"^ both his Civil and 
Military ofheers, confiscated the property of his 
Ciipudan Pacha, who had been killed in action ; 
and with his own hand plunged a dagger into the 
heart of his Vizier Mohammed, the first promoter 
of the War, because the blockade of the Turkish 

• Pour encouragar les autres ; the reaaon given by Voltaire for the 
inii^uilous eieeution of Admiral Byug. 
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fleet retarded tlie movements of the army. Re- 
timo, however, an Episcopal City, with ten thou* 
sand inhabitants, yielded to the Ottomans ; before 
the gates of Suda they piled five thousand Chria* 
tian heads in pyramids ; and they next commenced 
that siege of (Jandia, the metropolis of the Island^ 
which was to occupy them during a period more 
than double the term of the resistance of Troy. 

Before the close of this year, a Revolution at 
Constantinople seemed at first to permit hope of 
Pe ace. The excesses and the cruelty of Ibraliiin 
roused the Janissaries to revolt, and a compara- 
tively trifling incident completed the Tyrant’s de- 
struction. Not satisfied with the gilded hangings 
and the precious tapestries which decorated the 
chambers of his Palace, under the influence of 
some new, insane caprice,of luxury, he lavished the 
Bcarcelv credible sum of four millions of gold in 
collecting rare and costly furs, especially sables* ; 
and the extortions to which he liad recourse for 
the gratification of tliis expensive folly first awa- 
kened deep murmurs, and in the end organised a 
conspiraev among his Praetorians. The gates of 
the Seraglio were forced; and the insurgenta, 
rushing in, called with loud cries for Ibrahim’s 
son, Mohammed ; Nwlioni, notwithstanding his 
tender years, they destined for the Crown. The 
Tyrant, stung with rage and terror, seized tlie boy, 
unconscious of the purpose to which the tumult 
environing him was directed, and would have de- 
spatched him with his own hand but for the inter- 

* The authors of llie Universal History tell us that Ibrahim, one 
of th e m Dst sensual of his detestable race, esteemed sables to be 
aphrodisiacs. Vol. xil. p. 493. 
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vention of the women of the Haram. Mohammed, 
who had not yet completed his sixth year, sLill in 
tears and struggling with alarm, was borne off by 
the Janissaries, placed upon the throne, and in- 
vested with the symbols of Empire, while his 
wretched Father was overpowered and strangled 
in an adjoining apartment. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the Signory, imagining that a change 
of rulers might produce a change of counsels also, 
proposed terms of Peace ; these, however, were 
rejected arrogantly, and not without ferocious out- 
rages upon the Minister of the Pcpublic. His 
first Dragoman was put to death, under a pretext 
that he had offered bribes to some inferior officers 
of the Divan ; and the Bailo himself, over ^hom 
similar punishment was long suspended, was 
thought happy in escaping with committal to the 
Seven Towers. 

The war, therefore, continued to rage ; and on 
almost every occasion during its protracted course 
in which the Turks encountered the Venetians by 
sea, they were signally discomfited ; many re- 
markable incidents being transmitted to us of vic- 
tory obtained against most disproportionately su- 
perior forces. In the engagement which we have 
before mentioned as costing Ins life to the Ca- 
pudan Pacha, and their inheritance to his heirs, a 
single Venetian ship, commanded by Tominaso 
Morosini, sustained an attack from five and forty 
Galleys, in the strait of Negropont. After a long 
and desperate resistance, in which Morosini him- 
self was killed, and his ship boarded, but not 
mastered, tiie arrival of four of her mates put to 
flight the entire Turkisli Fleet, with the loss of 
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tlieir commanrlcr, of many prisoners, and of several 
Galleys destroyed. Tlie Dardanelles were- fre- 
quently blockaded ; and when, in 1 649, the Turkish 
Admiral, commandini^ eighty-three ships, sought 
not to engage, but to elude a squadron of twenty 
Venetians, under Giacopo Riva, he was pursued to 
the road of Foschia, not far north from Smyrna, 
and defeated with a loss, most probably exagge- 
rated by the Historians of the Republic, but which, 
nevertheless, must have been large indeed to per- 
mit so great exaggeration as they have ventured to 
employ. We are told that most of the Ottoman 
ships were burned or driven on shore, that one 
thousand five hundred Christian slaves were re- 
leased, and seven thousand Turks killed ; the loss 
of the conquerors, meanwhile, not exceeding 
fifteen dead and ninety \^ounded * ! 

Not long after this sjdcndid victory, Riva de- 
spatched to Venice a single British ship, serving 
under his flag ; her name was the Elizabeth Mary, 
her commander Captain Thomas Middleton ; and 
it is with peculiar pleasure that an Eiiglishman 
will read a special tribute of j)raise oflered to the 
gallantry of one of his own Countrymen. Pursued 
by thirty Turkish sail, this brave sailor, displaying 
the standard of St. Mark, beat off his assailants 
so vigorously that they were driven with great 
loss to refit in Mitylene ; and he then proceeded 
with his own ship to Venice, not only in safety but 
in triumph t- A similar instance of English bravery 
is related by Diedo. He names the ship II Soc- 
cor.90, which we are unable to accommodate to our 


• Nani, part ii. lib. v. p. 244. 
t Idem, ibid. p. 264. 
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received inarine uomenclature. She defended 
herself, singly, against the whole Turkish Fleet, 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles, and killed four 
hundred Infidels before she was half burned and 
captured 

The coast of Paros was the next scene of naval 
conflict, wFere victory was won before the main 
Venetian Fleet could be brought into action, 
165 ?. by two of their advanced ships commanded 
by the Brothers Moncenighi ; a name con- 
tinually illustrious in the annals of this War. 
Often again also were the Dardanelles 
bloodily disputed ; in the first instance by 
eight Venetians, attacked by thirty-two sail 
from the Archipelago, and by seventy-fivs- from 
Constantinople. Incredible as it may appear, 
this combat was equally lyaintained ; and Delpino, 
the commander of the Republic, not only extricated 
himself from the swarms by which he was sur- 
rounded, but if the wind had permitted would have 
again joined battle on the morrow. In another 
action fought on the same spot in the year follow- 
ing, Lazaro, one of the two Moncenighi before 
distinguished at Paros, obtained a complete vic- 
tory with forty sail opposed to one hundred : and 
in 1656, the same unwearied hero landed on the 
Plazzetta, covered with fresh wounds and honour- 
ably disfigured by the loss of an eye, to announce 
the total destruction of eighty-four Turkisli vessels, 
in the narrowest part of their own strait, under 
the protection of numerous batteries raised on 
either shore. Marcello, the Venetian commander- 
in-chief, was killed during this action, and the 

• Turn. lii. lib. vli. p. 212. 
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popular voice enthusiastically hailed Moncenigo 
as his successor. The Senate, perliaps jealous of 
dictation, appointed a different officer; but a vote 
of tlie Great Council frustrated the intrigue, and 
Lazaro Moncenigo returned to the ^Egean to im- 
mortalize himself by another triumph and a. glo- 
rious deatli. After capturing or destroying 
twenty Tuikish Galleys in an attempt to July, 
force the Dardanelles, he was separated ^05^; 
from his enemy by a severe gale, which 
lasted during two successive days ; on the third 
morning, when he renewed the combat, his ship 
caught fire, and the fall of a mast upon his head 
deprived him of life. Five hundred men perished 
in the explosion which followed ; but the Venetians 
had the melancholy satisfaction of rescuing from 
the flames their Standanl, and the body of their 
Admiral. ‘ I know not how'ever/ is the just 
remark of Nani, ‘ wdiether the sea might not have 
been the fittest grave for one who sacrificed Jiis 
life upon that element for the ])rize of glory !’ 

During these naval events which, fur the sake 
of greater perspicuity, w^e have thrown together 
into a connected series, the land operations against 
the City of Candia had been tardily progressive. 
In soliciting aid ^inong the chief European 
Powers, Venice received assurances of iinjiortant 
assistance from the Protector Cromwell, at that 
time wielding the most formidable maritime arma- 
ment in the World*. He promised them lielp 
when a squadron which he was about to despatch 
to the Mediterranean for the punishment of the 

* Che con cento quaranUi navi armate dominava il mare. Nani, part 
jl. lib, vi. p. Sd6. 
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Corsairs should reach its destination; a promise 
which, as it would have injured his Oriental com- 
merce, the wily dissembler was far too politic to 
fulfil. More than words, however, were ob- 
tainedfrom Louis XIV ; and four thousand 
of the choicest French infantry and two hun- 
dred cavalry were placed at the disposal of Fran- 
cesco Morosini, now for a second time, durinjn^ this 
War, Generalissimo of the Republic. Tliat force 
was wasted in desultory operations ; fifteen hundred 
men jierished hy the sword, tlie remainder by 
disease; and the Signory, disappointed in their 
sanguine hope of success, recalled Morosini, and 
subjected him to prosecution. He had tlie rare 
fortune of being acquitted by a Venetian Tribunal, 
and, ere long, of resuming a career which was 
finally to lead him to tlie4Vcry summit of glory. 

Aid ultimately more useful than that of France 
had proved, was supplied by a reconciliation with 
the Court of Savoy, between which and Venice all 
intercourse had been susjiended during thirty years. 
A former Prince of that House, after intermarriage 
with the last heiress of the Lusignani, liad been 
chased from the throne of Cyprus by the Vene- 
tians, who in their turn also were despoiled of it 
by the Turks. The Republic, after her loss, wisely 
abstained from the empty assumption of a title 
which she was no longer able to support by arms ; 
but it became a point of honour that it should not 
be borne by another ; and accordingly, when the 
reigning Duke of Savoy subscribed himself King 
of Cyprus and Jerusalem, the Signory indignantly 
withdrew their Ambassador from liis Court. ‘ We 
wish to heaven,^ was the quiet sarcasm of that 
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Ministei* to the Duke, on his audience of leave, 
‘ that Cyprus really belonged to t/ot/, and not to 
the Turks !’ On a new accession, the dispute was 
compromised by an evasion not less silly than the 
original claim ; and the Duke forbore using the 
offensive title when addressing the Signory, 
although he assumed it in his communications 
with every other Power.* But the necessities of 
the Republic easily levelled any difficulty which 
might obstruct an accommodation upon which 
depended a supply of two picked regiments under 
tlie Marquis Villa, one of the ablest Generals of his 
time. Phrors similar to those which had before 
rendered tlie French unavailable, were, unhappily, 
repeated with regard to this force also ; it was 
broken in detail ; nor did it become of effective 
use, till, after suffering gieat loss, its remnant was 
concentrated within llie walls of Candia. Long 
as that City had been invested, the siege can 
scarcely be said to l^ave been pressed witli suffi- 
cient vigour to promise conquest till the Spring of 
1667; when the Grand Vizier Kiuperegli opened 
his batteries, having sat down under the ramparts 
in person, at tlie head of seventy thousand men, 
at the commencement of the preceding winter. 

The chief command of the Venetians was now 
for a third time entrusted to Francesco Moro- 


• Venice, not being a Monarchy, wag naturally j eal aug of [lipla- 
niutlc atyles. ' The Doge of Venice, who acknowleilges no sujierior, 
uses not l\Iajcsty (to other Potentates) but only altezza or cclsitudu.* 
(S el den, Titles nf Honour. Works, iii. 224.) As if in burlesque of 
this fastidiousnesB, the little Republic of San IMarino, comprising a 
population in all not exceeding seven thousand bduIs, used to ud- 
dreaa Venice as nojlru curo’Jima soreUa. 
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sini ; he was supported by numeroua, skilful eiigi- 
neera, his garrison mustered about nine 
'iM? thousand men, and his fortifications were 
strong and in good repair. One side of 
the City, the form of which was nearly triangular, 
resting upon the sea, was thus 0])en fur supplies 
poured in from Venice with unsparing cost : for 
not only munitions of war, hut almost every 
necessary of life, even biscuit and fuel, was de- 
spatched from the La^i/nc. Towards the land, 
the a])])roaches were defended by a line of cur- 
tain three miles in circuit, flanked hv seven bas- 
tions and mounting four hundred pieces of artil- 
lery. The ditches were deep and wide, and 
every outwork had been diligently excavated with 
mines, yawning secretly, like so many hidden 
graves, for the countlese numbers wlio were to 
perish in their abysses. The conduct of these 
subterraneous works, indeed, formed, at that time', 
the chief secret of military art in sieges ; and the 
scene of war, as Kyeaut, the continuatur of 
Knolles, expresses himself, ‘ seemed to be trans- 
ferred ad i/ifiros.’ An English writer, wlio visited 
the neighbourhood of Candia witliin a very few 
years after tliis siege, ajipears to have listened 
with open ears to some very extraordinary narra- 
tions respecting it. ' Another invention,’ says tlie 
excellent JJernard Randolph, ‘ the Venetians had 
to fish up the Turks, when ihev attenij)ted to un- 
dermine the walls. They had hooks made in the 
forme of a boat’s grapling, the point sharj), fasln’d 
to a rope and four or five feet of chain at the end. 
These hooks they olien cast over the wiill amongst 
the Turkes ; and seldomc failed to bring up a Turk, 
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some fastn’d by the clothes, others by the body. 
I have heard some of the Officers say they have 
taken several in a night; for when the hook was 
fastn'd, tliey gave them not time to unhoi^k them- 
selves, but had them over tlie wall. And many a 
Turk have the commovi soldiers Galen*' ■ But it 
would be tedious if we were to attempt to recite 
‘ the various assaults and valiant sallies, the tra- 
verses extraordinary, the rencounters bloody, the 
resistance vigorous,’ which the same writer assures 
us were more than were ever known or recorded 
in any siege before. It may suffice to say that 
from the opening of the trenches till the Turks 
retired to cantonments in this year, a period not 
exceeding six months, no less than seventeen 
sorties and thirty-two assaults were attempted ; 
six hundred and eightesn mines were S])rung on 
one side or the other ; the loss of the garrison 
amounted to eighty officers and three thousand 
two hundred men, ^.nd that of the Turks to more 
than twenty thousand. One of the mines is said to 
have required idghteen thousand pounds of powder, 
and to have blown into the air, with destruction 
either of life or limbs, one thousand victims. 

The Marquis Vilfca, who had most bravely se- 
conded Morosini in command, was recalled 
by the Duke of Savoy in the following 
Spring, when the garrison was strongly 
reinforced by three thousand Imperialists. The 
chief work undertaken by the Turks during the 
summer was the construction of an enormous mole 
in the Port, by means of whicli they commanded 

* rresrnt State of the Islands in the j4rchij)cla^L), hy B. H. wh9 
resided in those parts from 1671 tt) 1679 . 
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the weakest part of the fortifications, and materially 
annoyed the garrison. They established themselves 
also on the site of a ruined bastion, from which no 
efforts of the besieged could dislodge them. The 
year was closed by an enterprise among the most 
remarkable in Modern History ; rash, headlong, 
generorw, dazzling, useless, and inconclusive as 
any of those which belong to more Chivalrous and 
Romantic Ages. 

The long duration of the war of Candia and 
the recent great cfl'orts both of the garrison and of 
the besiegers, had naturally arrested the regard 
and fired the imagin ation of all Europe ; and some 
youthful Nobles of France, passionately ena- 
moured of Glory and easily kindling a fancied 
zeal for Religion also, banded together, as for a 
new Crusade, to combat the Tnfidels. Six bun- 
dred volunteers, all of gentle blood, many of them 
scions of the most ancient Houses which France 
could boast, enrolling themselves under the com- 
mand of the Duke de la Fueilladc and the lianner 
of the Grand Master of Malta, embarked from the 
coast of Provence, and arrivcfl in Candia towards 
the end of November. Louis XIV added his own 
name to the brilliant list, and commuted liis per- 
sonal service I'ov a contribution of forty tliousand 
golden ducats*. Morosini immediately employed 
them in defence of one of liis most advanced out- 
works ; a post the danger of which might have 
amply satisfied a thirst for honour in less ardent and 
restless spirits. But it was not to await attack that 
these lion-hearted youths had traversed the Medi- 
terranean ; and burning for action, and viewing 

* PalatiuB, Ducalss, 300. 
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war chiefly as a pastime, lliey endeavoured to 
create opportunities for combat when tliese failed 
to offer tliemselves spontaneously. Almost daily 
therefore some cham])ion would leap the palisades, 
and rushing singly on the enemies’ lines would 
either sacriiice his own life in an idle brav;ido, or 
hrini^ hack a prisoner to encumber the garrison. 
So tliinned were their ranks by these fruitless ren- 
contres, that their leader, fearfhl lest his numbers 
might at length become too far diminished to per- 
mit such an exhibition of prowess as he coveted, 
eagerly conjured the Generalissimo to attempt a 
general sortie ; an operation which, according to 
the sanguine expressions of the volunteers tliem- 
selves, could not do less than compel the enemy to 
raise the siege. 

It was in vain that^ Morosini endeavoured to 
tcm[)er the rash fervour of his indiscreet allies, by 
shewing that his force was insuflicient either to 
support their design in the first instance ; or, even 
if they were successful, to maintain any ground 
which they might win. The Frencdi continued 
obstinate in their purpose; and tlie 16th of De- 
cember being fixed upon for their enterprise, the 
preceding evening was employed, as we are told, 
‘in making clean consciences*.’ Two hours 
before day-break, the volunteers, accompanied 
by one hundred Venetians, and amounting alto- 
gether to no more than four hundred and fifty 
men, descended from the rampart to the fausse- 


• Chacun empU)j/a la veille a mettre ordre tout de bon i sa con- 
science. Journal de I' Expedition ds M. de la Fueillade par un Vohn- 
tairc, Lyons, IGGi). 
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hrayc* ; not by one of the gates, nor even by a 
postern, for those entrances it was considered ha- 
aardous to open - but by a breach presenting an 
aperture so scanty that not more than a single file 
could pass abreast. For the sake of moving over 
the dilhcult and intersected ground with greater 
freedom, the French had disencumbered themselves 
from their armour; and the few who retained their 
morions and skull-caps speedily threw aside even 
those defences. Each of the Cavaliers was ac- 
companied by a page armed with a brace of 
pistols and with a spontoon in las hand ; for 
swords were seldom employed against the Turks, 
who, notwithstanding their own superior adroitness 
in the exercise of musketry, could rarely be per- 
suaded to stand an encounter with fire-arms. 
Crouching down on the grround, and awaiting a 
signal for advance, this brave company was thrown 
into slight confusion by an unexpected cannonade 
which opened from the batteries of the enemy 
treacherously apprized of their design. Not a 
moment further was delayed. Fueilladc, ^ armed 
only with a wliip, rushed forward ; and by hia 
side, and sometimes even before him, strode a 
Capucin, regardless of the bullets which y)lungcd 
around, displaying a lifted Crucifix, and animating 
the combatants by his impassioned voice and ges- 
tures. The trenches were guarded by two thou- 
sand six hundred Turks, of whom more than half 
were slain and the rest put to flight ; so that after 

* The/ausSB-braye, although rejected in modern fortification, at 
the time of which we are writing was a low parapet thrown up 
three or four toises in front of the main rampart. 
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two hours contest the French remained in poa- 
seasion of ^even leJoubts, But however gallantly 
those works had been stormed, it was not possible 
that they should be long oecuj)ied. The fugitives 
had already rallied, and even after tiieir great loss 
were nearly thrice the number of those before 
whom they had given way ; tlie camp was pouring 
out its hosts in their support ; and the conquerors, 
sw ept away by a ceaseless cannonade and pressed 
on each flank and in front by overwhelming hat- 
talions, now^ hoped for no other gain from their 
barren victory beyond retirement within the walls 
which they had recently been so impatient to quit. 
So blind however was the zeal of tiie Capiiein, that 
he continued to shout vociferously for advance 
long after orders had been given for retreat; and 
some gentle violence became necessary to restrain 
his mischievous enthusiasm. An eyewitness tells 
us, that in wspite of the Crueifix vvliieh he brandished, 
hisunseasonable ardour provoked M. de hiFueillade 
to express himself with some little asuerity ; and 
if we do not greatly mistake tbe sly imj)lication 
which the writer intends to convey, the angry 
Duke swore roundly against the energetic Friar*. 
Under cover of the guns from the ramparts, the 
remnant of this little band of heroes at length 
gained the City, re-entering by the same narrovv 
passage through which they had before issued ; 
the Duke himself, wounded in three places, being 
tbe last man who quitted the ditch. One hundred 

* Le Crucijix qu'il avuit cn main n'emp^cha pas M. ds la FueilUide 
de s'emportvr un pm runfre I’indiscrctiun de sun zele : furti.s’ il (c Jit 
assez devotement, car il prunon^a pltisieurs fvis It; nutu lie JJicu dans ia 
petite repriinande qu'il luyjit. {Jmrnal, p. 1151. 
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and twenty of their number were left killed or 
wounrled in the trenches ; and all of these un- 
derwent the same ultimate fate, their heads being 
mounted on pikes and exhibited in scorn to the 
garrison. The delicacy of complexion and the 
profusion of light hair which distinguished the 
Marquis of Douradout, one of the slain, rendered 
him a particular object of admiration to the Grand 
Vizier. On the evening before the sortie, the 
careless and unapprehensive youth had tied up 
those flowing locks with unusual care, in order 
that they might not incommode him in the day of 
battle ; and Kiuperegli, struck by his beauty, even 
in the grimness of death, set aj)art the head for 
several days for the special inspection of his friends ; 
and then crowme3 with it the ghastly pyramid 
which he erected from tljose of its comrades^. 
No small alarm had been excited by a similar 
barbarous trophy during an earlier part of this 
siege, when it was confidently reported that one 
of the Christian heads both fnoved and spok^^; 
and the Grand Vizier witnessed this marvel with 
his own eyes, and acknowledged its astounding’ 
truth. Ills sagacity however penetrated the natural 
cause of this mystery; the head, it seems, had 
been raised somewhat higher than its fellows, and 
the wind not only gave it motion, hut rattled also 
with a hollow sound througlj its nostrils. Although 
those p’dssages were stopped with mortar by com- 
mand of Kiuperegli, the miracle bad bo forcibly 
seized upon the credulity of the Musulman soldiery, 
that they would not be convinced it had really 


• Journal^ &i;. p. 118 . 
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ceased. A general voice proclaimed that the 
Giaour h^d been converted to the Faith of the 
Prophet in the article of death ; and the Vizier 
was not able to put an end to the illusion till the 
head was thrown into the sea*. 

But a few days after this brilliant extravagance, 
the Volunteers, as if the great object of their ex- 
pedition had been completed, re-embarked for 
France. Of the six hundred warriors fervid with 
youth, illustrious by birth, and glittering in equip- 
ments t, who had landed in Candia scarcely a 
month before, only two hundred and tliirty re- 
mained alive; of these, fifty were grievously 
wounded, many of whom afterwards died; and 
among the rest were scattered the seeds of Plague 
which fatally exhibited themselves in their home- 
ward voyage. Neverthijess the ill success of this 
enterprise by no means discouraged the French, 
and a much larger armament was sup[)lied, not as 
before at private cpst, but by the King 
himself. Six thousand men under the 
command of the Dukes de Beaufort and 
Navailles entered the harbour of Candia before the 
following Midsummer; and as Louis XIV still 
avowedly maintained amicable relations with the 
Sultan, this breach of neutrality was veiled by 
transporting his troops under the Papal flag. 

' Miserable indeed wa.s it,' writes one of the 
Officers accompanying this expedition, ‘ to behold 
the state of Candia when vve landed ; the streets 
were covered with cannon-balls and bullets, splinters 

• Di'la GiiilletitirB, I'oyages d'Athenes et deVandie, p. 373. 
t Tuttiapparendo feroci per I'etd, chiari per lanohili^, lucidi e ornati 
per t vestimenti e pat I'arme. Nani, part. ii. lib. xi. p. 570. 
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of Bhells and ^enades ; the walls of every church 
and public edifice were shattered and nearly ruined 
by bombardment, nor was there one house left 
which appeared better than a tottering hovel ; 
pestilential stenches assailed us on all sides ; and, 
turn vdiichever way we would, dead, wounded or 
crippled soldiers met our eyes*.’ The Turkish 
camp meanwhile continued to exhibit every ap- 
pearance of a fixed resolve of conquest; and so 
determined were the besiee^ers not to remove till 
Candia had yielded, that the Grand Vizier and one 
hundred of his chief officers, instead of living in 
tents, had erected substantial houses. dTat of 
Kiupere^li himself is described as consisting of 
two stories, six feet from the foundation bein^ 
constructed of stone, the U})per part of wood-work 
and stucco t- 

Strange as it may appear, the dearly purchased 
experience of M. de la Fueillade was lost upon liis 
successors. Tlie main body of the French troops 
entered the City by nifrht ; hut the Royal Guard, 
urged by a fanciful sense of honour, awaited full 
day, in order that they might march openly under 
the Turkish batteries. JN'or when they manned 
the walls were they less deaf than their prede- 
cessors to the sage counsel of Morosiiii ; but, 
declining all other service, they insisted upon an 
immediate sortie, and refused even the accom- 
paniment of Venetian guides well acquainted with 
the distribution of the hostile works. The result 
may easily be anticipated. Tlie Turks were in the 
first instance chased from their intrenchments as 

• Deareaux tie la Richartii^re, Voyage en Candie, cited by Dam. 
f De la Gullletiere, Voyages li* Athens et it Candie. 
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before with great slaughter ; but the explosion of 
a tumhril spijeatl panic among the assailants, whose 
imaginations were so profoundly imbued with 
terror of the mines of Candia, that every footstep 
seemed trodden upon concealed and treacherous 
fires. Soon therefore as the warning cry ‘ a mine ! 
a mine passed through the ranks, every man^s 
heart sank within him, and the flight became ge- 
neral. Fi\e hundred heads, among whieh were 
those of the Duke de Ijeaufort and many other 
Nobles, were displayed on the same evening under 
the walls ; and the remaining French, dispirited hy 
their repulse, and disgusted by the wearisoineness 
of garrison duty, broke up and re- embarked in 
scarcely two months after their arrival, in spite of 
the reclamations of Morosini and the tCtirs and in- 
treaties of the suppliant inJiahitanLs. 

This abandonment by the French was a signal 
for a like flefection of all the other auxiliaries, 
and the Papal Galley s.and the Maltese and German 
troops withilrew in succession : yet although left 
wiLlino mure than three ihuusaml serviceable men, 
Morosini still had sulBcient vigour to repulse a 
general assault. But further defence was now 
hopeless, and it remained only to obtain such terms 
as miglit be accepted consistently witli lionour. In 
arranging his capitulation, Morosini with admirable 
dexterity converted it into a Peace ; and nobly 
encountering the great hazard of exceeding his 
powers in a case which promised benefit to his 
Country, (a responsibility dangerous under any 
Government, most dangerous under the Oligarchy 
of Venice,) he stipulated that amicable relations 
should be. renewed by the surrender of all Candia, 
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with the exception of three Ports* ; which, to- 
gether with some conquests in Dalmatia, Venice 
was to retain. When tlie garrison marched out 
from the walls which had cost the lives of thirty 
thousand Christians and four times that number of 
Infidels, its general condition may be estimated 
from that of a single corps. — ‘ The regiment of 
Negron which I commanded/ says Philibert de 
Jarryt, ‘ numbered at the beginning of the siege 
two thousand five hundred men, and 1 had re- 
ceived during its course four luindred recruits. 
We quilted the City, ollicersand soldiers together, 
but seventy men in all, of whom forty were 
cripples ! ’ The inhabitants of Candia were in- 
cluded in this capitulation; and so faithful were 
they to their former lords, or so suspicions of the 
tyranny of those new masters to whom their native 
Beats were about to be transferred, that, as Rycaut 
assures us, two Greek Priests, one woman, and 
three Jews, were all that remained behind J# TJie 
rest, with tlieir whole property, were received on 
board the Venetian fleet ; and for their conveyance, 
as well as that of the garrison, which was ])ermitted 
to carry with it all the artillery but such as had 
been mounted upon the walls before the com- 
mencement of the siege, fifteen barks and forty 
shallops sufficed. The keys of Candia were pre- 
sented to the Vizier on the 27th of September. 
The members of thirty Noble Venetian Families 

• The Turks were wise enough to perceive that posae^^sion of the 
real of the lalund gave them command of those ports whenever they 
chose to aeixe them. ' We have got the Hen,’ they said, ‘ the 
chickens will follow of cduthc.’ Bernard Randolph. 

t Histoive de Siege de Candle, cited by Daru. 
t Diedo varies a Utile from this statement. Tom. ill. lib. x. p. 323. 
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who had colonized the Island, were readmitted to 
their seats In the Great Council ; the Candiote 
Nobility were naturalized as Citizens of Venice; 
and the remainder of the expatriated population 
was distributed through Istria with allotments of 
land for its support. Perhaps no clearer image 
can be conveyed of the profound impression 
stamped upon the National mind by the remem- 
brance of the terrors of this mighty struggle, than 
by stating that, even to this hour, after the lapse 
of more than a century and a half, if a Venetian 
wishes to imply a ‘ War to the Knife,’ he prover- 
bially terms it Una Guerra di Candia. 
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Bonaparte declares War — Imbecility of the G overnm ent— Abdi- 
cation of the Doge IVfaninI — The French occupy Venice — Venice 
transferred to Austria by the Treaty of Campo Formio. 


DOGES. 

A.D. 

Dominico Contahini. 

1674. evil. Nieoi.i) .Saouedo. 

167(i. L VIII. Ll lOl CdN J'AUINI. 

1683. cix. Mauc’ Antonio Gii:stiniani. 
1688. L’X. Francesco Mduosini. 

1694, exi. SiEviiSTRo Vai.ieuo. 

1 700, cxii. Luigi JVIoNL'ENKio. 

17U9. cxiii. Giovanni C^ornauo. 

17-2. cxiv. Sebastiano Moncenigo. 
1732. uxv. Caruo Ruzzini, 

173'). cxvi. Luiai Pis.vNi. 

1741 . cxMi, Pietro Grimani. 

1752. UXVIII. FrANCESUO LOIIEDANO, 

1762. cxix. Marco Foscauini. 

1763. cxx. Ai.vizzo Moncenigo. 

1779. cxxi. Paoi.u Rknieuo- 
17B8, cxxii. Luigi Manini. 


The last of those Islanrls from the possession of 
whicli Venice might once liave asserted a title to 
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Regality had nnvv been severed from her rule ; 
and the sole memorials of lier former soverei^ty 
over Nenrropont, Cyprus and Candia, were to be 
found in Die standards separately blazoned with 
the armoriul bearings of those Kinndoms, and 
unfurled on Festivals from the three lofty flagstaff's 
in front of St. Mark’s • and in the three golden 
Crowns still preserved in its Treasury. Heroic 
as had been the defence of the lost dominions by 
the bravery of Morosini, beneficial as was the 
Peace concluded by his wisdom, there were not 
wanting some base and envious spirits among liis 
Countrymen, wlio regarded that bravery and that 
w^isdom with ill-disguised jealousy. Not 
many months after the close of the War, ^57^’ 
Antonio C'orrario, an obscure individual 
who had raised himself jnto notice liy a certain 
popular eloquence, commenced a series of in- 
vectives against the late (ieneralissimo. He de- 
nounced the Pi‘ace unauthorized, as the work 
of a private hand not of the State, and there- 
fore as affording a most dangerous precedent: 
he spoke in terms of suspicion huth of tlie courage 
ami of tlie integrity of Morosini, and he called 
upon the Great C’ouncil to institute a close in- 
quiry into his administration. The Council, always 
pleased with any exercise of authority which 
contrihuted to the depression of eminent merit, 
voted assent hy a large majority ; and as a preli- 
minary step it was moved that the accused should 
he stripped of his dignity of Procurator? ^ which 
had been conferred u])on him during the latter 
period of the siege witli some slight deviation 
from customary form. After a vehement debate, 
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this cruel and injurious proposition was rejected, 
chiefly through the exertions of Giovanni Sagredo, 
a brotlier Procuraiore^ and of tlie Historian Fos- 
carini ; but Morosini nevertheless was imprisoned 
and tried. A solemn judgment of the Senate 
ultimately pronounced his honourable acquittal ; 
and this long process, commenced, as vve are told, 
with rash zeal, and prosecuted with heat and 
passion, terminated with justice. Such a con- 
clusion was no less rare in Venice than the pre- 
misses were frequent. 

Whetherfrom a remembrance among the Nobles 
that Giovanni Sagredo had thus rescued an illus- 
trious object of their persecution from an unworthy 
sentence, or from other causes, is by no means to 
be ascertained clearly, but when the Ducal throne 
became vacant by the death of his brother 
IG/?.' Nicolo^, and more than the requisite 
number of suffrages in the last balloting 
for the Dogeship had been given in Giovanni’s 
favour, the Council gladly made use of an un- 
precedented demur to prevent confirmation of this 
choice. The Palace of the Doge elect w^as already 
filled with a congratulating throng, the oflicers of 
his household were arranged, and all preparations 
were made for the assumption of his new dignity ; 
but on the other hand, the usual measure of po- 
pular ap})lause was wanting, and during the absence 
of the Nobles in the Council-chamber, the Broglio 
became filled with a fierce ami discontented rabble. 
The Gondoliers, who most frequently took the 
lead in tumults, swelled the seditious 

• Palatius (without noticing the maxim of Vespasian) relates that 
thla Doge died in a standing posture, stindo tx^^essit, vidcrctuv 
itnpult\u zvLiere. Fasti Ducahs^ 2B!1. 
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uproar by loud clamours against tlio parsimony of 
8agrc(lo, \v4io on bis appointment as Procuraiore 
liacl, it seems, omitted a customary largesse ; and 
tljoy rej)roaebed him besides with a personal 
defect certainlv not redoundm^ to tlie credit of bis 
moral babits. The friends of the rejected . Can- 
didates encouraged these demonstrations of re- 
sistance, and the Conncil, inlluenced either by their 
own jealousy, or by alarm at the popular move- 
ment, annulled their first election, and proceeded 
to choose and to inaugurate Luigi Contarini*. 

The reign of Contariiii was pacific: that of 
his successor Mvno’ Antonio (jiustiniani wit- 
nessed a renewal of hostilities with Turkey, 
during which a brief sunshine of glory 
shed for awhile, and fur the hist time, its 
])arting rays ujion ilie aryis of the Eepuhlic. Suc- 
cess in llie a])])roacliiug contest, as we are gravely 
assured bv a Professor of Canon Law in the Uni- 
versity of Padua, m^glit have been fearlessly au- 
gured from an accident t which occurred on the 
day of Giustiniani's Coronation; when, as he 
scattered money among the po])ulace before the 
gates of St. Mark’s, a silver coin thrown from bis 
band struck a Turkisli bystander in the eye and 
dejirived him of sight. Since the termination of 
the ^Va^ of Candia, Venice, conscious of inability 

* Ruriict [Letter iii.) declares that Sagredu retired Id Terra Firm'll 
ill disgiiht; Foscarini, on tlie contrary, |iaa.ses a high eulogy on the 
eqniiiiimity \vith which he endured his repulse, and afterwards ad- 
ininistered sume of the highest offices in the Republic. Lib.il. 
ad ann. 

t Cusu/ linguam rorr'igo — non crisu, sfd manum Frinidpis dirigente 
Deo. Vita M . A. Juatiniani riij)t\m in furterc ejus cdictu, apud Pa- 
latii Fast. Due, 303. 
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to resist, had endured a long series of insults and 
outrages vvilh unremitting patience; and the 
Porte, no doubt encouraged by tliis sul)niission 
from ijcr most ancient, and kitlierto her most per- 
tinacious ciicinv, directed lier next aggression 
against tlie Court of ;\ustria. Udien the Vizier 
Cara IMustapha martdietl at the liead of two hun- 
dred thousand men on Vienna, he found the gar- 
rison oi that meLro})oli,s entrusted to a Venetian 
General, whom a train of romantic circumstances 
had led to its c'ommand. Tlii' mollmr of Perdi- 
nando d’Obizzi, a Lady of distinguished beaulv, 
many years since liad I’allcn a victim to the [Icsjniir 
and fury of a Noble, whose altcm|)ts upon her 
honour she had indignantly repulsed. The rash 
suitor iound means of gaining access hy niLilit to 
the cliamljcr which his ndstress occn])ied with her 
child, d'here, stung to madness hy failure in his 
ho])es, the ilisaj>jK)intctl lover poniarded the uhjcct 
of his Ian less jjassion ; and,, on th(‘ iliscovery of 
his atrocious crime, he underwent not its due pu- 
riishinent, hut an imprisonment of fifteen years. 
On his release alter that period, herdinando, who 
liad then attained tlie age of manhood, reset! utely 
jmvsued the assassin till he avenged his in other’s 
death hy the blood of her murderer; and then, 
escaping to the Austrian frontiers, he entered into 
the service of the Lmperor, in which his nicrils at 
length raised liim to liigh military elevation, d’lius 
defended, Vienna held out till the ciiival- 
16 S? valour of John Sobieski ami liis Pules 

totally overthrew' the invailers, under her 
walls, in that memorable battle which not only 
delivered Austria from her immediate peril, but 
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established also a b-arrier for ( 'liristenrloiii, an^ainst 
wliicli no siibse<Hierit cli’orts of tlio Infidcds have 
been abJi3 lo j)r(!vaiJ. 

KolisclI by tliat ^reat and sjiJenrlifl triumph, 
Venice ]jast rierl to cuneJudc an alliance' ap-ainst 
Turkey uiLli Ihjland, Austria, and the Oair of 
M Dseovv, the Kubo' ol a Ih'ople now first bi'ijinning 
to enu'vin' from Barbarism, and to assume a sta- 
tion in civilized lluropcv During the m'^rotiation 
])rece(liny' tliis Leayaie, a conijiliment of preat 
eJeiiance was oifered l>y the Polisli Ambassador to 
the distin nuisbeLl attainments of the Doae. The 
Envoy having- addressed a speech to tlu* ('olb’^io 
in liatin, tlu' vernacular Language of his C’ourt, 
was answered l)v Cdustiniani in the sanu? Tongue 
])n)ni])l]y, niiently, and correctly; and tlie Mi- 
nistiw, struidv ^vitll ailuMration, ohserveil, ‘ (']nrL 
vrvdvrvm inv (((I / hotfVo.s' n rha fid't unnn, Jhnnunos 
invvni !' W hen the Moscuvite Ambassador joined 
in a likt' exjiression. of astonishment, l.e was told 
that the answer could as easily liavi^ been uiN'in in 
French, Sjianish, lireek or IJebrew ; that d'urkisb, 
indeinl, was the sole Language* which (dusilniani 
abominated, calling it f \jVi pa)\{im iraii 

Franee^eo iMorusini wa:^ once more appointed 
Lemnalissimo ; and tin* brilliainy and lapiility 
of his compiests fully justifieil the confidence dis- 
plaved by bis former persecutors that ;ill past 
wrongs would be forgotti'ii at the call of his 
Countrv. A few weeks sufliceil fur the attack 
and cajiiure of the Island ol 8^^" Maura, ami of the 
town ol’ Frevisa, on the neighbouring continent. 
Jde next invested Coron vvitli eight thousand men, 

Tulutluti, 308, 
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surprised and routed a Pacha wlio hastened to its 
relief uitli a jj^reatly superior force, and put its 
uliolc garrison to tlie sword, as a j)unisliment for 
a treaL'licrous breach of faitli durin^^ the arrange- 
nnnit of a eapitulation which thev had pro})Osed. 
No cost was spared by Venice to enable her Ge- 
neral to ])ursue these first successes, and troo])s 
were levied in every Country of Europe uliicli 
permitted their enrolment. Sweden, Brunswick, 
and Saxony, afforded reinforcements, whicli ob- 
tained for Morosini an uninterruptet^ career of 
victory in the Morca during three campaigns ; 
till, .'tided by the suflering natives, he chased the 
Seraskier from post to ])Ost, drove him across the 
IsLlnnus of Corinth, and remained in ])OSsession of 
tlie entire Peninsula, except the single town of 
Malvasia. 

TJiC Istlimus was tlie main key of the conquered 
IVovince, and for its greater security, Morosini 
immediately occupied Lepanio, Patras, and other 
strong holds on its western gul])h. lie then 
commenced similar movements on its opjmsile 
shore; and in the course of those oj)erations, the 
blind fury of AVar inflicted on the Pine Arts, by 
civilized hands, a blow mure fatal, perhajis, (ban 
anvthey had been doomed to encouiiLer from Bar- 
barian violence. The Venetians ha\’ing marched 
on Alliens, immediately occujiied the moilem town 
Setines, w Inch is without walls.- Six days’ bom- 
bardment, however, was directed against the inac- 
e^ible AcrojxiliB, to which the Turks had retired; 
kim a shell discharged at random, and falling on 
the Parthenon, which had been converted into a 
magazine, fired the powder and shattered in pieces 
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the roof .hitherto preserved entire. The majestic 
pile thus rendered unserviceahle for ortlinary uses, 
became wortliless in the eyes of the rude masters 
to whom it was soon afterwards to revert ; and 
they saw in its magnificent remains no more than 
a luige mass of ready-ehissellcd stone, from wliicdi 
materials might be obtained vvitli greater case and 
at less cost than if hewn from the quarry. In tiie 
opinion of the phlegmatic Historian Foscarini, 
Jjowever, this irreparable calamity was amply 
compensated by the surrender of the Acropolis to 
his Countrymen*. Among the trophies which 
immortalise this conquest are to be numbered the 
two marble Lions found on the PirLcus, wliicli 
still sentinel the gates of the Arsenal, at Venice t- 
Lavish rewards were deservedly showered upon 
Morosini by the gratikide of his Country ; his 
title of Cavalicre was declared hereditary, (a rare^ 
honour, bestowed as yet on no more than two illus- 
trious Houses, thtk Querini and the Contarini,) 
and since he was witliout male issue, a remainder 

* ‘ M;iny of the Btatues on the posticinn (we are laid in the Me- 
inoranduin on Ewrl of Elgin's Pursuits in Greece,) which had been 
thrown down by the exiilosion, had been absolutely pounded for 
mortar, beranse they furnished the whitest marble within reach.' — 
‘Soon afterward, somewhat higher up, we also saw, among some 
loose stones used as the materials of a Avail, a piece of sculpture of 
white iiiurble, in very bold relief, representing the torso of a male 
figure. Tliis proved to be nothing leas than a fragment of one of 
Ihe metopes belonging to the Parthenon.’ Dr. E. D. Clarke’s 
Travels, iii. 47^k 41 o. 

t Their inscription runs as belnw, — ' Franciscus Alanrucenus Pe- 
loponnesuiCHs, expugnatis Athenis, marmorca Leonum simulncro, 
phali inanu e Pira’o direpta in Patriam trims tulit,futur[i Veneti Leonis 
qi'CB fuerant Minerva) AtCicce ornainenta.’ 
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was pvanted to his nephew. Like llie Seipios he 
received a derived from llie C'ountry 

wliieh had wilnesscd liis lieroic exjdoits ; his statue 
was eiaa leil in the Armoury of the X, nilh an in- 
gcripliou Ilf iliu^nified hrevilv, ‘ F/Y//ir/.s’ro Maiiro— 
Cl' no P^ Jnpo}} nfsicico, ad/inr vivi ntl. S. P.A. 1C87 ; 
and in the Sjtrin^ of the fullowinn^ year, 
on tlie ileatli of Chusliniani, he was raised, 
]jy accliiination and in liis al)sence, to 
tlie vneant llirone. The general voici' forbade 
all romju.'Lition ; but the jealous viLMlaiice of the 
Arislucraev deteriorated this hi^h token of Na- 
tional confidence and aOection, by desjiaUdiinp^ 
to Morosini’s (juarters two Senators, who were to 
sliari' authoritv uith the new Doge as assessors of 
Ids C’uimcih 

Tin* st;ir of IMorosini had now attaimul its 
highi'st a'.eendant; hriicefovw ard w shall ])('i'eeive 
it in ihadiiie. f’onlimdng' jii.> functions as (Je- 
neialissimo, lu' laiuhal before the C'itv of Neg:ro- 
])ont, and had alnaadv dri\(m tin* Idirks within the 
walls when the J^iague shewed ihelf in his Ckun]) ; 
and, after destroying a lull third of his troojis, 
c\])osed the remainder, enfetdded by disiaise and 
discouraged by tlu' loss of their r'omrailes, to an 
attack from the Seraskier. JJe was repulsiMl, but 
not w’ithout inflielingr terrific slaiighi it. l»ein- 
forcemi'iits arrived soon afterweirds, and IMorosini 
jgave a general assault, which cost him numerous 
bnesand gained mdv a liard-disjaited outwork. 
After six weeks more of unavailing rdfort, he 
abandoned the sii'gewitli the intention ofinvesliiig 
Malvasia; btit lliere also evil fortune ptirstt^ul him, 
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and a severe illness comjiellecl his return to Venice 
The War tontinuecl with various success 
during the following five years ; in the 'ast 
ol wliieh, the Venetian coinniamler, Mon- 
ceniij^^n, ne^li'cteil to jirofil hv a favourable op- 
portunity for the recovery of Candia. j\ land- 
in^r was successfully eiTect<‘d liel'orc C'anea, re- 
frular ajiproaches were made to tlie walh, and a 
]jracticabie lireach was already reported ; when 
the hesie^rin^' (Tcneral, alarmed at a I'alse rumour 
of a threatened attack upon the Morea, withdrew 
at the very moment in whicli Victory ajipcared 
almost to woo him. His immediate disgrace 
ensui'd, and .Mori)sini, althou^-h now advanced in 
years and stru^fiilinu tvith inlirmilies, was called 
once more to command. UiitNalun^ ^ave way 
under e.xerlions dis jirop^ortionate to his rrmainin^- 
vigour ; and, alter a campaign spmit inisui ecssfully 
in pursuit oi on enemy who jierpeinal] y 
eliuieil him, he I'.xniia'il during the fol- 
lowing winter at Napoli di Ivomania. 

11 mv ur(‘ail\ Venice li:ul diadincil in a few 
short vear^ from llu* uninUu ropltsl jire-eniinencc 
on the Siei.s wliiidi she hail mamtainiul [luring the 
War of L andia, was too ))lainly shewn in the 
issue of four Naval Hatties fought iluring the reign 
ol SiL\ EsTiii) \ .\i.iEiio, I\J ( nosill I’s sueeessor. All 
ol these ingagements were most sanguinary; in 
one, at least, l!ie Turks were supioior ; iuul the 
result of the otliers was incoiudusive. In the last 
year of the Century, the great Cowers of 

the League hitherto stibsisLiug against the Turks, 
some weary ofthe protracted contest, some alarmed 
at the gigantic projects manifested by Louis XIV 
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for lli 0 attainment of tlic Spaiii sli sure ess iuo, 
readily accepted tlic mediation of Inii^land 
'villi tlie Port(‘ ; and by the Peace ol' C'ar- 
lowitz, the Mort'a, tlie glorious fruit of 
IMorosini’s ])rn\vess, was ceded to \d'iiic(‘. Oiiic 
aij ain ^lie imlu]^(‘d a yain lit>])e (d' relalniim that 
iuiportaiit conquest hy tlu' fetdile harrier of a ctiaiii 
of jiosts drawn across the Istlinius ; and lor tli-' 
third or fourLli lime in lier History, tie' raiiiparl of 
the pLdo])[jnnesians Avas renewed in order to he 
o\ ertlirow 11. 

During the War of the Siiceession u hicli occu- 
]iied tlie first tliirtcen yieirs oft he Will" Che i Lory, 
A’enic(‘, indifferent to the (juarrel hctwiam I'raiice 
and Austria, jirofesscd a nculralily which was 
liourly inyaded. Her Ih'oyinecs wen' tiencr-'cd 
by the armies and muistqueil hy tin* blood of the 
condictinfr jjarties, in iiu>r'' tlian one eanipaii^n ; 
and llu‘ Jtreseiano and the \ eronese, of w hirh latter 
district, ill spite of three C’eiiluries of jiossession 
by tlie Pejmblie, tlie Pinju'ror still affeeLi'vl to spi'ak 
as Ids own, witnessed many a hard-foii^dit eoiiihiit ; 
and alforded a theatre on winch the Marcclials 
Catinat and Villeroi, the Duke of Sa\'oy, the 
Duke of Vendome, and Prinee PuL^cne loxhll/iLed 
numerous well known deeds of skill and yalour. 
Even tlie sacredni'ss of tlie Adriatic iLsc'lf iliil not 
escape violation ; and many vcssi'ls suspi;cled, in 
most eases not unjustly, of conveying stores to 
the Austrian Ports, under the Venetian or other 
flags, were cajitured and de.^lroycd. \Ve are told 
indeed of an English sliij) equipiicd for the service 
of the Emjieror, fired and blown up by tlie French 
while she lay unapprehensive of danger, in tlie 
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\ iiy dcptlis uf ihc harbour of Malamocco. Tlie 
reaty of Ihrecht terminated these violences, and 
the Repui/lic, aUhough neither a party in 
jie w ar, nor a mediator of tlie Peaee, was 
inviUal to send her Plenipotentiary to the 
■ (inn'ess. 

1 1 liille however to he expected that the 
»)ltoi!i:iu Porte woidd consent without an o])])osiug 
d'orL to ih- eternal renunciation uf the Morea; 
ai d scarc'dv bad triui'.]Liillity been restored in the 

1 ^t, led ore; the din of preparation was heard at 
C 'oiistantiiu)]d(\ The real ohj(;f t of this armament 
eoidd not be doubted; ami Venice, by her in- 
aelion, iiiust be supposed to have persuaded herself 
that \oluiilary blindness woubl alVord safetv; like 
licit Pil'd width is said to hope that she will 
esi ape capture, If site c^in but once avert her own 
eves from her jtursuers Dreading the ajijiroach of 
War far too (h'e})ly to believe it with readiness, the 
yigiiorv allected to, credit the jiretexls advanced 
bv lh(^ Divan. Troojis, it was said, w'ere being 
levied from an ajipvehension of revolt in L’onstan- 
l:iU)]ile; sliips were being assenihled and stores 
embarked to chastise some insurgents on tlie 
frtmtiers of Dalmatia. And even when the Bailo 
i f \ cnice was committed to the Seven Towers, 
and one hundred thousand Turks under the Grand 
Vizier, co-operating with a fleet of more than one 
hundred sail, were greedily advancing upon their 
deleneidess prey, Giovanni Delfino, Pruvvi^diiore 
of tlu' IMorea, iiow^ invested w ith the sounding title 
of Generalissimo, could miiiiber only eight thou- 
sand troops, eleven Gulleys, and eight siiips of the 
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line at liis disposal. The course of neutrality 
whicli Venice had recently adopted, deprived her 
also of allies. Trance, Enij^land, Spain, and the 
Netlipvhnuls declined furtlier interference than so- 
licitation for tlie release of lii'r Ihiilo ; the Emperor 
mediaUul, but in vain, for Peace; tlie Pope sup- 
plied four of his own Galleys and procured two 
others from the Grand Duke of dkiscanv ; and the 
Knin'lits of Malta added six as their contingent to 
this pitiful Confederacy. 

We need not trace niinntely the prop^ress of a 
catastrt)]die wliicii must have already been antici- 
pated. Tinos, an ini])ortant Island, one of the 
earlif?st Venetian possessions in the East, and so 
strnnply fortified tliat it had maintained itself 
durinp^ the whole War of L'andia, ca])iiulated at 
the first summons; and.. its Governor cxjiiated 
his cowanlice or his treachery by ])crj)ctual impri- 
sonment. Chirinih beat ajiarley after four 
days investment; ancL in spite of Terms 
which the Vizier had granted, the major 
part of its garrison was ])Ut to the sword on the 
spot, the rest, after having been conveyed on ship- 
board to Napoli di Eomania, were beheaded in 
sight of the Venetian soldiery on its ramparts. 
Tiic Isthmus was easily forced; Egina, Mod on, 
Argos and Malvasia surrendered without firing 
a shot; ami Na])oli, stormed at night after a 
brief but gallant defence, itself underwent those 
horrors of iniliscriminate massacre which it had 
recenllv seen inflicted on others. ]n a few months, 
the whole Morea was reconcpicred ; and Delfino, 
who had taken refuge in his fleet, abandoned the 
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lost Provinre to its fate, avoided battle, permitted 
the capturp of Cevi^o in his very presence, and 
retired to Porfii. 

By th ose few Cities of Candia wliicli still ac- 
knowledged fealty to St. Mark was the only re- 
sistance offered wortliy of former Venetian renown : 
but even in them also the Ottomans ultimately 
prevailed ; and the C'ri|)itulation of Spina Longa and 
of Suda befire the close of 1713, stripped the 
Republic f)f the last scanty remnant of her once 
vast Oriental dominion. So grievous indeed was 
the degeneration of that People who in former 
Ages vanquished tlie Capital of the East, and who 
even recently liad defentletl Canrlia for more than 
a quarter of a Century, that on the removal of 
Delfnio from his command \rith disgrace, three 
elections were necessary before any Noble would 
acce])t the vacant otlice ; and even when Andrea 
Pisan i at length departed for the licet, his in- 
structions were nut lo attem])t recompiest, but to 
content himself bv ju’otecting the Ishmds at the 
mouth of the Adriatic. A change in Political 
interests, however, furnished Venice with one im- 
portanL ally : and the ]hn])eror, Charles VI, tearing 
that the Bunrhons might establish tliemselves afresh 
in Italy, bartered for the aid of the Republic, in that 
Country, if it should he needed, by an immediate 
powerful diversion against the Porks on the fron- 
tiers of II angary. Prince Eugene, aecordingly, 
was des])atL‘hed on that siwvice; and lie preserved 
Dalmatia bv occupvinir the lufulel force no longer 
re(|uired in the Morea ; and which, but for tiie 
presence of an Austrian army, would have poured 
down unresisted on the Colonics of Venice. 
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Corfu nevertheless was left open to attack ; but 
the ^reat strength of its fortifications and 
the acknowledged skill of its coinmander 
gave promise of most vigorous resistance. 
The Venetian army had been committed to the 
charge of the Saxon Count Schullemhurg ; a 
soldier who has won deserved immortality by 
eluding the utmost efforts of the Swedish Charles 
when in the full career of victory^. Thirty 
thousand foot and three thousand horse were 
landed without opposition by the Capudan Pacha 
under the walls of Corfu ; and their first ope- 
rations were directed against the neighbouring 
heights of Abraham and St. Salvador which com- 
mand the City. Those positions were most vigo- 
rously defended, and aflordcd many ojjjjortunities 
for the display of great personal valour. We read 
of a Jew who on one occasion discomfited with 
his single hand eight assailants by whom he had 
been surrounded; and \yho, upon receiving Bap- 
tism, was promoted on the spot to the rank of 
Captain. The heights, nevertheless, w’ere at length 
mastered ; and the besiegers, not attempting 
either to advance hy regular approaches or to 
batter in breach, commenced a series of most 
harassing and perpetually renewmd assaults sword 
in hand, undercover of an incessant bombardment. 
The inhabitants sought refuge within the numerous 
caverns and excavations with which the rocky site 
of their town abounds ; and Schullemhurg con- 
certed a sortie, in which, wdiile the bravery of his 
Italian troops defeated llie Infidels with great 
slaughter, the misconduct of his Germans lost the 

* Voltaire, Charles A'//, liv. iii. 
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fruit of victory, by pouring a mistaken, deadly 
fire upon their confederates, and slaying at the 
first volley two hundred picked Sclavonians. It 
was not possible to restore confidence after this 
unhappy collision, and the conquerors hurried back 
to tlieir Avails in alarm and disorder. 

At length the Seraskier of the Morea, impatient 
of longer delay, and jieriiaps alarmed at its pro- 
bable consequences to bis own head, gave orders 
for a general storm. Pressed on all quarters and 
oveipowcred by numbers, the garrison at first 
everywhere gave way ; but the vacant places of 
the armed men were rapidly supplied by the Ci- 
tizens, by Priests, and even by Women, who fought 
with the courage of des])eralion, and stemmed the 
onset of the Infidels. ‘ A\ hat is it you arc about 
to do?’ inquired Schulh^mburg of a Greek Monk, 
who was rushing a second time to the ramparts 
with a huge iron Cross uplifted in his hands. 
‘ Let me alone, let^me alone, that I may dash 
tills cursed Crucifix at their lieads ! ’ was the reply 
of the enthusiast, not perceiving that his zealous 
ardour betrayed him into inadvertent blasphemy*. 
The besiegers however scaled the walls and planted 
thirtv standards on llieir summits ; and all would 
have been lost hut for the consummate Generalship 
of the Saxon. Placing himself at the liead of 
eight hundred men, ainl descending by a postern 
upon the glacis, he cliarged the assailants unex- 
pectedlv in rear, threw them into complete dis- 
order, chaseil them from the works which they 

* ' Laxciatc, lustiafe, ('hristi innlcdetti .';u Jii testa,* cited by Dam from 
Voyntje datis les Isles ct possessions T^enitiennes du Levant, par A. 
Grusset de St, Saaveur, liv. vl. eh. 69. 
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liaJ gained, pursued them to their camp, and slew 
two thousand of the fugitives. Nor was tliis 
repulse their sole disaster. A luirricane on the 
succeeding night swept aw'ay their tents and inun- 
dated their encamjiment with rain ; anil so far 
alanned them for the safely of their fleet, that with 
loud and mutinous clamours they demanded instant 
re-emhaikation. At dawn, their terror vvas aug- 
mented by the sight of a numerous hostile arma- 
ment in the ofling. It was a 8j)iinish squadron 
arriving with reinforcements for the garrison : 
and the Seraskier perceiving that it was no longer 
possible to arrest the contagion of jianic ami in- 
Bubordinatioii, made arrangements for precipitate 
retreat on the following night, having sacrificed 
fifteen thousand men during an unavailing siege 
of two and forty days. Not many hours after 
this flight, a reconnoitiing jiarty from tin; garrison, 
struck by the unusual stillness in the enemy’s 
advanced posts, ventured to penetrate onward to 
their lines, and was astonished by discovering 
their abandonment. Numerous wounded, the entire 
stores, tents, baggage, magazines and artillery 
were the prize of the besieged ; and the great 
services of Schulleinburg were rewarded by sub- 
Btantial tokens of gratitude, and by the most ho- 
nourable of all monuments, a statue erected during 
his lifetime on the walls which he had defended. 

Some bloody naval engagements, unproiluctive 
of any serious result, ami the capture by Schul- 
lemburg of Previsa and Wonizza, oc- 
curred during the following vear ; in which 
the Imperialists also under Prince Eugene 
became masters of Belgrade. The approaching 
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reconquest of the Morea was now confidently, and 
not nnrcasojiahly anticijiated by the Signory ; hut 
the Emperor sought profit from his own victories 
and tliosc of his allies, not hy extending the do- 
minion of Venice, but l)y concluding an advan- 
tegeous Peace, at a moment in which the j)rogress 
of the 8j)aniards in Italy awakened his fears. A 
Congress, iimler the mediation of England and the 
United Prov'inces, was accordingly assembled at 
Passarowitz in Servia ; and vvdiile Venii'e, borne 
forward on the tide of propitious furlnne, was 
vigorously pursuing hostilities, she learned to her 
surprise and indignatiini, that a Treaty 
hacl been signed by which her final cession 
of the Morea was peremptorily decided. 

To protract a war with Turki'v,. after this defection 
of Austria, was manifesil^y beyond the power o( the 
Ilepublic ; and she reluctantly accialed to the pro- 
posed conditions. The boiimkiries then fixi'd con- 
tinued unchanged (luring the remainder of her 
Political existence. fJer dominions at that time, 
and ever afterwards, comprised first tin; original 
Dogado ; then on Tvrra Firnia of Italy the 
Provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, C'rema, \ t'rona, \ i- 
cenza, the Pulesina of Povigo and the March of 
Treviso; Nortlivvard, p'riuli and Istria ; Eastward, 
parts of Dalmatia and of Albania, and their depen- 
dent Islands; in the Ionian sea, Corfu, Paxo, 
Maura, Ithaca, Zante, Asso, the Strophades and 
Cerigo. The population of these territories alto- 
gether, according to a Census in 1722, amounted 
to two million five hundred thousand souls ; in 
1768 it had reached three millions, ot which 
number the City of Venice alone counted one 
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hundred and forty nine thousand four hundred and 
seventy-six inliahitants*. 

From the signature of the Treaty of Passa- 
rou’itz to the moment of her dissolution, a period 
of almost eighty years, the History of Venice as 
connc'^ted with the rest of Europe is one entire 
blank. Her weakness compelled her to presen c 
unbroken neutrality amid all the great contests in 
wliieh other Powers were from time to time in- 
volved ; and the sole cares of her Government 
were directed to the maintenance of internal tran- 
quillity l)y a vigilant Police, of foreign Peace by 
an active Diplomacy. In this smooth and un- 
ruffled course, so slight an incident as a briefly 
suspended intercourse with England has been 
thouglit worthy of somewlnit particular record. 
The British Government 1 , 00 k offence at the dis- 
tinctions paid to the unfortunate Gharles Edward 
when he visited the Lagunc in 1743, under the 
title of Count of Albany. It seems that when he 
was j)resent at a Balloting of the Grand Council, 
a separate place was assigned liim, and he was 
received on the principal stairs by a Cavalirre. 
The petty and ungenerous jealousy which wished 
to deny those few, poor, einjity honours, a slight 
mitigation of the hitler remembrances of fallen 
greatness, demands unqualified contem])t ; and we 
relate, not without shame, that the Cabinet of St 
James’s, then swayed by the Duke of Newcastle, 
indignantly ordered the Venetian Ambassador to 
quit the Kingdom in twenty-four liours ; and tliat 
during a period of five years, neitlier the apologies 
of the Senate nor even the mediation of Cardinal 

• The Census of 1916 gave little more than 103,000 1 
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Fleiiry, availed anytliing towards the renewal of 
former amicable correspondence*. 

Twice only after the Treaty of Passarowitz did 
Venice a])pear in arms, and on neither occasion 
in a European quarrel. In submitting to purchase 
immunity from plunder at the hands of tlie Cor- 
sairs of Africa, the Republic only partici])atc[l in the 
general dishonour of the civilized maritime world ; 
and assented, in common with far more powerful 
States, to an ignoble policy, which weighed 
with cautious balance the price of resistance 
against that of tribute. The tarily execution of 
vengeance upon those Barbarian Pirates has 
been reserved for our own days, — w ould that it had 
been for England ! — and Posterity will assign its 
fitting rank of Glory to a great action, whicli has 
passed under the eyes of its peculiar generation 
almost without regard ;"stifleil and overwhelmed, 
as it w'ere, by more pressing and more immediate, 
but far less important and less durable interests. 
Both in 1765 and in 1774 Venice chastised the 
Deys of Tripoli and of Tunis, with a spirit which 
might have shamed into imitation Naval Powers 
of yet higher station ; and the name of Angelo 
Eino, her Admiral in the latter of those ex])e- 
ditions, may he justly classed with many which 
adorneil the better days of his Country. 

Much of the period between 1761 and 1779 
w^as passed in struggles between the Oligarchy of 
the X and the Nobles who sulfered under its op- 
pression. In the fjrst-narncd year, the Inquisitors 
of Slate, by an exercise of despotism more fitte<l 
for long departed Ages than for the season to 

* Ditfdo, Stuiia Vsn., tooi. iv. p. 41:1. 
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wliicli tliey ventured to apply it, banished or se- 
cretly imprisoned many of the liinhest Magistrates 
in the State who 0 ])]) 0 He[l their Political views. So 
general was the consequent indignation of the 
Great Council, that on the next renewal of the X 
an attack similar to that made in the reign of 
Giovanni Cornaro was repeated ; and no Candidate 
for admission received enough Balls to render his 
election valid. By temporizing, the opposition 
was broken and the difficulty eluded ; so that in 
the end tlie obnoxious Body was confirmed in its 
overweening authority, greatly to the joy of the 
Populace; by whom the Nohles at large were 
felt to he hurdensome, and who gladly therefore 
supported a tyranny weigliing heavily on their 
own tvrants. Other causes renewed [liscussions 
of tbe same kind in 1773, in 1777, and in 1779; 
and on each occasion they were conducted with a 
boldness and a vebemence, proclaiming in a lan- 
guage easily to be interpreted how greatly the in- 
fluence of the mysterious anil inexorable Tribunal 
wliicli was attacked bad diminished iii itotiuicy. 

Discarding for the future all jirojects of aggran- 
dizeimmt, and content if she could but jireserve 
herself unharmed, Venice, during tlie remainder of 
her independent existence, sought distinction as a 
general mart for Jfleasure ; and endeavoured to find 
in Luxury a compensation for the surrender of Am- 
bition. Triumpliant in pre-eminence of licen- 
tiousness, she became the ^ybaris of the modern 
World, the loose and wanton Realm 

. . . her (/Durt where naked Venus keeps, 

And Cupids ride life Lion of the deeps. 

Scarcely did a iSun rise upon the Lagu?ie uncele- 
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brated l)y tlie ])omp of some Relig-ious or Political 
Festival; the vvliole year was one continued ho- 
liday, in which aniusement appeared to be the 
professed and serious occupation, the ^rand and uni- 
versal olijeet of existence amon nr their inhahitants. 
Resides the numerous fixerl and custom arv cere- 
monials, occasions for extraordinary joy were 
greedily sought in the accession of a new Doge, 
the election of a Proc]iratore, or the entrance of 
a foreign Ambassailor ; and the annual recurrence 
of tlnj Carnival stddom attracted fewer than fifty 
thousand strangers from all parts of Europe, to 
mingle in the sj)orts of St. Mark’s, The general 
use of masks j)erinittefl unrestrained indulgence, 
by removing tlie strongest of all worldly checks, 
a fear of ])uljlic scnnrlal. National consent ren- 
dered this incognito strictly inviolable; and under 
its sec'uritv, the Professed Religious, whether male 
or female, freely participated in those forbidden 
pleasures which they harl vowed to renounce; the 
Nuncio of the Pope assisted at Court Palls; and 
tlie gravest St-nator engaged at the laro Bank, 
or resorieil to his ('asino, a small apartment ad- 
joining the Piazza, in most instances avowedly 
dedicated to jnirposes of j^allantry. A destructive 
passion for yilay was encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding some occasiimal proli'bilions 
com})elled by the startling ruin which it yirodiiced. 
In the gorgeous Saloon of tlie Ridotto^ seldom 
fewer than eighty gaming tables were spread 
nightly before a feverish throng, who courted 
Fortune, masked ami in silence. At eacli hoard 
presided one of tlie Nobility vnmaskvd and in his 
robes of office ; for to that class alone belonged 

2 F 2 
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the disgraceful monopoly of banking ; and to 
increase their degradation, tliey traded in this coin- 
mcrcE of vice not upon their own account, but as 
the hired servants of some wealtliy capitalist of in- 
ferior rank, wlio frequently was a Jew. Enervated 
by luxury, and far removed from the siglit and 
sound of arms, no personal intlignity, liowcver 
gross, could awaken one spark of lionourahle re- 
sentment in the tame spirit of a Venetian Noble. 
When insulted, he would be content to whisper 
that the aggressor was ‘ U/i' elefajiio and to 
trust his revenge to the hired arm of a ])rofessed 
Bravo, one of those traflickers in blood who 
formetl a well known band ever ready to emj)loy 
the stiletto at a regulated price. The extreme 
destitution of many of the Patricians reduced 
them to expedients always unworthy, occasionally 
dishonest, in order to jwobure hare subsistence ; 
and a foreign visitor could scarcely esca])e from 
the officious civilities forced upon him by a pen- 
nyless Noble, without an oblique, and sometimes 
even an o]»en solicitation for his bounty*. The 
restriction which custom bad for the most part 
imposed upon those unhajqdly privileged P'amilies, 
by seldom jiermitting the marriage of more than 
a single member in eacb, the carelessness of 
nuptial fidelity whicb had superseded the former 

* In Ihe XV'IL*‘ Century, and perhaps later, Oegginp Licences 
Avere Dfficiiilly grauLcd to the Tuor at'Nublc bluuil ; who, in cuiiae- 
quente, assumed a particular dress, and ualked abrund under the 
name of 1 J^crgni^rwsi, the Shamefaced. \Ve liave given a cu t uf 
one of that Order at the end of Cliapter XVIII. They wore 
an old, black, linen vest, falling to tlie feet ; the lie ad and face were 
covered with a sort of hood, through two apertures of which the 
wearer could see without being reccgiiiscil by others; their slioea 
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proverbial jealousy of Venetian husbands, and the 
dangerous' facility with wijich divorce could be 
obtained, had destroyed sonic of the most ])i)\vcrful 
safeg^uards of frnnah; virtue. The Courtezans, 
who on one occasion had been publicly bani>-bcd 
from tlu' Capital, were recalled by an Vcjually 
public edict; which cxj/icsscd gratitude for their 
services, assigned funds for their su])pDrt, and 
allotted houses for tliiuT residence^. And so 
lucrative became their trade of misery and dis- 
honour, that we are told of contracts formally 
authenticated bv the signature of a Magistrate, 
and guaranteed by a Legal registrv, through which 
the yet unsullied innocence of a virgin daughter 
was bartered away by some sbameless Parent, 
dead to all remorse for the guilt and infamy hy 
which she fed the cravitigs of her profligate and 
unnatural avarice t. Surely with a PcojjIc like 
this, the measure of initjurty was not far from 
being full ! 

Put not to dwell upon the crying wickedness of 
this abandoned City, we ])ass on to the hour of 
her visitation. Luini Manini, tlie Doge who 
reigned at the outhreak of the Trench Re- 
volution, belonged to the lowest class of 
Nubility ; which then, for the first and only 

M’cre |)nl cl) L'll, and tlii-y L-arricd in tlieic hand ii puji er rLdk'd l oiucnlly 
(un carturcio '' in wliifli passL'npers deposited their aims, asked mure 
by gestures than by words. After llie downfall of the lleiiiiLlic, aiieh 
of the iiidit'ent N uhility as ai)i)lied fur it, ret eived every duy a miser- 
able j)ittaiice of two Venetian livres, nut iinile tenpenue miglish - 
and even that wretehed i»Lii)enfl was diininisheil by tlie Anstriana. 

• ‘ i\'ustrt' l)L‘ii('jneritt' iiiayetriai.' The Casr Painpanc n ere set ajiart 
fur them, wheiiee the disreputable name Ciu Uaru. They 

u ere inuL’h employed as spies. 

t Dai u, from JUayer, DesvripL de loin. i\ . and ArLhenhulz, 

'1 fibijuu ilv i' Italic, to 111. i. ell. ii. 
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time, obtained the sovereignty. Still safe, as she 
imagined, in the passiveness which had shidtered 
lier for seventy years, Venice disregardtnl every 
warning of tlie gathering tempest ; and remained 
inactive while other States were vigilantly guartling 
against its a])j)roaclies. Nevertheless her incli- 
nation ill behalf of the falling Monarchy was not 
indistinctly revealed, by the marked honours which 
she paid to some of the emigrant Trine es while 
they resided in her C'a])ital, and by the withdrawal 
of her Ambassador on the establishment of the new 
Republic. It was not till the overthrow oflxohes- 
pierre that she rt iiewed her diplomatic intercourse 
with France ; and then, by a weak contradiction, 
she at the same moment atforded an honourable 
asylum in Verona to the Comte de Lille, brother 
of the murdered King, and* admitted the entrance 
of a Minister dejiuted by the Fegicides. Terrified 
however by the success of the French arms at the 
close of tlu'ir first campaign in Italy, she 
ungenerously listened to the remonstrances 
of the Directory, and agreed to remove 
from her dominions tliat illustrious exile, ujion 
whom, fjy the mure than (juestiunahle death of his 
unhajijiy nejdievv, the (Jruwn of France had de- 
volved. ‘ 1 will Lpiit your territories/ was the 
dignified reply of the highminded Frince, ‘ hut I 
first demand your Gulden Rook, that 1 may erase 
from it the name of my Family ■, and next the 
armour which my ancestor FJenry IV presented 
as a token of amity to your RepublicA^.' 

The early victories of Runajiarte at 
Montenotle, at Millesimo, and at Lodi, had 
^ opened to him the Venetian territories in 

• Probcibly tliL' sword wurn at tbt; Battle of Yvry. See p. 
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liis pursuit of the routcLl Austrians ; and liis first 
interview with a i^rrir rcrZ/Yon' despatched to him 
at Jiieseia in order to ascertain his fnrtln'r views, 
was l)y no means caiculatetl to soothe the alarm 
created hy Jiis invasion in the breasts of the 
Sijjnory. lie conijilained bitterly of their vacilla- 
tion, and of their permitting the Austrians, whom, 
il really neutral, they ought to have [)i)])osed, 
to occupy the important post of Feschiera, which 
had cost him a battle. IJe announced that 
he had received virders from his Government to 
burn \Zerona ; and that Massena w as alreaily 
on his march to execute that stern purjiose, on 
the very nieht of their present conference, idiis 
crafty menace produced the tdl'ect which he de- 
sired ; the gates of V erona were instantly u])ened, 
and the City was occupied hy a rrench garrison. 
Meantime, Ijonaparte amuseil tlie Signory with 
ud'ers of alliance, and ]u*oposcil a confederacy 
with J'hance, the Pm’Le and Kussia, against Austria 
the common enemy of tluan all. Put \ enice 
continued unmoved from her maitralitv ; and the 
oiler did hut tend to confirm her in a fond belief 
that the Fnmch were by no means securely esta- 
blished ill their Italian compiests. d'he fresli 
successes of Bonaparte, on the renewal of the 
same memorahle camjiaign, must iiave dissipated 
that hope ; yet hatred of the French name, a 
rcasonahle mistrust of the sincerity of tlie nego- 
tiator, a natural adherence to long-a])])ruved Policy, 
and a fear of the persevering enmity of Austria 
if once oflended, combined to prevent acceptance 
of the former proposition when ic jicatech And 
although the Signory Jiad long since assembled 
troops' and maintained a Whir estahlislnnent, she 
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professed in reply that Peace and an unarmed 
neutrality were her only objects. 

Nor were tenders of alliance wanting from 
another Court equally oj)posed to the ag-grandize- 
ment of either France or Austria ; and, ])erhaps, 
the fate of Venice might have been averted, if she 
liad not rejected advantageous overtures h'om the 
Prussian Cabinet, at the close of ITOb. In the 
succeeding Spring, tlie hard-fought Battle 
of Pivoli and the surrender of Mantua, 
jdaced all Northern Italy within the grasp 
of the French, and compelled the Enn)eror to 
negotiate. Under circumstances thus unfavourable 
to Venice, the Conferences at Leoben were ojjcned ; 
and, during their progress, tlie evil feeling enter- 
tained against her by the Directory was ])lainly 
avowed in Manifestos. IJ.er destiny indeed was 
already fixed ; and one of Bonajiarte’s first commu- 
nications with his friend and Secretary Bourrienne, 
when he joined liim at that moment, regarded her 
approaeliing extinction. ‘Be at ease,’ were his 
remarkable words ; ‘ those rogues sliall jiay for it ; 
their Ilepublie ha^ lived !^’ In I\larcb, a fiiction 
which the intrigues of the Bevolutiunary Govern- 
ment had long encouraged at Bergamo, Brescia, 
8alo and Crenui, emboldened by the ])iesence of 
French troojis, and stimulated, as there can be 
little doubt, by their commander, renounced their 
allegiance, exjielled tlieir Podvsia and erected Mu- 
nieijialities. To llie representations of the Signory 
concerning these insurrections, Bonaparte replied 
by disclaiming any share in their production ; and 
he terminated an interview with the Provvvdiiore. 

* ‘ Suia trtinrjuillv, ces cOlJuir^s-l^ me le piiici'ont; hur 
vccu.' Mem vul. i. L*li. ii. 
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by an unexpected demand of a monthly subsidy of 
a million df francs. When the Envoy started with 
surprise, Bonaparte reminded him that the Duke 
of Modena, a fugitive from his own dominions, 
had deposip d all his treasure in the Bank of 
Venice. The confiscation ol‘ those funds, he said, 
would afford a ready source for payment, and they 
were in truth the actual property of France, as the 
spoil of one of lier enemies. If this reasoning 
were not altogether conclusive, tlic words with 
which he finished scarcely admitted contradiction. 
Taking the Venetian Deputy by the arm, he 
added, ‘ Either your RejjuMic or my Army must 
perish if you decline. Think well of your de- 
cision ; and do not hazard the valetudinarian 
Lion of St. Mark against the fortune of confjuerors, 
who will find in their Hospitals and among their 
wounded su/hciiuit men to cross your La^itm!^ 
Two hundred Senators assembled to tliscuss this 
demand, and only Bcven Balls ojiposed the con- 
cession ! 

Meanwhile, the mountaineers of Brescia and 
Berganu) who still preserved their fidelity, and 
were guadefl to desperation liy the brutal licen- 
tiousne>s of their invaders, liad taken arms, and 
liad gained more than one advantage in desultory 
warfare against the French detachments. Some 
inijuietiule was excited by these movements ; and 
dunoL was despatched to the Signory with a re- 
monstrance couched in menacing terms, which 
produced only an evasive answer. A consider- 
able I’orce of regular Italian and Sclavonian troops, 
and a yet larger body of armed peasants, were 
cunceiUrated in and about Verona, while the French 
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retained posseasion of all its forts ; and on the 
17th of Aj)ril a calamitous atrii^^lc occuned in 
that City. Amid the manifold causes of mutual 
irritation which existed, and the conflietinn- state- 
ments of the op]n)site parties, it is not j)osbihle to 
decide upon which of the two must vest the hlame 
of prior acr^ression ; hut in a murderous aflVay, 
which lasted durinj^tlie afternt)on ol the 17lh, the 
whole of the intervening; ni^ht, and many hours 
of the following' day, the Ih-ench, much inferior 
in numbers, were besii'^cd in their forts; and 
nearly five hundred of them, scattered in separate 
quarters, or lyin^ in the IJ ospitals, vvcic ])Ut to 
death, while the Citadel fired re<l-hot halls upon 
the town and its infuriated ])Opuhice. This agita- 
tion continiual, with more; or less violence, during' 
four days ; and it was not' until the arrival of a 
powerful reinl'orcemt'iit from the Ih*fnuli Head- 
quarters, and a simultaneous announcement that 
Preliminaries of Peace with the Pnqierur were 
signed, that the V eronese wholly ahandoned their 
hope of deliverance, and submitted in desjrair. 

This tumult occurred most seasonably for the 
ultimate designs ol Bonaparte. He gladly ex- 
aggerated its outrages ; aiul, in orrler to impress 
a deeper horror, he brought to mind om^ ut the 
most savage oeeurrenees in Modern History, and, 
assimilating the recent eonllict to the Sicilian 
Vespers, he named it Lvs Paques V( runaUts. 
His first question when he received tlie Uejiuties 
tlirough whom the Signory addressed ex j)lanationB, 
(so soon as the beginning of the allVay at Verona 
was known, but before either party was aeipuiinted 
with its issue,) was an inquiry whether certain 
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persons who had been thrown into prison at Ve- 
nice for [bsseminatinff Revolutionary opinions, and 
whose freedom he had demanded, wi're yet re- 
leased ] ‘ Every soul,’ he exclaimed, ‘ must be 

delivered ; all are friends oF France. If Lliev are 
not restored, I will come in person and bin’ll your 
Piomhi. Opinion mn^t now be free!’ Then, 
interru[)tin^ some counter representation, and })ur- 
suin^r an harangue evidently })re pared for the oc- 
casion, he added, ^ If all who have outraged 
France are not punished, if the prisoners are not 
released, the Rritish Minister dismissed, tlu' po- 
pulation disarmed, and choice Trade at once be- 
tween France ami England, 1 hereby dechire War 
against you ! 1 have eighty thousand mini and 

twenty gun-boats. Thi're shall be no more In- 
quisition ; no more Senate ; and I will ])rove 
another Atlila to Venice ! I no longer oiler you 
alliance, but dictation. I will disarm your rabble 
if your Governmer.l has too lillle jiower for the 
pur])Osc; ami that Government is so Liecrepit that 
it must now fall to jjieees ! ’ 

Refore the Provvedifori hail taken final leave, 
they recei\ ed a despatch from the Signory an- 
nouncing one more untoward event, whicli it was 
manifest would fearfully augment the stern, bitter 
and vindictive spirit already evinced by -Bona- 
parte. iV French vessel had been fired upon at 
Lido, several of her crew, among whom was Lau- 
gier, her Captain, liatl been killed, and the re- 
mainder taken prisoners. Oiiuc again the trem- 
bling Dejjuties obtained a conferenee ; ami the 
demands vvhieli they carried back to the Capital 
were the surremler of the Admiral commanding 
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at Lidt), of the Governor of its Fort*, and of the 
three Inquisitors of Stale, in order that they nii^lit 
atone, by an exein])lary punisliinent, for tlie 
French blood winch had been wantonly spilled. 
Without aw'aiting a reply, Bonaparte published an 
indignant Manifesto recapitulating liis causes of 
oflence against Venice, and immediately advanced 
upon the Lngujiv. So few arc the names de- 
manding respect during the ra])id catastrophe 
which followed, that ^ve gladly relieve the tame 
and inglorious narrative by even a single instance 
of generous bearing. AVhen Bonaparte entered 
Treviso on this niarcli, he ordered Angelo Gius- 
tiniani, its Provvcditorc, to quit tlie Gity witliin 
two hours, on pain of being shot. Tlie Noble 
Venetian, wmrthy of the illustrious blood which 
flow'ed in his veins, replied <diat he depended solely 
upon his Government, and that he could not 
abandon his post wdthuut express orders from the 
Sign Dry. 

To oppose an invasion of her Ca])ital, Venice 
at that time counted wdtliiii her own circuit nearly 
fifteen thousand troops ; stores and provisions suffi- 
cient for eight months consumption filled her maga- 
zines ; fresh waiter for tw'o months w as contained in 
her reservoirs on the Lido ; and the sea was open 
for a continued renew^al of supplies. All her ancient 

* When Die Fi eiuh l.ooh pos.Hession of Venice, this nfllcer, ulio 
hart net eil under orrlers, u as exclurti'il from all eoTuinanil. Thus 
rprtuced tn |)overty, he applied, under the Austrian Government, to 
tlie Enij)c'rDr, and received assurances of assistance. He died, 
however, iu“j»lected, and in misery) and when Mr. Hose was in 
Veni ee in 1817, oil e of his sons was employed in piecing the tesse- 
luled pavement in St. Mark’s. Letters from the North of Italy, 
ii. 62. 
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fortresses were garrisoned ; some new works had 
been constructed ; and in the different channels of 
approach' were distributed thirty-seven Galleys, and 
one hundred and sixty-eight armed barks, mount- 
ing altogether seven hundred and fifty cannon, 
anil manned by eight thousand seiimen.c. This 
was no insufficient force for the defence of a City 
whose inhabitants, twice before, when pent within 
the narrow basin of their waters, had broken forth 
triumjjhantly ; shattering to the dust the priile of 
Genoa, or holding in check the might of nearly 
all confederated Europe. 13ut the spirit of former 
Ages had passed away; and the gold, the so])hism 9 , 
and the terror of France were operating, each 
probably with ei|ual force, upon the treachery, the 
weakness, and the cowardice of the Venetian 
Nobles, in acceleralion^of their ruin. 

It was on the 30Lh of April, that the Signory 
commcneetl their w'ork of self-destruction, by 
suniinoning an extraordinary assembly (cem/e- 
rciiza) of forty-three of the highest Magistrates, 
in the private apartments ot the Doge ; thus ille- 
gally depriving the vSenate of its constitutional 
superintendence of State Aflairs. During their 
sitting, as it grew late, the Port Admiral announced 
that the Freindi were constructing batteries on the 
edge of the and that he only waited orders 

from the Senate to destroy them. How ill adapted 
to such an emergency were the liands in which 
])ower was deposited, may be judged from the 
wunls which escaped the Doge Manlni on open- 
ing that despatch. Instead of ordering an im- 
mediate attack, he turned pale, and staggering 
through the chamber, faltered out in a tone of 
desjiair, ‘ This very night we arc by no means 
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sure of sleeping^ securely in our beds ! ’ Half 
measures only could be expected from a temper 
thus miserably pusillanimous ; and the Admiral 
was arcordiiiiily instructed, in the same breath, to 
prevent the continuance of the French works, and 
to open negotiations for an armistice. Before 
tho se orders reached him, the sound of a distant 
cannonade informed the City that he had already 
antici])aLed the bolder part of them, on his own 
responsibility. 

On the followini^ flav, consternation spread 
through the City ; the Piazza was thronged with 
troops and cannon ; tlie narrow streets were tra- 
versL'd by ])atroles ; and, amid this general alarm, 
tlie Granrl Council, having received from tlie ter- 
rified Doge such a rejiort of tlie condition of the 
Republic as his fears engendered, decreed a fresh 
mission to Bonaparte ; with authority to consent 
to his latest di'mands, a modification in the Go- 
vernment. ddie Jhivoys wa‘rp received with fresh 
bursts of unrestrained indignation ; the blood of 
Laiigior, said tlie General, could be wasliL;d away 
only by that of bis guilty murderers ; and the 
Nobles of Aenice should be driven from their 
hearths to wander abroatl as destitute emigrants. 
An armistice ol’ six flays, which lie at iengtli 
granted, aflorded time for new proofs of eakness 
and indecision in the Council. A few mure ele- 
vated Hjjirits — ami their names ought not to be 
forgotten in tliis dearth of virtue, — Priuli, Calbo, 
Pesaro, and Erizzo, were among them, — advocated 
resistance to the last gasj), and would liave main- 
tained inilejiemlencc with tlndr lives. But lliey were 
silenced contemptuously, and denounced as rash, 
headlong and ignorant enthusiasts. It was averred 
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that the Selavonian garrison had shewn symptoms 
of insub^rdinaLion ; a pojiular Rev olutiDiiary move- 
ment was declared to be on the very eve of ex- 
plosion ; and images of blood, pillage, and mas- 
sacre, floated btdore the morbid imagination, and 
prompted ibe feeble measures of the bribed or in- 
fatuated assembly. During another sitting, on the 
12th of May, vvlien a few straggling musket-shots 
were heard on the Piazza, the confusion within 
the Chandler became instant and general ; and the 
Nobles, as if either not knowing or not caring how 
to fall wilh decency*, rose from their seats with 
loud cries, ‘ To the vote ! to the vote! ’ The urns 
were lianded round ; — Five hundred and twelve 
affirmative Jfallri, in opposition to tweha* negative 
and five neutral, ])rostrated the Republic at the 
feet of the French Deneral, surrendenal the Ca- 
pital at discretion, amf proLlaimed that the most 
ancient Government in the World, which liad just 
completetl the Xl'‘^ Century of its sw^ay, vvas no 
longer in existence. 

A night of tumult and anarchy succeeded ; and 
it was not till four days afterwards that full prepa- 
rations having been made for their admission, a 
Venetian flotilla transported to the Piazzetta a 
division of three thousand French, The giddy 
rabble saluteil tlieir compierurs with shouts of Joy ; 
and the following weeks were em})loyed in some 
of those empiric mummeries, by which the mounte- 
banks of .lacobinism were wont to cajole the sim- 
plicity of their gaping and unsuspicious dupes. 
'Idle Golden Rook was burned at the foot of the 
Tree of Liberty, while the Patriarch and his Clergy 
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